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The late king had forfeited, long before his death, 
the affections of his people ; and the accession of his 
son. of the same name, was hailed as the commence- 
▼OL. VI. b 
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[CHAP. 1. 

1509. meat of a new era. The young Henry had almcst com- 
April pleted his eighteenth year. He was handsome in per- 
22, son, generous in disposition, and adroit in every martial 
and fashionable exercise. His subjects, dazzled by the 
fair but uncertain promise of his youth, gave him credit 
for more virtues than he really possessed * : while his 
vices, though perhaps even then discernible to an ex- 
perienced eye, were not sufficiently developed to excite 
their alarm or attract their attention. By the advice 
of his grandmother, the venerable countess of Richmond, 
he gave his confidence to those counsellors who had 
grown old in the service of the deceased monarch ; and, 
that he might initiate himself in the art of reigning, 
made it a sacred duty to assist almost daily at their 
deliberations. 

The reader is already aware, that if the new king was 
still unmarried, it had been oWTng to the capricious and 
interested policy of his father. Immediately after his 
accession, he assured Fuetisalida, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, of his undiminished attachment to Catherine, and 
of hi 6 intention to bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before his council t. By its advocates 
was alleged in its favour the advantage of securing the 
alliance of Spain against the hostility of France ; and 
to the objection drawn from the affinity between the 
parties were opposed the force of the papal dispensation, 
and the solemn' assertion of Catherine, which she was 
ready to confirm by her own oath, and by the attestation 
of several matrons, that her former nuptials with Arthur 
had never been consummated J. ’With the unanimous 

* Even according to cardinal Pole, hi* was indoles, ex qua prnclara 
omnia speran possent. Apologia Reg. Puli p. 86. Hrixue, 1744. 

t Ipaain tile supra omnes mulieres appetebat, supra omnes tanabnt, 
etilli se conjungi appelebut. .. . auiequum llli conjungerutur. hoc snpe 
lllunidixisse. Ilud. 83, b4 

t Puhd 619. Henry acknowledged the truth of her assertion to her 
nephew the emperor, as u observed by cardiual Pole in his letter to the 
king, entitled, Pro uuitalis ecclesiastic (lcfensioue. Tu ipse hoc fassiia 
rs, virginem ic accepissr, et Ca>suii fasius es, cui minima expediebat. et 
turn de divuitio cogiiaret, lioc later i, f. lxx\ii. Ixxiul Roinn, apud Aat» 
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A. : D. 1509 .] ARREST OF EMPSON AND DUDLEY. 

assent of the council Henry was publicly married to the June 
princess by the archbishop of Canterbury ; their coro- ^ 
nation followed ; and these two events were celebrated * ‘ 
with rejoicings, which occupied the court during the 
remaining part of the year. 

The first public acts of the young monarch were cal- 
culated to win the affections of his people. Henry con- 
firmed by proclamation the general pardon which had 
been granted by his father, offered redress to all persons 
who had been aggrieved by the late commission of for- 
feitures, and ordered the arrest of Empson and Dudley, 
the chief panders to the rapacity of the late king, and 
of their principal agents, known by the appellation of 
“ promoters.’* The latter, having been exposed in the 
pillory to the derision of the people, or compelled to ride 
through the city with their faces to the tails of their 
horses, were condemned to different terms of imprison- ^lj ri * 
ment : the former were brought before the council, and 
charged with having usurped the authority of the courts 
of luw, extorted from heirs exorbitant compositions for 
the livery of their lands, refused to receive the answers 
of the accused until they had paid for that indulgence, 
and wrongfully maintained that lands, possessed on 
other tenures, were held in chief of the crown. The 
prisoners defended themselves with eloquence and with 
success. However harsh and iniquitous in itself their 
conduct might have been, it was justified by precedent, 
by the existing provisions of the law, and by the tenor 
of their commission ; and therefore to hush the clamours 
of the people, it was deemed proper to accuse them of 
a new offence, a design to secure the person of the young 
king on the death of his father, and to possess them- 
selves of all the powers of government. The charge 

bium niadum Asulanum.— Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 6th, 1509, 
pefore the marriage, tella us that the same was the belief in Spain. l£»l 
ppinio apunaum pnmum id lactam, quia invalids erat state nan matura, 
■vuquuae. P*t. Mart Ep. p. 207. On this account she was married with 
Bbe ceremonies appropriated to the uuptiAls of maids. She was dressed 
■b white, and wore her hair loose. San turd, 480. 

V 2 
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was too absurd to deserve credit : but it seems to have 
been admitted throughout the whole of this reign, that 
if the crown brought an individual to his trial, it mat- 
tered little by what device his conviction was procured. 
Witnesses were found to depose that the obnoxious 
ministers, during the illness of the late king, had sum- 
moned their friends to be in arms, and ready to accom- 
pany them to London on an hour’s notice ; and juries 
were induced, on this flimsy pretext, to pronounce 
them guilty of a conspiracy against the safety of the 
Jl, ‘y state. Dudley was convicted at the Guildhall, Empson 
Q ct * at Northampton: but their execution was respited at 
j. the intercession, it was believed, of the young queen. 
When the parliament met after Christmas, it passed 
I5|0.an act of attainder against them for a crime, which 
Jan. they had not committed ; i^id endeavoured to remedy 
" ’ the abuses, of which they had been really guilty. All 
persons, whom they had falsely pronounced tenants in 
capite, recovered their former rights ; the qualifications 
and duties of escheators were accurately defined ; and 
the term for bringing actions on penal statutes in favour 
of the crown was limited to the three years immediately 
following the alleged offence. It seems probable that 
the king, satisfied with their forfeitures, would have 
suffered them to linger out their lives in confinement ; 
but, during his progress the next summer, he was so 
harassed with the complaints and remonstrances of the 
Aug. people, that he signed the warrant for their execution. 
18. They suffered on Tower- hill ; and their blood not only 
sdenced the clamour of their enemies, but supplied the 
officers of the treasury with an excuse for refusing to 
redress the wrongs, of which these unfortunate men 
had been the original authors *. 

Peace abroad, and tranquillity at home, allowed the 
young monarch to indulge his natural taste for amuse- 

• Polydow, 6Sfl Herlwt, 5.6 IS. 13. Roll*, xiv. Lord*' Journals, i 
9. Sl i lien. VIII. 4 8 19—15. The heirs of both were restored in 
blood in 1518. 
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merits and pleasure. During two years his court pre- 
sented an almost uninterrupted succession of balls and 
revels, devices and pageants, winch, in the absence of 
more important transactions, have been minutely re- 
corded by historians. He excelled in all the accom- 
plishments of the age ; but chiotiy prided himself cm 
his proficiency in the martial exercises. The queen 
and her ladies, the foreign ambassadors and native no- 
bility, were repeatedly summoned to behold the king of 
England fighting at barriers with the twe-handed sword, 
or the battle-axe; and on all these occasions, so active 
and adroit was the prince, or so politic were his ad- 
versaries, that he invariably obtained the prize *. His 
u.nity was quickly inflamed by the praises which he 
leceived : lie longed to make trial of his process in real 
war; and cherished the hope of equalling the reputation 
of the most renowned among Ins ancestors, the third 
Edward, and the fifth Henry. It was not long before 
his wishes were gratified by the quarrel between J ulius, 
the Roman pontiff, and Louis XII. king of France. 

As this wa<* the first occasion, on which England took 
a decided part in the politics of the continent, it will be 
liecessaiy to direct the reader's attention to the state of 
Italy, and to the real objects of the adverse parties. 1°. 
In the north of Italy, Milan had been annexed to the 
French crown by Louis XII., who, pursuing the am- 
bitious projects of his ancestors, had expelled the 
reigning duke Ludovico Sforza, and by successive ag- 
grandisements awakened the fears of all his neighbours. 
2°. In the south the crown of Naples had been wrested 
from Frederic, king of the Two Sicilies, by the combined 
armies of France and Spain. The allies divided their 
conquest : but dissentions followed ; battles were fought, 
to tne disadvantage of the French ; and the kingdom at 
last remained in the undisputed possession of Ferdinand. 
Both Ferdinand and Louis were, however, considered 


See iu purticul.u Hail, 1—12. 
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as foreign usurpers by the native powers, among which 
the most considerable were the republic of Venice, 
and the ecclesiastical state. 3°. The Venetians, en- 
riched by commerce, and supported by armies of mer- 
cenaries, bad gradually become the envy and terror of 
the Italian princes. If, on the one hand, they formed 
the strongest bulwark of Christendom against the Turks ; 
on the other they had usurped a considerable territory 
on the coast of the Adriatic, and by their pride and 
ambition given birth to the common belief, that they 
aspired to the entire dominion of Italy. 4°. The patri- 
mony of the Roman see, though intersected by smaller 
states, reached from the borders of Naples to the late 
acquisitions of the Venetians. It was under the govern- 
ment of Julius II., who retained in the chill of age all 
the fire of youth, and seeded to have exchanged the 
duties of a Christian bishop for the occupations of a 
statesman and a warrior. The great objects of his policy 
were to extend the limits of the papal dominions, and to 
free Italy from the yoke of the strangers. His own 
resources were, indeed, inadequate to these objects 
but he supplied the deficiency by the skill with which 
he wielded his spiritual arms, and the success with 
which he sought the co-operation of the greater powers. 
At fir&t he deemed it prudent to dissemble his jealousy 
of Louis and Ferdinand, and directed his whole attention 
to the more formidable encroachments of the Venetians. 
By severing from the church the northern part of Ro- 
magna, they had furnished him with a reasonable cause 
of hostility; and to ensure success to his project, he 
applied to their several enemies; to Maximilian, the 
emperor elect, who claimed from them Treviso, Padua, 
Verona, and the Friuli, as fiefs of the empire ; to Louis, 
who demanded as part of his duchy of Milan, the terri- 
tory which they possessed on the right bank of the 
Adda ; and to Ferdinand, who was anxious to recover 
Trani, Monopoli, Brindisi, and Otranto, seaports in 
Naples, which they held as securities for a loan of money. 



CHAP. I.] THE LEAGUE OF CAMBBAY. 

The ministers of the four powers met under different 1508. 
pretexts in the city of Cambray ; and the result was a Dec. 
confederacy for the purpose of confining the republic 10 * 
within its ancient limits. It was in vain that the Vene- 
tians opposed a gallant resistance to so many adversaries. 
Broken by repeated defeats, they implored the pity of 
Julius, who, content to have humbled their pride, was 
unwilling that their dominions should fall into the 
hands of the barbarians, the term by which he designated 
his allies beyond the Alps. At the solicitation, as it was 1510. 
pretended, of the king of England, he consented to a Feb. 
peace with the republic ; and to the loud complaints of 14, 
the French minister replied, that he had reserved this 
power to himself by the treaty of Biagrassa ; that the 
great object of the alliance at Cambray had been accom- 
plished ; and that, if Louis and Maximilian aimed at 
more extensive conquests, it was unreasonable to expect 
that he should aid, or sanction, their injustice. His real 
views, however, gradually unfolded themselves; and 
the papal army unexpectedly entered the territories of 
Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, a vassal of the holy see. 

The pretext for this invasion was supplied by one of 
those numerous but ill defined claims, which grew out 
of the feudal jurisprudence ; but Louis, who knew that 
the pontiff had already concluded a secret alliance with 
the Venetians, judged that the real offence of Alphonso 
was his known attachment to France, and ordered his 
army in the Milanese to hasten to the support of his 
ally. 

At the approach of Chaumont, the French com- Oct. 
mander, Julius retired to Bologna, and to his inex- 
pressible surprise found himself besieged in that city. 
Fatigue and vexation brought on a fever, which con- 
fined him to his bed; but his spirit was unbroken; 
and if, at the entreaty of the cardinals, he consented 
to open a negociation, his only object was to gain time 
for the arrival of reinforcements. Colonna, at the head 
of a body of Spanish horse, was the first to offer his 
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services; the papal troops followed; and Chaumont, 
who had insisted on the most mortifying concessions, 
found himself compelled to retire in disgrace to the 
Milanese, where he died of a broken heart. This trans- 
action furnished the pontiff with a plausible ground of 
hostility against Louis ; and every court in Europe re- 
sounded with his complaints oftlie overbearing insolence 
of the French, who, during a time of peace, had insulted 
the head of the church in one of his own cities, and had 
even endeavoured to make him their prisoner*. 

The next spring the French arms assumed a decided 
superiority. Bologna with its citadel was taken, and 
the pontiff sought an asylum within the walls of Ra- 
venna; the Bentivoglio, his enemies, recovered their 
former influence and honours; and Louis, having ob- 
tained from his clergy a ^‘daration in favour of the 
war, and from Maximilian a promise of co operation, 
1 511 announced a general council to assemble at Pisa, “ for 
Sept. “ the reformation of the church both in its head and 
1. “its members.” In this emergency Julius betrayed 
no symptom of alarm. He opposed council to council, 
summoned the bishops of Christendom to meet him in 
synod at the Basilic of St. John Lateran, deposed and 
excommunicated the five cardinals, who formed the 
council at Pisa, and deprived their adherents of all rights, 
possessions, and honours. At the same time his minis- 
ters at the different courts inveighed against the schism, 
which had been created by the resentment of Louis, 
and against that ambition which, not content with the 
powerful kingdom of France, had seized on the duchy 
of Milan, and now sought to add to Milan the territories 
of the church. The last argument had considerable 
weight with those princes, who viewed with jealousy 
the progressive aggrandisement of the French crown, 
and believed that its possessors aspired to universal 
empire +. 

* See Guicciardini, p. 506. 608. Venezia, 1738. Pet. Mart. Ep. p. 835. 
Muratori,ziv. p. 73, 74 

t These sentiments are thus expressed by Peter Martyr in a letter 
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It was not long before an alliance defensive and of- Oct. 
fensive was signed between Ferdinand, the pope, and 4 * 
the republic of Venice; and an invitation was given to 
all Christian princes to accede to the “ holy league,'* 
which had for its object the extinction of schism, and 
: the defence of the Roman church *. Maximilian af- 
fected to hesitate : at length he recalled his promise to 
Louis, and joined the allies : but the young king of 
England had instantly assented to the entreaties of the 
pontiff, and the advice of his father-in-law. His vanity 
was gratified with the title of “ head of the Italian 
" league: ” Julius promised to reward Ins services with 
the appellation of “ most Christian king,” which Louis 
had forfeited by his schismatical conduct ; and his flat- 
terers fed his ambition with the vain hope of recovering 
the French provinces, which had been wrested on former 
occasions from the possession of his ancestors. As a 
preparatory step, Young, the English ambassador, ac- 
companied by the envoys of Scotland and Spain, ex- 
horted Louis to consent to a reconciliation with the April 
pontiff on the following conditions : that Bologna should 23. 
be restored to the church, the council at Pisa be dis- 
solved, and the cause of Alphonso be referred to impar- 
tial judges. But the French cabinet was acquainted 
with the real intentions of its enemies: an evasive 
answer was returned; and immediately a new treaty 
was concluded between the kings of England and Spain, Nov. 
by which it was stipulated that against the month of 17. 
April Henry should have in readiness an army of six 
thousand live hundred, Ferdinand one of nine thousand 
men ; that this combined force should invade the duchy 
of Guienne ; and that for the safeguard of the sea, each 
power should furnish an armament of equal strength, 
composed of soldiers and mariners, to the amount of 

written in the beginning of October. Puto regem nostrum pontlflcis cau- 
sHtn auscepturum : turn quu piura, turn quia dc com muni omnium agitiir 
libertate Sieuim pontificem Callus struveut, sub pedibus se sperat 
uuiversum lUliura liubitumm, legesqut* daturum universis Christiana 
religiouia priucipibus, q ualea libueriL p. 246. * Rym. JLiiii 3U& 
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three thousand men*. To make good these engage- 
ments, Henry obtained from parliament a supply of two 
tenths, and two fifteenths ; Clarenceaux, king-at-arms, 
claimed of Louis in the name of his master the restora- 
tion of the ancient patrimony of the English crown in 
1512. France: the refusal was followed by a denunciation of 
June war; the marquess of Dorset sailed with the army in 
3. Spanish transports to the coast of Guipuscoa ; and the 
fleet, under the command of sir Edward Howard, lord 
admiral, cruised during the summer between England 
and Spain t. 

Jean d’Albret. who held the principality of Bearne 
as the vassal of the French crown, had succeeded in 
right of his wife, the infanta Catalina, to the throne of 
Navarre: but his claim was opposed by a dangerous 
competitor, Gaston de Foi^. nephew of the French 
monarch. To preserve himself on the throne, he gladly 
acceded to the league : but within a few months Gaston 
fell in the battle of Ravenna, and the king, freed from 
his rival, concluded a secret treaty with Louis. By this 
defection, however, he forfeited the crown which he had 
been so anxious to retain. When the English general, 
in obedience to his instructions, prepared to march by 
Fontarabia against Bayonne, Ferdinand objected that 
it was previously necessary to secure the fidelity of the 
king of Navarre, who might at any moment during the 
siege cut off their communication with Spain, and 
destroy the combined army by famine. A joint embassy 
was sent to D’Albret : his promises of neutrality were 
distrusted, and the temporary occupation of his princi- 
pal fortresses was demanded. During the negociation 
Ferdinand obtained a copy of tbe alliance which the 

• Rym. xiil 311—319. 

+ Ibid. 327—329. The fleet consisted of eighteen ships. The largest of 
these, of 1000 tons burden, belonged to the king, and curried 7^0 soldiers, 
gunners, and mariners. The others were of different sizes, from 500 to 
100 tons, and carried 17 captains, 1750 soldiers, und 1233 gunners and 
mariners. The admiral received 10 shillings per day : each captain one 
•billing and sixpence : ail others 10 shillings per lunar mouth, one half 
fbr wages, the outer half for provisions. Ibid. 
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king had recently concluded with Louis and imme- 
diately ordered the duke of Alva to lay siege to his 
capital. Its reduction was quickly followed by the sub- j u \y 
mission of the rest of the kingdom ; and Jean with his 25. 
consort, leaving Bearne in the occupation of the French 
army, tied to the court of bis ally. The marquess of 
Dorset, who lay inactive at Fontarabia, frequently pro- 
tested against the invasion of Navarre, as an enterprise 
unconnected with the object of the expedition; and 
Ferdinand despatched a messenger to London, to com- 
plain of the obstinacy of the English general, and to re- 
quest that he might be furnished with more ample in- 
structions. 

The Spanish army had now reached St. Jean Pie de Sept 
Port ; the English were invited to join them at that 
town ; and the invasion of Guienne was at length seri- 
ously proposed. But the marquess, whose mind had 
been soured by disappointment, refused to give credit 
to the assertions of the Spanish monarch, or to enter 
Fiance by any other route than that which was laid 
down in his instructions. Six weeks were consumed 
in dispute and recrimination : disease and a spirit of 
mutiny began to spread in the English camp; Dorset Oct. 
required permission to return with his forces to his own 31. 
country; and Ferdinand consented to furnish trans- 
ports according to the treaty between the two crowns. 
When it was too late, Windsor herald arrived with 
orders for the army to remain, and to obey the commands 
of the Spanish king. Its departure was a severe mor- 
tification to Henry, who had flattered himself with the 
hope of recovering Guienne : but, though he received 
the general and principal officers with strong expressions 
of displeasure, he was at a later period induced to listen 
to their exculpation, and to entertain a suspicion that 
his father-in-law might have been more attentive to the 
interests of the Spanish, than to those of the English 
crown. Ferdinand, indeed, reaped the principal fruit 
of the campaign by the conquest of Navarre, which is 
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still possessed by his successors. Louis, on the other 
hand, took possession of Bearne ; and the unfortunate 
Jean D’Albret saw himself despoiled of all his dominions 
by the jealousy and ambition of his more powerful 
neighbours *. 

By sea the English arms were not more fortunate 
May. than by land. Sir Edward Howard, after repeated 
June, descents on the coast of Bretagne, fell in with the F rench 
fleet of twenty sail under the command of Primauget. 
Aug. Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk, who 
* 2, was nearest to the enemy, without waiting for orders, 
bore down on the Cordelier of Brest, a vessel of enor- 
mous bulk, and carrying a complement of sixteen hun- 
dred men. His ship was quickly dismasted by the 
superior fire of his adversary ; and he reluctantly yielded 
his place to his rival sir Thorny Knyvet, a young knight 
of more courage than experience, who commanded the 
Regent, the largest vessel in the English navy. The 
combat continued for more than an hour : but, another 
ship coming to the aid of Knyvet, Primauget, to save 
the honour of his flag, set fire to the Cordelier : the 
flames communicated to the Regent, , and both vessels 
were entirely consumed. The rest of the French fleet 
escaped into the harbour of Brest ; and “ sir Edward 
“ made his vow to God, that he would never more see 
“ the king in the face, till he had revenged the death 
" of the noble and valiant knight sir Thomas Knyvet t.” 
To console himself for the loss of the Regent, Henry 
built a still more capacious and stately vessel, which 
he named the “ Henry grace Dicu.” 

• Polydore, 627, 628. Herbert, 20—24. Pot. Mart. Ep. p. 254, 256. 263. 
264 , 267, 268,269. 271. Ellis, 2. Ser. L. 108-203. Wolsey, apud Fiddes, 
Collect, p. 8. It has been said that Ferdiuand kept possegBiuu in virtue 
of a papal bull, deposing D’Albret for his adherence to schismatics : but 
the existence of such a bull is very doubtful. See Notices des MSS. du 
Roy, ii. 570. 

f Polydore, 630. Wolsey's letters to Fox, apud Fiddes, Collect, p. 9. 
The Iom Of the Regent was considered of such importance, that it waa 
concealed from the public. w My loriie, at the revereusof God kepe thes 
*' tydyngs secret to yowr sylf: for t her ys nolyvyng mau knowyth the 
** same here but only the kj ng and 1.’’ ibid, 
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Though the king of England reaped neither glory 
nor advantage from these events, his efforts contributed 
materially to accomplish the chief object of the league. 

The French had opened the campaign in Italy with 
their accustomed impetuosity and success. They drove 
the papal and Spanish armies before them, forced the 
intrenched camp under the walls of Ravenna, and made April 
themselves masters of that city. But if it was a splendid, 1 1. 
it was also a disastrous victory. Ten thousand of their 
men fell in the action, with the general Gaston de Foix, 
a young nobleman of distinguished intrepidity and ta- 
lent ; and La Palice, who succeeded to the command, 
led back the remnant of the conquerors to Milan, from 
which city he wrote the most urgent letters, soliciting 
supplies both of men and of money. But the resources 
of Louis werp exhausted ; and the necessity of equipping 
a fleet to preserve from insult his maritime provinces, 
and at the same time of collecting an army to repel 
the threatened, irruption of the English and Spanish 
armies on the southern frontier, rendered him deaf to 
the prayers and remonstrances of La Palice. Compelled 
by the murderous hostility of the natives, and the rapid 
advance of a body of Swiss in the pay of the pontiff, the 
French abandoned Milan to Maximilian Sforza, the son 
of the late duke. On the left bank of the Ticino they 
turned in despair on their pursuers: but the loss of 
one fourth of their number taught them to precipitate * 
their flight; and before Christmas Julius was able to 
boast, that he had fulfilled his promise, and “ had chased 
“ the barbarians beyond the Alps 
Experience had now convinced Louis that he was 1513 , 
not equal to the task of opposing so many enemies ; and Feb. 
the repose of winter was successfully employed in at- 
tempts to debauch the fidelity of some among the con* 


xiv M6 y i???’ 6 ? 6 ' Guicc ;t rt ?' 707 « Pet * Mart ? 166 - Muratori, 
J i* ! lle °V Berv . e f of Julius, Risolnlo, come egli sempre anda?a 
v ? ,w cacciare i barbari d’ltaliu, senza pentare ee questo fa— 
Jn da aommo pastor della chiesa, p. 92. 
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federates. Julius, who had been the soul of the league, 
died in February ; and the new pope, Leo X., though 
he did not recede from the engagements of his prede- 
cessor, gave but a feeble support to a cause which lie 
had never cordially approved. While Julius lived, his 
authority had silenced the opposite claims of the em- 
peror and the Venetians : but they now quarrelled about 
the partition of their late conquests, and the republic, 
Mar. listening to the offers of Louis, consented to unite her 
23. arms an d fortune with those of France. Even Ferdi- 
April nand suffered himself to be seduced by the proposal of 
L an armistice, that he might have leisure to establish his 
authority in the newly acquired kingdom of Navarre*. 
But Henry was inexorable. He longed to wipe away 
the disgrace of the last year; and the feelings of the 
people harmonised with thos£ of their sovereign. The 
clergy granted him two tenths, the laity a tenth, a fif- 
teenth, and a capitation tax, towards the prosecution of 
April the war t. The future operations of the campaign were 
5 * arranged by a treaty between the emperor, and the 
kings of England and Spain, by which each prince 
bound himself to declare war against Louis, and to 
invade within two months the kingdom of France J. 
Maximilian and Henry faithfully complied with their 

* Rytn. xiii. 350. 

t This tax was fixed alter the fulloMiug rates (Rolls xxvi. xxvii.) : 

£ t. d £ s. d. 

A duke 6 13 4 The possessors or personal 

Marquess or earl . .. 4 0 0 property, value 800/. . . 2 13 4 

Wives of do 4 0 0 From 400t. to 800/. . . . 2 0 0 

Baxou, baronet, and ba 200/. to 400/ . . .1 6 8 

roness 2 0 0 100/. to 200/. . . . 0 13 4 

Other knights not lflflfe of 40/. to 100/. . . . 0 6 8 

parliament 1 10 0 20/. to 40/. . . . 0 3 4 

Proprietors of lands above 10/. to 20/. ... 0 1 8 

40/. yearly value ... 1 0 0 2/. to 10/. ... 0 1 0 

From 20/. to 40/ 0 10 0 Labourers and servants with 

10/. to 20/ 0 5 0 wages of 2/. yearly ..010 

2/. to L0/ 0 2 0 From 1/. to 2/. ... .0 0 6 

Below 21. 0 1 0 All other persons . . .004 

From these rates it appears that the old distinction between greater and 
leaser barons was not yet abolished. They are called barous and baronets, 
and are considered equally as lords of parliament 
$ Rym. xiii 354—363. 
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engagements ; but Ferdinand disavowed the act of his 
ambassador ; nor were pretences wanting to so skilful 
a politician, in justification of that conduct, which it 
was now his interest to pursue. 

In April sir Edward Howard sailed to accomplish his 
«ow, and fell a martyr to his favourite maxim, that 
temerity becomes a virtue at sea. He was blockading Apnl 
the harbour of Brest, when it was suggested to him to 19. 
cut out a squadron of six gallies under Prejent, or 
Prior John, moored in the bay of Conqufit between 
rocks planted with cannon. Taking two gallies and 
four boats, he rowed up to the enemy, leaped on the 25. 
deck of the largest vessel, and was followed by Carroz, 
a Spanish cavalier, and sixteen Englishmen. Unfor- 
tunately his own galley, which had been ordered to 
grappel with her opponent, fell astern : the gallant sir 
Edward and his companions were borne overboard by 
a superior force ; and the fleet, disconcerted by the loss 
of its commander, hastened back into port *. Prejent 
seized the opportunity to insult the coast of Sussex : but 
the king ordered the lord Thomas Howard to take the May 
place and revenge the death of his brother ; and the 4 . 
new admiral, having chased the enemy into Brest, and 
captured several valuable prizes, returned, to cover with 
the fleet the passage of the army from Dover to Calais. 
Henry was now ready to reconquer the patrimony of 
his ancestors ; and the people of France trembled at 
the exaggerated reports of his ambition and resources t. 
Five-and-twenty thousand men sailed at different periods, 15 . 
in three divisions; two under the command of the earl 
of Shrewsbury, and the lord Herbert, the last under 39 . 
that of the king himself ; who before his departure ap- 
pointed “ his most dear consort queen Catherine rec- June 
“ trix and governor of the realm J and left orders for 30. 
the immediate execution of his prisoner the unfortunate 

• Herbert (p.'31), from n letter of sir Ed. Eehin#hom. 

t ChristiuQorum principum nexuinem magis vereutur Galli. Pet. Mart. 

P- 248 - t Rym. xiii. 870. 37S. 
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earl of Suffolk. The reader will recollect that this 
nobleman had been attainted in the last reign, but had 
been rescued from Ihs block by the prayers and im- 
portunity of the archduke Philip. His present fate 
was generally attributed to the advice which the young 
Henry had received from his father: it was more pro- 
bably owing to the imprudence of Richard dc la Pole, 
who had accepted a high command in- the French army, 
and assumed the rival appellation of the “ white rose.” 
This at least is certain, that the ambassadors at foreign 
courts received instructions to justify his execution, by 
alleging the discovery of a traitorous correspondence 
between the two brothers *. 

j une Shrewsbury and Herbert had already formed the 
siege of Terouenne, while the young king loitered for 
weeks at Calais, spending Ijis time in carousals and 

Au S- entertainments. At length lit reached the camp, where 
he was joined by the emperor, at the head of four thou- 
sand horse •♦*. Maximilian, to Hatter the vanity of his 
young ally, and to avoid any dispute about precedency, 
called himself the volunteer of the king of England, 
wore his badge of the red rose, put on the cross of St. 
George, and accepted one hundred crowns for his daily 
pay. " Louis on the other hand determined to relieve 
Terouenne : he even advanced to the neighbouring city 
of Amiens: but his pride was humbled by the signal 
defeat of his army at Novara in Italy ; his fears were 
excited by the news that three thousand German cavalry, 
and a numerous body of Swiss infantry in the pay of 
the emperor, had burst into Burgundy ; and his council 
earnestly advised him to avoid the hazard of a battle, 
and to seek only to protract the siege. A small quantity 
of powder and provisions had been introduced by the 
intrepidity of Fonterailles, who, at the head of eight 
hundred Albanian horsemen, broke through the lines, 

•Pet Mart. p. 286. 

t Articles of war were printed for the government of Mb boat. See them 
iu Mr. Kenipc'ti Lost-ley MSS. 1 10. 
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ordered his followers to throw down their burdens at 
the gate, and wheeling round, reached a place of safety 
before the English could assemble in sufficient number 
to intercept his retreat. This success encouraged a 
second attempt on a larger scale. The French cavalry 
had been collected at Blangy ; and, dividing into two 
bodies, advanced along the opposite banks of the Lis, 
under the dukes of Longueville and Alenin. Henry Aug, 
had the wisdom to consult the experience of his impe- lfi. 
rial volunteer, who was acquainted with the countr), 
and had already obtained two victories on the very same 
spot. By his advice the army was immediately mus- 
tered ; Maximilian hastened to meet the enemy with 
ilc* German horse, and the English archers on horse- 
b.uik; and the king followed with the principal part of 
the infantry. To account for the result of the action 
would be a difficult task. The French gendarmes, 
formed in the Italian campaigns, had acquired the repu- 
tation of superior courage and discipline: yet on the first 
shock of the advanced guards they fled ; the panic shot 
through the whole mass of the army ; and ten thousand 
of the best cavalry in Europe were pursued almost four 
miles by three troops of German, and a few hundreds of 
English, horse. Their officers, 1 n the attempt to rally the 
fugitives, were abandoned to the mercy of the enemy. 

La Palice and Imbrccourt, though taken, had the good 
fortune to make their escape : but the duke of Longue- 
ville, the marquess of Roteliri, the chevalier Bayard, 
Bussy d’Amboise, Clermont, and La Fayette, names 
distinguished in the military annals of France, were 
secured, ami presented to Henry and Maximilian. 
During the action, which the French, with their cha- 
racteristic humour, denominated the Battle of Spurs, 
a sally was made from the walls, and the duke of 
Alen^on attempted to break through the trenches : but 
the first was repulsed by the lord Herbert, the second 
by the earl of Shrewsbury ; and Teligni the governor, A Mg. 
despairing of relief, surrendered the city. It had proved 2 “* 
vol. vi. G 
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Aug. a formidable neighbour to the inhabitants of Aire and 

^ 7m St Omer, who were allowed by Henry, at the solicita- 
tion of Maximilian, to raze its defences with the ground *. 

While the king was thus demolishing the chief monu- 
ment of his victory, more splendid and lasting laurels 
had been won by his lieutenant, the earl of Surrey, in 
the memorable field of Floddcn. The reader has noticed 
in a former volume that James IV. of Scotland had 
married Margaret, the sister of Henry. This new con- 
nexion did not, however, extinguish the hereditary par- 
tiality of the Scottish prince for the ancient alliance with 
France; and his jealousy of his English brother was 
repeatedly irritated by a succession of real or supposed 
injuries. 1°. James had frequently claimed, but claimed 
in vain, from the equity of Henry the valuable jewels, 
which the late king had bequeathed as a legacy to his 
daughter the Scottish queen. ls\ In the last reign he had 
complained of the murder of sir Robert Ker, the warden 
of the Scottish marches, and had pointed out the bastard 
Heron of Ford as the assassin ; and yet neither Heron, 
nor his chief accomplices, had been brought to trial. 
3°. Lastly, he demanded justice for the death of Andrew 
Barton. As long ago as 1476 a ship belonging to John 
Barton had been plundered by a Portuguese squadron ; 
and in 1566, just thirty years afterwards, James granted 
to Andrews Robert, and John, the three sons of Barton, 
letters of reprisal, authorising them to capture the goods 
of Portuguese merchants, till they should have indem- 
nified themselves to the amount of twelve thousand 
ducats. But the adventurers found their new profession 
too lucrative to be quickly abandoned : they continued 
to make seizures for several years ; nor did they confine 
themselves to vessels sailing under the Portuguese Hag, 
but captured English merchantmen, on the pretence 
that they carried Portuguese property. Wearied out 
by the clamour of the sufferers, Henry pronounced the 

• Hall, xxxii. xxxiii. Giovio, 1. xi. f 100, 101. Lutelin, 1558. Pet 
Mart p. 288. DaBelluy.3-7- Funs, 1588. 
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Bartons pirates, and the lord Thomas and sir Edward 
Howard, with the king's permission, boarded and cap- 
tured two of their vessels in the Downs. In the action 151L 
Andrew Barton received a wound, which proved fatal : Aug. 
the survivors were sent by land into Scotland. James H* 
considered the loss of Barton, the bravest and most 
experienced of his naval commanders, as a national 
calamity ; he declared it a broach of the peace between 
the two crowns ; and in the most peremptory tone de 
manded full and immediate satisfaction. Henry scorn' 
fully replied, that the fate of a pirate was unworthy the 
notice of kings, and that the dispute, if the matter ad- 
mitted of dispute, might be settled by the commissioners 
of both nations at their next meeting on the borders*. 

While James was brooding over these causes of dis- 
content, Henry had joined in the league against Louis; 
and from that moment the Scottish court became the 
scene of the most active negociations, the French am- 
bassadors claiming the aid of Scotland, the English in- 
sisting on its neutrality The former appealed to the 
poverty and the chivalry of the king. Louis made him 
repeated and valuable presents of money ; Anne, the 
French queen, named him her knight, and sent him a 
ring from her own finger. He cheerfully renewed the 
ancient alliance between Scotland and France, with an July 
additional clause reciprocally binding each prince to aid 10. 
his ally against all men whomsoever. Henry could not 
be ignorant that this pro\ isioii was aimed against him- 
self; but he had no reason to complain; for in the last 
treaty of peace, the kings of England and Scotland had 
reserved to themselves the power of sending military aid 
to any of their friends, provided that aid were confined 
to defensive operations,. 

It now became the object of the English envoys to 


that after } hlB - “ 1B f°- ««>«»« demand for com- 
? a r ton8 l wa8 niade on the king or Portugal, (Lesley, 336. 
tece U1 PlMa lett *« * reprisal were suffered to remain in 

COmmU,ion « *• S» 

C 2 
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bind James to the observance of peace during the absence 
of Henry. Much diplomatic finesse was displayed by 
1513.each party. To every project presented by the KngliBh 
the Scottish cabinet assenled, but with this perplexing 
proviso, that in the interval no incursion should be made 
beyond the French frontier. Each negociated and 
armed at the same time. It had been agreed that, to 
redress all grievances, an extraordinary meeting of com- 
missioners should be held on the borders during the 
June month of June. Though in this arrangement both 
parties acted with equal insincerity, the English gave 
the advantage to their opponents, by demanding an ad- 
journment to the middle of October. Their object 
could not be concealed. Henry was already in France ; 
and James, having summoned his subjects to meet him 
July on Burrow moor, despatched ]us fleet with a body ot 
26. three thousand men to the assistance of Louis. At 
the same time a Scottish herald sailed to France, the 
bearer of a letter from James to Henry, complaining 
of the murder of Barton, of the detention of Scottish 
ships and artillery, of the protection given to Ihe bastard 
Heron, and of the refusal to pay the legacy left by Henry 
VII. to his daughter the Scottish queen ; requiring the 
retreat of the English army out of France, and stating 
that he had granted letters of marque to his subjects, 
and would take part with Louis his friend and ally. 
The herald found Henry in his camp before Terouenne, 
ApS- and received hom him an answer equally scornful and 
' passionate. But James had already begun hostilities : 
he did not live to receive the report of his messenger *. 

The first signal of war was given by the lord Home, 
Aug. chamberlain to the king of Scotland, who on the same 
13. day on which the herald left Terouenne with the reply 
of Henry, crossed the English borders, and plundered 
the defenceless inhabitants. He was intercepted in his 
return by sir William Bulnier, and lost, together with 

• The particulars of these nenociationB have been collected by the in- 
dustry of Mr. Pinkerton, ii. 69—91. See Culig. b. u. 1'. 50. lioliiw 135. 
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the booty, five hundred of his men slain on the spot, 
and four hundred made prisoners. For this check 
James consoled himself with the hope of speedy revenge ; 
and left Burrow moor at the head, it is said, of one 
hundred thousand men. The numbers who crowded 
to his standard prove that little credit is due to those 
Scottish writers, who represent the enterprise as dis- 
approved by the nation, and have invented the most 
marvellous tales, to make the king alone responsible 
for the calamity which followed. If we may believe 
them, James determined to make war in despite of the 
advice of both earthly and unearthly counsellors. His 
obstinacy could not be subdued by the tears or entreaties 
of Ins queen, nor by the remonstrances of the most able 
among his nobility and ministers, nor by the admoni- 
tion of the patron saint of Scotland, who in the guise 
of an old man, announced to him in the church of Lin- 
lithgow the fate of the expedition, nor by the warnings 
of a preternatural voice which was heard in the dead 
of the night from the cross of Edinburgh, summoning 
the principal lords to appear before an infernal tribunal. 
Followed by one of the most numerous armies that had 
ever been raised in Scotland, he passed the Tweed at ^g. 
its confluence with the Till, and turning to the north, 
laid siege to the strong castle of Norhara. The governor 
deceived the expectations both of his friends and foes. 

By the improvident expenditure of his ammunition he 
was unable to protract the defence, and having repulsed 
three assaults, on the sixth day surrendered his trust. 
Wark, Etall, and Ford, border fortresses of inferior 
account, followed the example of Norliam. 

When James crossed the Tweed, the earl of Surrey 
lay in the castle of Pontefract. Having summoned the 
gentlemen of the northern counties to join the royal 
standard at Newcastle, he hastened forward to Alnwick ; s ® pt * 
from which town he despatched on Sunday Rouge Croix, 
the pursuivant at arms, to the king of Scotland with 
two messages. The one. from himself offered battle to 
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the enemy on the following Friday ; the other from his 
son, the lord Thomas Howard, stated that, since James 
at the border sessions had repeatedly charged him with 
the murder of Barton, he was come to justify the death 
of that pirate, and that, as he did not expect to receive, 
so neither did he mean to give, quarter. To Surrey 
the king courteously replied, that he accepted the chal- 
lenge with pleasure : to the son he did not condescend 
to return an answer. 

Having demolished the cas^e of Ford*, James led 
his army across the river, and encamped on the hill of 
Flodden, the last of the Cheviot mountains, which 

Sept. border on the vale of Tweed. The same day the earl 

ti. mustered his forces at Bolton in Glendale. They 

amounted to twenty-six thousand men, chiefly the te- 

nants of the gentlemen in the*northern counties, and 
the men of the borders, accustomed to Scottish warfare. 

Sept From Bolton lie advanced to Wooler haugh, within five 
7. miles of the enemy; whence he viewed with surprise 
the strength of their position, accessible only in one 
quarter, and that fortified with batteries of cannon. 
Rouge Croix was again despatched to James, with a 
message, requiring him to descend into the large plain 
of Milfield between the two armies, and to engage his 

• It is proboble tliat James demolished Ford to revenge the death of 
his favourite, sir Robert Ker : not that William Heron, the owner of the 
castle, had l>een the assassin ; tor he was at that moment a prisoner in 
Scotland (Hall. x/\lx.) ; but th.it the murder had been committed by his 
bastard brother, Jol»u Huron, who, though pronounced an outlaw by Ilenry, 
was permitted to go at large, and actually fought, and was wounded in 
the battle vhirli followed (Hull, xlii. Giovio, 103). Klizubelh, the wife 
of Willium Heron, in the absence of her husband, petitioned the king to 
spare the castle, and hud obtained, on that condition, from Surrey the 
liberty of the lord Johnstone, and of Alexander Horae. (See the earl's 
message, Hull, xxxtxj But Jumes refused the exchange, and rejected 
the petitiou of the lady. I suspect that this is the only foundation of the 
tale which is sometimes told, that James was captivated by the charms 
of Mrs. Ford, who revealed his secrets to Surrey, and that he spent in 
dalliance with her that time, which ought to have been employed in 
penetrating into England. But it should be recollected that the whole 
time allotted for the capture of Ford, Etull and Wark, is comprised within 
n short space, between the 29th of August, when Norham surrendered, and 
the 3rd of September, when Surrey reached Alnwick. The king therefore 
appears to have lost but little of nis time. 
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adversary on equal terms. The king laconically replied, 
that he should wait for the English according to their 
promise till Friday at noon *. 

Surrey was disconcerted by this answer. To decline 
the battle was to break his word ; to fight the Scots in 
their present position was to invite defeat. He was 
rescued from the dilemma by the bold counsel of his son, 
who advised him to march towards Scotland, and then 
return, and assail the enemy on the rear. The next 
morning the army formed in two grand divisions, each Sept, 
of which was subdivided into a battle and two wings. »• 
The first, distinguished by the name of the vanguard, ■ 
obeyed the lord admiral ; the second, called the rear- 
guard, was led by the earl himself. In this manner 
the English crossed the Till, and keeping out of the 
reach of the cannon, advanced along the right bank till 
the evening. At sunrise the following day they again Sept, 
crossed the river by the bridge of Twissel, and returning U. 
by the left bank approached the Scottish camp. James 
now discovered the object pf this movement, which at 
first had appeared unaccountable. He ordered his men 
to set fire to their huts, and hastened to take possession 
of an eminence more to the north, called the hill of 
Brankston. The smoke, which rose from the flames, 
was rolled by the wind into the valley, and entirely in- 
tercepted the view of the two armies, and their respec- 
tive movements ; so tiiat when it cleared up, the admiral 
found himself at the foot of the hill, and beheld the 
enemy on its summit at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, disposed in five large masses, some of which had 
taken the form of squares, and others that of wedges. 
Alarmed at their appearance and numbers, he halted 
hiB division : it was soon joined on its left by the rear- 
guard under his father ; and both advanced in one line. 

At the same time the Scots began to descend the hill, in 
perfect order and profound silence +. 

p . * Ellis, i. 86. 

t En bon ordre, on la manidre qut* marchent lea Allemands, *aoi parlor 
ne (lure aucun bruit. Official account apud Piuk. ii. App.466. 
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As the battle, from the disposition of the Scottish 
forces, consisted of several distinct actions, it will be 
most, convenient for the reader to travel along the Eng- 
lish line, and notice the result of each conflict in suc- 
cession. The right wing of the vanguard under sir 
Edmund Howard, could not support the overwhelming 
charge of a large body of spearmen, commanded by the 
lord Home. The English were broken, and their com- 
mander was unhorsed : but while he lay on the ground 
expecting to betaken or slain, the battle was unexpect- 
edly restored by the timely arrival of the bastard Heron, 
with a numerous band of outlaws. The fugitives rallied 
at his call ; and a doubtful contest was fiercely main- 
tained, till the lord Dacre, with the reserve of fifteen 
hundred horse, charged the spearmen, and put them to 
a precipitate flight. The next^was the lord admiral 
with the major part of the vanguard, opposed to the 
earls of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford, who commanded 
a dense mass of seven thousand Scots. In this part of 
the field the contest was obstinate and bloody. At length 
Errol and Crawford perished; and their followers, dis- 
couraged by the death of the leaders, began to waver, 
fell into confusion, and shortly afterwards fled in every 
direction. Surrey with the rearguard was attacked by 
the king himself. James fought on foot, surrounded 
by some thousands of chosen warriors, who were cased 
in armour, and on that account less exposed to the de- 
structive aim of the English archers. Animated by the 
presence and the example of their monarch, they ad- 
vanced steadily, and fought with a resolution which, if 
it did not win, at least deserved, the victory. Though 
Surrey made every effort, he could not arrest their pro- 
gress : they had penetrated within a few yards of the 
royal standard ; and J ames, ignorant of the result in 
other parts of the field, flattered himself with the pros- 
pect of victory. But in the mean while sir Edward Stan- 
ley, who commanded the left wing, had defeated the 
earls of Argyle and Lennox, The ranks of the Soots, 
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as they descended the hill, were disordered by the mur- 
derous discharges of the archers ; the moment they came 
into close combat, the confusion was completed by a 
sudden charge in flank from three companies of men- 
at-arms. They began to retreat : Stanley chased them 
over the summit of the hill; and, wheeling to the right, 
led his followers against the rear of the mass commanded 
by James in person. In a few minutes that gallant 
monarch was slain by an unknown hand, and fell about 
a spear’s length from the feet of Surrey. The battle 
had begun between four and five in the afternoon, and 
was decided in something more than an hour. The 
pursuit continued about four miles : but the approach 
of night, and the want of cavalry on the part of the victors, 
favoured the escape of the fugitives. In the official ac- 
count published by the lord admiral, the Scots are said 
to have amounted to eighty thousand men ; a multitude 
from which we may fairly deduct perhaps one half, as 
mere followers of the camp, collected more for the pur- 
pose of plunder than battle. Ten thousand were slain ; 
among whom were the king of Scots, his illegitimate 
soil, the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, two other bishops, 
two abbots, twelve earls, thirteen barons, five eldest sons 
of barons, and fifty gentlemen of distinction*. Six 
thousand horses were taken, with the park of artillery, 
amounting to seventeen pieces +. Lord Dacre recog- 
nised among the slain the body of the Scottish king, and 
conveyed it to Berwick ; whence it was afterwards car- 
ried to London, that it might be interred with suitable 
honours $. 

* We have four contemporary and detailed accounts of this battle. 
One by Hall, xlii., another equally minute but much more elegant in the 
Italian historiun Gioviu, 1. xxi. f. 102 ; a third by the lord Thomas Howard, 
which is preserved in the herald's office, und has been published by Mr. 
Pinkerton, ii. App. 456 ; and a fourth printed by Mr. Galt, in the appends 
to his life of Wolsey, p. 1. See also a letter lrum the queen on this victory, 
in Hearue’B Tit. Liv. p. 106. 

t Lesqnelles, says the lord admiral, sont les plus cleres, et let pint 
nectes, el les mieux faconuees, et uvec les moyndres pertuis k la touch*, 
etles plus belles de leur grandeur et louguer, que j’ui viz onequeo. Ibid* 

I The common people would not believe that their king had be«n data 
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When the news of this important victory reached the 
king of England, he was no longer at Terouenne. H av- 
ing demolished that city at the request of the emperor. 
Sept by the advice of the same prince he now invested Tour- 
22. nay. Tournay contained a population of eighty thou- 
sand souls, and though situate within the territory of 
another power, had long been distinguished by its at- 
tachment to the French crown. To the summons sent 


by Henry the inhabitants returned a bold and chival- 
rous defiance: but their resolution evaporated amid the 
Sept, fatigues and dangers of a siege ; and on tne eighth day 
29. they submitted to receive an English g.irrison, to swear 
fealty to the king, and to pay towards the expenses of 
the war fifty thousand livres tournois in one sum, and 
forty thousand more by instalments, in the course of 
ten years* . The campaign end?»l with the fall of Tour- 
nay ; and Henry, indulging his taste for ostentation and 
pleasure, spent several days in the company of his queen's 
nephew, Charles prince of Spain, and of the aunt of 
Charles, the archduchess Margaret. But while the 
Oct. principals seemed intent on nothing but parties of plea- 
1 1* sure, their ministers were busily employed in framing 
15. a new treaty, by which it was stipulated that Maximilian, 
in consideration of a subsidy of two hundred thousand 
crowns, should guard the frontiers with an army of ten 
thousand men during the next half year ; that both 
powers should be ready to renew the war by the first of 
June; and that Charles, before the expiiation of seven 
months, should marry Henry’s sister Mary at Calais, 
in the presence of the emperor, the king, and the arch- 
duchess 


by the English. When, however, lie did not appear, some said that lie 
had been murdered by traitors, others that he was gone a pugnm to 
Jer usalem Henry, on the contrury, to blazon his death, obtained from 
pope Leo permission to bury the body in consecrated ground; because 
he died under the sentence of excommuuicution, to which he had sub- 
jected himself if he broke the treaty (Rym. niii. 3S5). Stow (435) tells 
us, t hat he saw it m rapped in lead, und lying in a lumber-room at Shene, 
after the dissol ution of that monastery. 

• Herbert, 40, 4L Rym. xiii. 377- DuBellay.S. 
f Hall, nlv. Rym. 379—381* 
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From Flanders the kins; returned to England, proud Oct. 
of the unimportant conquests which he had made, and 
eager to pursue his good fortune in the following cam- 
paign. The winter was spent in the necessary preparations. 
Troops were levied, and trained to military discipline ; 1 5 1 4, 
an aid of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds was Jan. 
voted by parliament; and rewards and honours were 24. 
deservedly bestowed on the officers, who had distin- 
guished themselves during the last year. The earl of 
Surrey recovered the title of his father, and was created Feb. 
duke of Norfolk ; his son the lord Thomas, earl of Surrey ; 1- 
Brandon viscount Lisle, duke of Suffolk ; lord Herbert, 
earl of Somerset ; and sir Edward Stanley, lord Mount- 
eagle. But at the same time Louis, humbled by a long 
series of disasters, had recourse to every artifice ,to 
obtain a general pacification. He appealed to the in- 
dividual interests of the confederates, infused into them 
suspicions of each other’s sincerity, and successively 
detached them, one by one, from the league. i°. In 
Leo X. he found a pontiff of corresponding disposi- 
tion; and the moment he consented to abandon the 
Bentivogli and his other partisans in Italy, and dispersed 
the schismatical council, which had been transferred 
from Pisa to Lyons, the pope by circular letters exhorted 
the confederates to sheathe the sword, and revoked all 
the censures which had been published against the king 
or kingdom of France. 2°. In the estimation of Ferdi- 
nand the permanent possession of Navarre was para- 
mount to every other object ; and, though he refused 
to make peace without the concurrence of the king of 
England, he cheerfully consented to a prolongation of 
the armistice for twelve months*. Henry viewed the 
defection of the pope and of Ferdinand with pain, but 
without surprise. Of the fidelity of Maximilian after 
the late treaty he entertained no doubt. 3°. Yet the 

• Peter Martyr says that he began to grow jealous of the power of 
P 1 L® Grund adds, that Henry in consequence behaved 

so ill to Catherine, that she miscarried, i. 39, 
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virtue of Maximilian could not refuse the bait, which 
French policy held out to his ambition, in the proposal 
of a marriage between his grandson Charles, and Rente 
the daughter of Louis, with a transfer of the claim of 
the French crown to the duchy of Milan, as the portion 
of the princess. 

The moment it was ascertained that the emperor had 
accepted the offer, the intelligence was artfully com- 
municated to the king of England, through the duke 
of Longueville, a prisoner of war. Henry at first affected 
to doubt: but the perfidy of his ally was proved by the 
evasive answer returned by the council of regency in 
Flanders, when the king summoned them to celebrate 
the stipulated marriage between Charles and Mary. 
From that moment he lent a more willing ear to the 
suggestions of Longueville : ant]* Louis, encouraged by 
his success, sought not only the restoration of peace, 
but a matrimonial connexion between the two crowns. 
The death of his queen, Anne of Bretagne, had made 
him a widower : and he offered liis hand to the princess 
Mary, the destined consort, a little while before, of 
Charles. Mary was but sixteen. Louis fifty-three years 
of age : and she had already fixed her affections on the 
duke of Suffolk, the most accomplished nobleman in the 
English court : yet., whether it was the splendour of a 
crown that dazzled, or the command of her brother that 
compelled her. after a short struggle she signified her 
assent. The king, however, dissembled : his honour, 
he observed, was at stake ; nor would his people allow 
him to renounce his inheritance in France without an 
equivalent *. 

The French cabinet understood the hint, and cheer- 
Aug. f u l]y signified its acquiescence. Three treaties were con- 
'• eluded at the same time. The first was a treaty of al- 
liance between the two kings, to continue in force during 
the term of their joint lives and one year longer. It 
bound each to furnish an auxiliary army at the requi- 

* Henry’s letter to Wolsey, apud Rym.xni. 403. 
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sition of the other: but distinguished between offensive 
and defensive war, limiting the aid in the first ease to 
five thousand men by land, and two thousand five hun- 
dred by sea, and extending it in the other to double 
that number. The second treaty provided for the mar- 
riage of Louis with the princess Mary. Henry agreed 
to defray the expense of his sister’s journey, to furnish 
her with jewels, and to pay with her a dow-er of two 
hundred thousand crowns ; and Louis engaged to secure 
to her the same jointure, which had been granted to 
his late queen the heiress of Bretagne, with a promise 
that, if she survived him, she should be at liberty to 
reside, at her own option, either m England or France. 

By the third the same monarch, in consideration of ar- 
rears due to the English crown, on account of monies 
formerly owing to Henry VII. from Charles VIII., and 
to Margaret duchess of Somerset, from Charles duke 
of Orleans, bound himself and his successors to pay to 
Henry and his heirs one million of crowns by thirty- 
eight half-yearly instalments*. 

Mary had already by a public instrument renounced j n |y 
the contract made with Charles of Spain in her nonage ‘I*: 30. 
she was now solemnly married to Louis at Greenwich, Aug. 
where the duke of Longueville personated his sovereign, 1**. 
and soon afterwards at Paris, where llie earl of Wor- Sep. 
cester appeared as her proxy $. When the necessary 14. 
preparations were completed, the duke of Norfolk con- 
ducted her to Louis at Abbeville ; and the parties in 
person renewed the matrimonial contract in the cathe- Oct. 
dral. But the next day, to the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of the new queen, the lady Guilford, w r hom she 
called her mother, and her English attendants, with the 
exception of Anne Boleyn and two others, were ordered 
to return home. It w as in vain that Mary complained of 
the unfeeling conduct of her husband, and of the timid 
acquiescence of the duke. When the earl of Worcester 


• Rym. x ii. 413—422, 423 - 426. 428—432. 
t 1 uid. 409—411. ; 1 bid. 432—435. 444- 446. 
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remonstrated, Louis replied that his wire was of age 
to take care of herself, and wanted not a governess: 
and Mary in a short time declared that she was per- 
fectly satisfied with her situation, and the conduct of 
Nov. her French servants*. Louis conducted her to St. 
J * Denis, where she was crowned ; and to Paris where she 
was received with processions and rejoicings. Though 
6 * the king had married through policy, he doted on the 
beauty of his youthful bride. But his constitution had 
been enfeebled by hardships and indulgence ; his phy- 
sicians long before his marriage had warned him of lus 
1515. danger ; and within three months the amorous monarch 
^ J n * sunk into the grave t. The widow, instead of mourning 
Mar. * ler l° ss ’ sou ght and obtained a second husband, her 
31. former lover, the duke of Suffolk, whom Henry had 
sent to France, to offer his condolence, and to bring 
back his sister to her native country. 

As Louis died without male issue, Francis, count of 
Angouleme, the next heir, had ascended the throne. 
Feb. At the first audience which he gave to the ambassador, 
3. he told Suffolk in private that he was no stranger to 
the queen’s sentiments in his favour ; advised him to 
marry her at Paris ; and undertook that his presumption 
should go unpunished. It is not difficult to discover 
why Francis should wish Mary to be married imme- 
diately, and to a subject. She might perhaps bear a 
child to dispute his right to the succession; or she 
might give her hand hereafter to the archduke Charles, 
and thus add to the power of a prince, who already 
threatened to become a most formidable rival J. Suf- 

* See the letters in Ellis, i. 116, and 2. Ser. i. 244-7. As a recompense 
lo the lady Guillord, Henrv granted her an anuuity of 201. for life. Kyra, 
xiii 4/0. 

t Le bon roi, a cause de sa femme, avoit change de tout sa manidre do 
tivre: car uu il souloit diner a buit heures, il cumenoit qu’il din fit a midi ; 
et ou il souloit se coucher a six heureB du «oir, souvent be cuuchoit a mi- 
nuit. Hist, de Ruynrd apud Henault, 423. 

% Peter Murtyr gives this reason. Ne si ad potentioiem aliquando 
nritieipem deveniret, formidolosum aiiquid pan.it, p. 301. It was known 
in Rome by the middle of February that both Maximilian and Ferdinand 
hid determined to make every sacrifice to procure her for the archduke. 
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folk wrote to Wolsey, and sought through that favourite 
to sound the real disposition, or secure the consent of 
his sovereign : Mary informed her brother in plain 
terms, that she had married once to please him, and 
would either marry now to please herself, or take the 
religious vows in a convent. With the king’s answer 
we are not acquainted : but she fixed a short term, 
within which Suffolk was assured that he must either 
take her, or abandon her for ever : on the last day he j^ ar< 
consented, and privately celebrated the marriage; and 31. 
the event was communicated to Henry by Francis, who 
pleaded warmly in favour of the lovers, and by Mary, 
who, to exonerate her husband, took the whole blame 


upon herself. To obtain their pardon was not in reality 
a difficult, task. It is certain that Wolsey, and there- 
fore probable that Henry, was in the secret from the 
beginning * : but it had been deemed less reprehensible 
in the king to forgive afterwards, than to consent be- 
forehand. For some time he kept the lovers in sus- 
pense: after a decent interval, affecting to acquiesce April 
through necessity in that which he could not prevent, 6 * 
he sealed their pardon, and ordered them to be publicly ^ 
married before him at Greenwich +. In the mean while Apri 
Francis had renewed all the engagements of his pre- 5. 
decessor to the satisfaction of the English cabinet ; and 
bolhk'ngs publicly boasted that they had concluded a 
peace and alliance which would endure for ever : as if, 
amid the clashing interests of states, and the vicissitude 
of unforeseen events, it were possible to ensure duration 
to the amities of neighbouring and powerful sovereigns 


Cesare, et il Catolico faranno ogni cosa, perche sia moglie dell’ archiduca. 
Cosi viene scritto da i nuntii nostri d'Alemagna et di Spugna. Lett, de* 
Principi, 1 . 14. See also Polydore, 645. 

• Tnis was albo reported in Rome on good authority, but was thought 
incredible. C* e di Fruncia, die Inghiherra hn quulche fuutaBiA di dar la 
sua vedova sorella al duca di Suffolk, e die eliu non ne e ulieuu. Tal 
cubii uou Hi credo molto, e pur l’aviso vien da loco ussai auteutico. Lett, 
de* Prinripi, i. 14. 

+ On this singular subject, see extracts from the original letters in 
Viddes, S3— 85. 88. Ellis, 119—125. Galt, App. xii— xiv. 
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In the course of a few pages, the reader will learn how 
egregiously they deluded themselves. 

When Henry ascended the throne, the leading minis- 
ters in the cabinet were Howard, earl of Surrey, lord 
treasurer, and Fox, bishop of Winchester, lord privy 
seal. But among the inferior dependants of the court 
had already appeared one, whose aspiring views and 
superior talents rapidly enabled him to supplant every 
competitor. 

Thomas Wolsey, a native of Ipswich *, and a clergy- 
man, had, by the interest of sir John Nanfaii, been 
1506. appointed in the last reign one of the royal chaplains. 
After the death of his patron, he attached himself to 
the service of the bishop of Winchester, at whose recom- 
mendation he was intrusted with a secret and delicate 
negociation at the imperial co^rt : and the expedition 
and address with which he executed his commission, not 
only justified the discernment of his friend, but also 
raised him in the estimation of his sovereign. Before 
the death of Henry VII. he had been collated to the 
1 50S. deanery of Lincoln, one of the most considerable pre- 
Feb. ferments in the English church : soon afier the com- 
mencement of the present reign, we find him exercising 
the office of almoner to the king, and thus possessing 
every facility of access to the presence of the young 
monarch. Henry was captivated with the elegance of 
his manners, and the gaiety of his disposition : he fre- 
quently resorted with his favourite companions to the 
house of his almoner; and Wolsey, on these occasions, 
if we may believe the sarcastic pen of an adversary +, 
threw off the decencies of his station, and sang, and 
danced, and caroused, with all the levity and im- 

* There is a tradition thnt he wns the sun of a butcher : but it ia hardly 
reconcilable with the will of his lather, whose bequests show* him to have 
been a burgess of considerable opulence, possessed of lands and tenements 
in Ipswich, and tree and bond lands in Stoke. Singer's Cavendish, 60S. 
Fidiles, Collect. 1 

f Polydore Virgil (663), the pope’s subcollector in England, who by the 
order of Wolsey had been imprisoned for more than six months. Rym. 
xiil 615, 516. 
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petuosity of the most youthful among his guests. It 
was soon discovered that the most sure and expeditious 
way to the royal favour was through the recommenda- 
tion of the almoner ; and foreigners as well as natives 
eagerly solicited, and frequently purchased, his patron- 
age. Still he behaved with becoming humility to his 
former protector, the aged bishop of Winchester ; and 
even united with that prelate in condemning the prodi- 
gality, with which the lord treasurer supplied money 
for the expensive pleasures and thoughtless extrava- 
gance of the king*. 

During the war Wolsey accompanied Henry to France ; 
mos charged with the care of the department for vic- 
tualling the army, and after the reduction of Tournay, 
on the refusal of the bishop elect to swear fealty, re- 
ceived from the king, with the consent of the pope, the 1514 
administration of that diocese t. Preferments now Mar. 
poured in upon him. He was made dean of Y ork, then 4 * 
bishop of Lincoln ; and, on the death of cardinal Bam- 5 °“ 
bridge, succeeded that prelate in the archiepiscopal seo 
of York. His preponderating influence in the council 
induced foreign princes to Hatter him with compliments, 
and to seek liis friendship with presents ; and during 
fifteen years he governed the kingdom with more abso- 
lute sway than had fallen to the lot of any former 
minister. We are not, however, obliged to believe the 
tale so often repeated, that he owed lus elevation to the 
address with which he insinuated himself into the royal 
favour, by promising to take all the labour on himself, 
that his master might have more leisure to indulge in 
pleasure and dissipation. The multitude of letters still 
extant, all written by Henry or to Henry, demon- 
stratively show, that the king himselft devoted a con- 
siderable portion of bis time and attention to the cares 
of government %. But Wolsey possessed the art of 


See Fiddes Collect, p. 7. + Ibid. p. 43. Rym. xiil 584. 

t Sec R>m. xiii.404. Fiddes, Collect, p. 16, and the collection of letters 
in the Cotton libiury. Cal. B. i.— viii. 
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guiding his sovereign, while he appeared to be guided 
by him; and, if ever he urged a measure of policy con- 
trary to the royal inclinations, he had the prudence to 
desist before he had given offence, and entered into the 
opposite views of the king with as much industry and 
zeal, as if the new project had originated from himself*. 

It seemed necessary to introduce this short account 
of the rise and character of a minister, who was des- 
tined to bear for several years a very prominent, part 
in the most important transactions not only in this but 
in all the neighbouring kingdoms : we may now revert 
to the affairs of Scotland, which after the death of its 
king and the destruction of its nobility in the field of 
Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy scene 
of confusion and terror. Fo^unately the victorious 
army had been hastily collected : the want of provisions 
and of military supplies, compelled Surrey to disband 
his forces; and though Henry, liy repeated messages, 
urged the wardens of the marches to prosecute the war, 
their efforts were confined to short Ihough destructive 
incursions. By degrees the Scottish spirit recovered 
from its depression ; the call for revenge was echoed 
throughout the nation ; se\ oral chieftains gathered their 
retainers; and the devastation of one inroad was repaid 
hy the devastation of another. The queen had been 
permitted, m conformity with the will of her husband, 
to assume the regency as guardian to her son James V., 
an infant not a year and a half old : but, when it was 
discovered that her relationship to the king of England 
did not restrain the hostility of that monarch, the par- 
tisans of France proposed to intrust the reins of govern- 

* We arc also told, on the authority of Poly (lore (p. 646), that bishop 
Fox, unable to li.nuk the abrendeucy of Surrey, recommended Wolsey to 
the kin#, »:id left the com t. This is probably a fiction, as the bishop 
retained hi* office, and negotiated treaties till the year 1516. Rym. xni. 
553. No more credit is due to the tale, that the arrogance of Wolsey 
drove the same peer, when he was duke ot Norfolk, from the cabinet. 
That nobleman retained liis oflice of treasurer till .i short tunc before his 
death, and then resigned it to lus bun, ilie carl of Surrey, in 1522. Rym. 

*»«• 777 * 
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ment to the hands of John, duke of Albany, the son of 
that Alexander who had been banished by his brother 
James III. Six months had not elapsed from the death 
of her husband, when Margaret was safely delivered of 
a second son, Alexander, duke of Ross : but in less than April 
three months afterwards, she displeased both the nation ° y ' 
and her brother, by marrying the young earl of Angus, 
a nobleman who might indeed boast of a handsome 
person, but who possessed neither knowledge nor ex- 
perience, and united with an insatiate ambition the most 
headstrong passions. This hasty and unequal union 
deprived her of her most powerful adherents ; and a 
national deputation invited the duke of Albany to as- 
sume the government of the kingdom. That prince 
was a foreigner, as well by affection as birth : the whole 
of his property lay in the kingdom of France; and he 
stood high in the confidence of the French monarch. 

His appointment naturally alarmed the king of England, 
whose interest it was to sever, if it were possible, the 
ancient connexion between Scotland and France. With 
this view he exacted both from Louis, who was at the 
time employed in soliciting the treaty of alliance, and 
afterwards from his successor, when he renewed it, a 
solemn promise that Albany should never be permitted 
to leave the shores of France. Each of these monarchs 


complied; and yet the Scots had no sooner accepted the 
article by which they were comprehended in the treaty, 
than Albany appeared among them, took on himself 


the supreme authority, and openly avowed his deter- 1515. 
mined hostility to the queen and her partisans. Henry May. 
had already tampered with that princess to bring her ***• 


children to England, and intrust them to the care of 


their uncle: but Albany besieged the castle of Stirling, 


compelled the queen to surrender the two princes, and 
placed them under the custody of three lords appointed 
by parliament * * . 


* These evtutB ure very incorrectly given in most of our liislorinns. 
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These events had already taught the king of England 
to view with jealousy the conduct of his “ good brother 
and perpetual ally, ” the French monarch. Orders 
were sent to the English' ambassador to complain that 
the commerce of the king’s subjects was interrupted by 
the French mariners, under colour of letters of marque 
issued by the late king of Scots ; that Albany had been 
permitted to leave France, and assume the government 
of Scotland in violation of the roval promise ; and that 
in consequence of his arrival, the queen, the sister of 
Henry, had been deprived of her right to the regency 
of the kingdom, and the guardianship of her children *. 
Francis, whose youth and accomplishments made him 
the idol of his people, had already formed the most 
gigantic projects of conquest and aggrandisement, from 
which he did not suffer himself io be diverted by the 
remonstrances of Henry. Having endeavoured to pacify 
that monarch by apologies, denials, and promises, he 
put in motion the numerous army which he had collected 
with the avowed purpose of chastising the hostility of the 
Helvetic cantons: but, instead of following the direct 
road either into Switzerland or Italy, he passed unex- 
pectedly between the maritime and Cottian Alps, and 
poured his cavalry into the extensive plains of Lombardy. 
His real object was now manifest. The Italian princes, 
whose jealousy had guarded to no purpose the accus- 
tomed roads over the Alps, were filled with consterna- 
Sept. tion ; in a consistory at Rome, it was proposed to solicit 
7. the aid of Henry ; and a few days later Leo, to secure 
Sept, the mediation of "Wolsey, named that minister cardinal 
11. priest of St. Cicely beyond the Tiber t. 

Francis, who still affected to be thought the friend 
of the English monarch, received the first intelligence 
of this promotion ; and though he was aware of its 

The industry of Mr. Pinkerton has collected them from the originnl letters. 
See his history , \ol. ii tiook xn 

. ’ • Fiddes, 91, 92. j Raynald, xx. 192. 
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object, despatched a messenger to offer his congratula- 
tions to Wolsvoy. But neither that prelate nor his sove- Sept, 
reign could view with satisfaction the progress of the 13* 
young conqueror ; who, by the bloody but decisive vic- 
tory of Msrignano, and the subsequent reduction of 
Milan, had repaired the losses of his predecessor, and 
restored the ascendency of the French power in Italy. 

Was the former league to be renewed, or was Francis 
to be permitted to pursue his conquests ? After much 
deliberate i in the English cabinet, it was resolved to 
follow a middle course between peace and war ; to avoid 
actual hostilities with France, but to animate its enemies 
with hopes, and to aid them with subsidies. Some 
money was advanced, more was promised both to the 
emperor and the cantons of Switzerland ; an army of 
fifteen thousand Germans, and of an equal number of 
Swiss, was collected ; and the emperor Maximilian at 
its head forced his way to the very gates of Milan. But 
here his resources failed ; and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled him to retrace his 
steps to the city of Trent. There he sent for Wyngfield 1316. 
the English agent, and made to him the following most Ma y 
singular proposal. It was evident, he said, that the 
other powers would never permit either himself or 
Francis to retain permanent possession of Milan. Would 
then the king of England accept the investiture of the 
duchy? In that case he was ready to adopt Henry for 
his son, and to resign in his favour the imperial dignity ; 
but on these conditions, that the king should declare 
war against France, should cross the sea with an army, 
and should march by Tournay to the city of Treves, 
where Maximilian would meet him, and make the re- 
signation with all the formalities required by law. 
Thence the two princes, leaving the bulk of the English 
forces to invade France in conjunction with an army 
of Germans, might proceed together towards Italy, pass 
the Alps at Coire, take possession of Milan, and continue 
their journey to Rome, where Henry should receive 
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the imperial crown from the hands of the sovereign pon- 
titf *. 

There was much in this dazzling and romantic 
scheme to captivate the youthful imagination of the 
king, but he had the good sense to listen to the advice 
of his council, contented himself with accepting the 
oifer of adoption, and directed his attention to a matter 
which more nearly concerned his own interests, the 
conduct of the duke of Albany in Scotland. Against 
the regency of that prince lie had remonstrated in strong 
and threatening terms. The Scottish parliament re- 
July turned a firm, though respectful answer t: hut Francis, 
4. who still dreaded the hostility of the king of England, 
Nov. advised the Scots to conclude a perpetual peace with 
3. Henry, refused to ratify the renewal of the ancient 
alliance between the two kingdoms, though it had been 
signed by his envoy at Edinburgh, and even required 
the regent, in quality of his subject, to return to France 
Albany, whether he disliked the task of governing a 
turbulent people, of whose very language he was igno- 
rant, or was intimidated by the th reals of Henry, and 
the displeasure of his own sovereign, willingly obeyed 
the command ; and, under the pretence of some urgent 
business, obtained permission from the Scottish parlia- 
ment to revisit his family and estates. But before his 
departure provision was made for the return of Margaret, 
who had sought an asylum in England ; and a tem- 
porary council was appointed, in which the numbers of 
the two parties were nearly balanced, and under the 
nominal government of which Scotland passed four 
years of dissension and anarchy J. 

Francis having won the duchy of Milan, determined 
to secure his conquest by disarming the hostility of his 
neighbours. With large sums of money he purchased 
the consent of the Helvetic states to a perpetual peace : 
Charles of Austria, who had succeeded Ferdinand on 

• Fiddcs, p. 114. f Rya. x \ii. 550. 

| Pinkerton, il 157—166. 
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the throne of Spain, was persuaded to accept the hand 1516. 
of the princess Louisa, an infant of one year, with the Aug. 
rights of the house of Anjou to the crown of Naples as 13 * 
her dower ; and Maximilian himself, by the lure of pe- 
cuniary advantages, was induced to accede to the treaty j) e( . e 
between France and Spain *. But, though Francis was 4. 
now at peace with all the powers of Europe, he felt 
alarmed at the unfriendly conduct of the king of Eng- 
land, who had not only aided his enemies with money, 
but had lately concluded a secret treaty against him Oct. 
with Maximilian and Charles t. It chanced that at this 29. 
period, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having conquered 
Egypt and Syria, had collected a numerous army, and 
publicly threatened the extirpation of the Christian 
name. The princes on the borders of Turkey trembled 1517 
for their existence ; Maximilian, in a letter to the pontiff, 
offered to devote his remaining years to the common 
service of Christendom, in opposing the enemies of the 
cross ; and Leo, having by his own authority proclaimed 
a general truce of five years, despatched legates to the 15 18. 
different powers, exhorting them to compose their pri- May 
vate quarrels, and to unite their forces in their common 7 - 
defence. His advice was followed; the pope, the em- 2 ^' 
peror, and the kings of England, France, and Spain, 
entered into a confederacy, by which they were bound 
to aid and protect each other, and in every case of in- 
vasion of territory, whether the invader were one of the 
confederates or not, to unite their arms in defence of 
the party aggrieved, and to obtain justice for him from 
the aggressor J. At the same time, to cement the 
union between England and France, the dauphin, an 
infant just born, was affianced to Mary, the daughter Oct. 
of Henry, a child not four years old : and, that every 4. 
probable occasion of dispute might be done away. Tour- 
nay with its dependencies was restored to France for 


* Dumont, iv. par. 1 . 199. 256. t Rym. xiii. 556-566. 

ai.TiM.Jf- rtl ?2 yI l ,,d ] ,een , eoDcluded year before by the emperor, 
£ and SpaiQ ' SPe Cbr ° D ' 1 catftl0 « , “ of 
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the sum of six hundred thousand crowns*. Thus alter 
ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed and per- 
fidy, were all the powers re-established in the same 
situation, in which they had stood previously to the 
league of Cambray, with the exception of the unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps unoffending king of Navarre, whose 
territories on the south of the Pyrenees could not be 
recovered from the unrelenting grasp of Spain. 

Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal favour, 
and continued to rise in power and opulence. Archbishop 
Warham had often solicited permission to retire from 
the chancery to the exercise of his episcopal functions; 
and the king, having at last accepted his resignation, 
tendered the seals to the cardinal. Whether it was 
through an affectation of modesty, or that he thought 
this office incompatible with his .^ther duties, Wolsey 
1515. declined the offer: nor was it till after repeated solid- 
iter- tations that he acquiesced in the wish of his sovereign +* 
He had, however, no objection to the dignity of papal 
1518. legate, with which he was invested by Leo X. The 
commission was originally limited to two years: but 
• Wolsey procured successive prorogations from different 
popes, and, not content with the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the office, repeatedly solicited additional powers, till 
at length he possessed and exercised within the realm 
almost all the prerogatives of the sovereign pontiff J. 

• Rym. xiii. 578. 663 606. 610—700. As the parties were children, the 
kin# and queen of France made the contract in tne name oT their von, and 
the king and queen of England, by their proxy, the earl of Somerset, in 
the name of their daughter. 

t Rym. xiii. 530. Some writers have ascribed the resignation of War- 
ham to compulsion, arising from the desire of Wolsey to occupy his place. 
It will be difficult to reconcile this supposition with the contemporary tes- 
timony of sir Thoums More and Ammonius. Archicpiscopus Cantuari- 
ensis officio cancellarii, cujus onus jam aliquot, ut scis, annos mirum 
quam laborabat excutere, tandem exsolutus est. Ep. Mori Erosrao ann. 
1516. Apud Erasm. tom. iii. p. 234. Tuus CautuarieuBis cum bona regie 
venia magistrate se abdicavit : quern Eboracensis impendio rogatus sue- 
cepit Ammon. Erut>mo, Feb 17, ann. 1517, p 221. More, in lus letter 
to Warham himself, notices the same— Magistral urn deponerc (quod tua 
patornitas magoo labor* impetravit ut liceret facere ), &c. Apud Stapleton, 
Vit Mori, p. 236. 

t Rym. xiii. 734. xiv. 18. 
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Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. We shall afterwards 
behold him, at the death of each pope, labouring, but 
in vain, to seat himself in the chair of St. Peter. 

His love of wealth was subordinate only to his love of 
power. As chancellor and legate he deri\ed consider- 
able emoluments from the courts in which he presided. 

He was also archbishop of York; he farmed the reve- 1514. 
nues of Hereford and Worcester, sees which had been 
granted to foreigners; he held in comrnendam the 1518. 
abbey of St. Alban’s, with the bishopric of Bath ; and 
afterwards as they became vacant, he exchanged Bath 1523. 
for the rich bishopric of Durham, and Durham for the 1528. 
administration of the still richer church of Winchester*. 

To these sources of wealth should be added the presents 
and pensions which he received from foreign princes. 
FranciB settled on him an annuity of twelve thousand 1518. 
livres, as a compensation for the bishopric of Tournay, J ‘‘[y 
and Charles and Leo granted him a j early pension ofj?^ 
seven thousand five hundred ducats from the revenues 
of the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in Spain +. 29. 
In justice to his memory it should, however, be observed, 
that if he grasped at wealth, it was to spend, not to 
hoard it. His establishment was on the most princely 
scale, comprising no fewer than five, perhaps eight, hun- 
dred individuals. The chief offices were filled by barons 
and knights; and among his retainers he numbered the 
sons of manjf distinguished families, who aspired under 
his patronage to civil or military preferment. On occa- 
sions of ceremouy he appeared with a pomp which, 
though it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, showed 
him to be the representative of the king of England, 
and of the sovereign pontiff. The ensigns of his several 
dignities, as chancellor and legate, were borne before 
him : lie was surrounded by noblemen and prelates ; 
aud was followed by a long train of mules bearing coffer? 
on their backs covered with pieces of crimson cloth. 

• Rym. xiii. 620. 763. 783 xiv. 268. t Ibid. xiii. 610. 7ia 
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He spared no expense in his buildings ; and, as soon as 
he had finished the palace of Hampton court, and fur- 
nished it to his taste, he gave the whole to Henry ; per- 
haps the most magnificent present that a subject ever 
made to his sovereign. The character of Wolsey has 
been portrayed by the pencil of Erasmus, who had 
tasted of his bounty *, and by that of Poljdore, whom 
his justice or policy had throw n into confinement. Neg- 
lecting the venal praise of the one, and the venomous 
slander of the other, we may pronounce him a minister 
of consummate address and commanding abilities ; 
greedy of wealth, and power, and glory; anxious to 
exalt the throne on which his own greatness was built, 
and the church of which he w as so distinguished a mem- 
ber ; but capable, in the pursuit of these different ob- 
jects, of stooping to expedients, which sincerity and 
justice would disavow, and of adopting, through indul- 
gence to the caprice and passions of the king, measures, 
which often involved him in contradictions and difficul- 
ties, and ultimately occasioned his ruin. As legate, 
he is said to have exercised w ithout delicacy his new 
superiority over the archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
have drawn to his court the cognisance of causes which 
belonged to that primate: but the question of right 
between them admitted of much dispute, and it is ac- 
knowledged on the other hand, that he reformed many 
abuses in the church, and compelled the secular and 
regular cleigy to live according to the canons. His 
office of chancellor afforded him the opportunity of dis- 
playing the versatility and superiority of his talents. 
He was not, indeed, acquainted with the subtleties and 
minutis of legal proceedings, and on that account was 
careful to avail himself of the knowledge and experience 
of others ; but he always decided according to the dic- 
tates of his own judgment ; and the equity of his de- 

* Erasmus praises him highly in Borne of his epistles (see p. 269. 269 ; 
also 321. 414. 463), and yet hud the meanness to dispraise him as soon aa 
he heard of hia fall. Metuebatur ab omnibus, amabatur a paucls, ne dicam 
a nemine. Ann. 1530, p. 1347. 
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crees was universally admitted and applauded*. To 
appease domestic quarrels, and reconcile families at 
variance with each other, he was accustomed to offer 
himself as a friendly arbitrator between the parties ; 
that the poor might pursue their claims with facility 
and without expense, he established courts of requests ; 
in the ordinary administration of justice he introduced 
improvements which were received with gratitude by 
the country t ; and lie made it his peculiar care to 
punish with severity those offenders, who had defrauded 
the revenue, or oppressed the people. But his reputa- 
tion, and the ease with which he admitted suits, crowded 
the chancery with petitioners; he soon found himself 
overwhelmed with a multiplicity of business; and the 
king, to relies him, established four subordinate courts, 
of which that under the presidency of the master of the 
rolls is still preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a constant and boun- 
tifu' patron. On native scholars he heaped preferment, 
and the most eminent foreigners were invited by him to 
teach in the universities. Both of these celebrated 
academies were the objects of his care: but Oxford 1523. 
chielly experienced his munificence in the endowment July 
of seven lectureships, and the foundation of Christ 
Chuich, wliich, though he lived not to complete it, 6till 
exists a splendid monument to his memory. As a 
nursery for this establishment he erected another col- 
lege at Ipswich, the place of his nativity. 

But thesj occupations at home did not divert his eyes 
from the shifting scenes of politics abroad. He was 
constantly informed of the secret history of the continen 

* Princeps Cantuariensi suffecit Eboracensem, qui ita Be gerit lit spem 
quoque omnium, quunquam pro reliquui ejus virtutibus maximum, lunge 
laineD exsuperel ; el, quexi est difficillinium, post optimum prsedecessorem 
vaide probetur et placeat Morus Erasmo, p. 234. Quern magistrutum 
** jn 5609 * 8 l ,u * c ^ err * m . e «erit. Ammon. Erasmo, p. 221. 

t Alia porro constituit judiuia ubi pauperum queriraoui® exaudirentur,* 
muitacpie ordinovit in rebus cuilihua popularibua grata, ac nobis in bunc 
usque diem usurputa, quibus virura se usteudit aapientisaimum uec non 
[2J™ aniantem. Godwin. 14. I wUh he had pazticulurised these 
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tal courts; and his dispatches, of which many arc still 
extant, 6liow that he was accustomed to pursue every 
event through all its probable consequences; to con- 
sider each measure in its several bearings : and to fur- 
nish his agents with instructions beforehand for almost 
every contingency. His great object was to preserve 
the balance of power between the rival houses of France 
and Austria * ; and to this we should refer the mutable 
politics of the English cabinet, which first deserted 
Francis to support the cause of Charles, and, when 
Charles had obtained the ascendency, abandoned him to 
repair the broken fortunes of Francis. The conse- 
quence was, that as long as Wulsey presided in the 
council, the minister was feared and courted by princes 
and pontiffs, the king held the distinguished station of 
arbiter of Europe. 

• Kaynald. viii. 459. More’. Works, p. 1436. 
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Charles V. is elected Emperor— Interview between Henry and Francis— 
Arrest und execution of the Duke of Buckingham— Wolse> is arbitra- 
tor between Francis and Charles — Is disappointed of the papacy — Is 
opposed in his attempt to rnise money— The English invade France— 
Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis— Ilenry deserts Charles, and 
makes peace with France — Treaty of Madrid — Origin of the Reforma- 
tion — Henry writes agamBt Luther— He is declared Defender of the 
Faith. 

Charles of Austria, who, in right of his father Philip, 
had inherited the rich and populous provinces of the 
Netherlands, the ancient patrimony of the house of 
Burgundy, ascended the Spanish throne on the death of 
Ferdinand, as the representative of his mother Juana, 
the daughter of that monarch by Isabella of Castile. 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior 
talents, and anxious to earn the laurels of a conqueror ; 
qualities which equally formed the character of his 
neighbour, the king of France. Had there existed no 
hereditary enmity between the two families, no conflict- 
ing claims to the possession of the same territories, still 
their common ambition, and that desire which each dis- 
played of becoming the Grst among the princes of Chris- 
tendom, m ould have made them rivals, and adversaries. 
Their power was almost equally balanced. If the do- 
minions of Charles were more extensive, those of Fran- 
cis were more compact : if the one could command the 
services of a more numerous population, the other ruled 
with fewer impediments, and with more absolute sway. 
The French monarclis had successively annexed to tire 
crown those fiefs which had formerly rendered their pos- 
sessors almost independent of the sovereign ; and, by 
crushing the feudal aristocracy of ancient times, had en- 
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abled themselves to wield at pleasure, and without con- 
tradiction, the whole power of their empire. But in the 
Netherlands the measures of the prince were perpetu- 
ally impeded by the opposition of the states; and even 
in Spain, though the different kingdoms which once 
divided the peninsula had been, with the exception of 
Portugal, moulded by the genius of Ferdinand into one 
powerful monarchy, yet the exercise of the roj al autho- 
rity was greatly circumscribed by the rights and im- 
munities still claimed by the curtes and the nobility. 

Three years alter the demise of Ferdinand, the rivalry 
Jan ,etwecu >' 0U,1 S kings was called into lull aelivity by 
' 12,’ the death of the emperor Maximilian. That prince, 
anxious to secure the succession to the imperial crown 
in the house of Austria, had in^hc last diet solicited 
the electors to name his grandson Charles king of the 
Romans. The majority had promised their voices ; but 
from this engagement they w ere released by his death, 
and were now summoned to choose not a king of the 
Romans, but an emperor. Charles announced himself 
a candidate; and the vanity of Francis immediately 
prompted him to come forward as a competitor. The 
intrigues of the French and Spanish courts on this oc- 
casion are foreign from the subject of the present work: 
but the conduct of Kenry demands the attention of the 
reader. His former refusal of Hie imperial crown, when 
it was offered by Maximilian, had not proceeded from 
the modem tion of his desires, blit from diffidence in the 
sincerity of his ally. Now that the glittering prize was 
open to competition, he disclosed his wishes 1 o his fa- 
vourite ; and both the king and the cardinal, recipro- 
cally inflaming the ambition of each other, indulged in 
the most flattering delusions. In fancy they were already 
seated, the one on the throne of the Caesars, the other in 
the chair of St. Peter, and beheld the whole Christian 
world, laity and clergy, prostrate at their feet. 

The election of Henry would secure, it was foretold, 
the elevation of Wolsey; and the bishop of Worcester 
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was commissioned to procure the consent and aid of the 
pope, whilst Pace hastened to Germany, with instruc- 
tions to sound the dispositions of the electors, to make 
them the most tempting promises, and, if he saw a pros- 
pect of success, to name the king of England as a can- 
didate ; if not, to propose a nati\e prince to the exclu- 
sion of both Francis and Charles. But experience soon 
taught this envoy that with mere promises he was no 
match for the agents of the other candidates, who came 
furnished with ready money ; and therefore adhering to 
subsequent instructions, he threw into the scale the 
whole weight of his influence in favour of the king of 
Spain, who after a long debate was chosen without a Juno 
dissentient voice*. In this transaction Francis had 28. 
great reason to complain of the duplicity of “ his good 
brother.” From the very beginning he had received 
assurances of the most cordial support from the Eng- 
lish court ; and in return had expressed his gratitude 
to the king by a letter of thanks, and to Wolsey by a 
promise of securing for him on the first vacancy four- 
teen votes in the conclave. Prudence, however, taught July 
him to accept with seeming satisfaction the apology of 5. 
the English cabinet, that Pace would have aided him, 
had there appeared any chance of success, and had only 
secoi ded the election of Charles, because it was in vain 
to oppose it t. 

Though the two competitors during the contest had 
professed the highest esteem for each other, the bit- 
teiest animosity already rankled in their hearts, and 

* Lctteie tltj’ priucipi, 65. Martini, iii. 1286, 1289. The day before, the 
imperial crow n was offered to Frederic, elector of Saxony, who not only 
relWiI it, but also a large sum of money, of which the imperial ambas- 
sadors w ished to make him a present, as a token of the gratitude of Charles 
for that refusal. Letter ol Cajctnn, ibid. 

i 4 pud Fiibles, 219—224. Ellis, i. 146. 156. Wolsey was soon convinced 
of the hopelessness of the attempt. Not dating, however, to hint so much, 
he employed Clerk, afterwards bishop of Rath and Wells, to reason with 
Henry on the subject. It was ''a vum; “His grace considered no 
jnpurU s.” State Pupers, i. 23. Pace, however, on lilts return, having 
*w*eu pm ately instructed by the Cardinal, so exaggerated ihe price winch 
iii, 1,1 l mi<1 fc,r tho irop^rial crown, that his grace said “ he was right 
gUiulc that lie obteyuvdde not the saute.” I hid. 8. 
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each sought to fortify himself with the support of Henry 
against the presumed hostility of his rival. To Francis 
the late conduct of the king of England afforded but 
slender hopes of success ; he trusted, however, to his 
own address and eloquence ; and summoned Heniy to 
perform an article in the last treaty, by which it was 
agreed that the two monarchs should meet each other 
on the border of their respective dominions. The in- 
telligence alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet : 
remonstrances were made against an interview so preg- 
nant with mischief to the interests of Charles; and 
Henry, while he pretended a readiness to fulfil the 
treaty, suggested difficulties, demanded explanations, 
and artfully contrived reasons to suspend or postpone 
the meeting. But his cunning was opposed with equal 
cunning ; and Francis brought the question to an issue 
by signing a commission, which gave fuC power to Wol- 
sey to settle every point in debate, as he should judge 
most conducive to the joint honour of the two kings. 

1520. Having received the permission of Henry, the cardinal 

Mar. decreed that the interview should take place between 
12. Ardres and Guisnes, to which towns the two courts 
should repair before the last day of May, and that, to 
celebrate the meeting, a tournament should be held at 
the same time, in which the kings of England and France, 
with eighteen assistants, should answer all opponents at 
tilt, tourney, and harriers*. Still the struggle con- 
tinued between the tv o monarchs, the one labouring to 
evade, the other to enforce tins award. 

Among the artifices? to which Henry resorted, there 
is one which will amuse the reader. As a proof of his 
sincerity, lie swore before the French ambassador that 
he would iit»\cr mure cut Ins beard till he had visited 
“ his good brother and Francis, anxious to bind him 
still faster, immediately took a similar oath. But the 
former neglected, the latter fulfilled his promise ; and, 


• Sc* it in Hall, 70. 
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when long beards had in consequence become the pre- 
vailing fashion in the French court, sir Thomas Boleyn 
was compelled to apologise for the bad faith of his 
master, by alleging that the queen of England felt an 
insuperable antipathy to a bushy chin. At length 
Henry with a numerous and splendid retinue left Green* May 
wich, and proceeded by slow stages to Canterbury; -l* 
where, to the surprise of all who had not been admitted 
into the secret, advice was received that Charles with a 2 >. 
squadron of Spanish ships had cast anchor in the har- 
bour of Hythc. Ho had been impelled (so it was pre- 
tended) by the most urgent motives to visit his paternal 
dominions in the Netherlands; and hearing, as he 
sailed up the Channel, that the English court was near 
the coast, had landed to pay his respects to his uncle Jfj. 
and aunt. This apparently accidental meeting was 
celebrated at Canterbury with feasts and rejoicings: 27. 
the young emperor by his flattery and attentions rooted 
himself in the aflections of Henry, and by promises 
and presents secured the friendship of Wolsey ; and on 
the fourth day, when he sailed from Sandwich, the 31. 
king, with his court, crossed the strait from Dover to 
Calais*. 

For several weeks a thousand workmen had been 
busily employed in erecting a palace of frame work near 
the cuvtle of Guisnes. It was of a quadrangular form, 
and measured in compass four hundred and thirty-seven 
yards, containing a most sumptuous chapel, several 
apartments of state, and ample accommodations for the 
king and queen, and their numerous attendants. No 
expense had been spared in internal or external decora- 
tions. The furniture was new and of the most costly 
description ; the ceilings were covered with silk, and 
the walls hung with cloth of arras. Near the town of 
Ardres an edifice of similar magnificence had been 

• Hall, 78. Pet, Mart p. 369 So fnr was this visit from being acci- 
•U'lsul, lli*t Henry, oil tbe 8th of April, had instructed his ambassadors 
to fix the lime and place. Chron. Catalogue, 130. 
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erected for the king of France, and adjoining to it a 
pavilion or banqueting room, supported from the sum- 
mit of a mast standing in the centre, and covered en- 
tirely with cloth of gold. As soon as the kings had 
June reached their respective residences, the cardinal paid a 
visit to Francis, and remained with him two days. The 

6. result was an additional treaty, which proves the ex- 
treme anxiety of that monarch to secure the friendship, 
or at least the forbearance of the English king. He was 
already bound to pay one million of crowns within a fixed 
period: he now engaged for himselt and his successors to 
pay to Henry, and the heirs of Henry forever, the yearly 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns, in the event of 
the marriage between the dauphin and the princess 
Mary being afterwards solemnised, and the issue of that 
marriage seated on the English throne. Moreover, as 
the affairs of Scotland had longbeei* a source of jealousy 
and contention between the two crowns, he consented 
that they should be referred to the amicable determina- 
tion of the cardinal of York, and of Louisa, his own 
mother*. After these preliminaries the inonarchs rode 
from their several residences to the valley of Andern, 

7. situate within the territory of Guisnes. Their attendants 
halted on the opposite declivities. Henry and Francis 
descended into the valley, alighted from their horses, 
embraced each other, and walked arm-in arm mio a 
pavilion, which had been prepared lor their reception. 
The next fortnight was consumed in feats of arms, in 
banquets, and in disguisings. During six da>s the kings 
and their associates tilted with spears against all comers ; 
the tourney with the broad sword on horseback occupied 
two more ; and the last was employed in fighting at the 
barriers on foot. The queens of England and France 
with their ladies and officers beheld the combatants 
from the galleries ; and the heralds daily registered 
the names, the arms, and the feats of the knights. 


11 ym. xiii. 7 19-722. 723, 724. 
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On every occasion the two kings appeared with equal 
splendour, and acquitted themselves with equal ap- 
plause: their bravest antagonists deemed it no dis- 
grace to yield to royal prowess; and Henry and 
Francis, though they fought five battles each day, in- 
variably overcame every opponent. Yet amidst this 
display of friendship, a secret jealousy divided the two 
nations. Rumours of intended treachery were re- 
peatedly circulated both at Ardres and Guisnes; the 
attendants on each side were scrupulously numbered; 
both kings left their respective residences at the same 
hour; both visited the queens at the same time; both 
met at the exact spot which had been previously fixed. 

At length the frank and generous temper of Francis June 
spurned at these precautions : and early one morning 17. 
he rode to Guisnes, surprised Henry in his bed, and told 
him that he was his prisoner. But, though the English 
monarch affected to imitate the manner of his brother 
of France, he could not subdue his apprehensions, and, 
for greater security, whenever he returned from Ardres, 
disguised himself and lus attendants, that he might not 
he known. On the last day Francis took leave of queen 24. 
Catherine, and was returning to Ardres, conducted by 
the cardinal and the duke of Buckingham, when he met 
a body of maskers, among whom was the king of Eng- 
land. Tlenrv lowered his vizor, and threw a collar of 
jewels round the neck of the French king, who in return 
presented his English brother with a bracelet of con- 
siderable value. They then embraced, and bade each 
other farewell*. 

If Francis llattered himself that in this interview he 
had made a favourable impression on the English 
monarch, he was quickly undeceived. He had remarked 
with surprise that, though the tournament had been 
proclaimed in the donunious of Charles, not one Spanish 
or Burgundian gentleman had been suffered to attend ; 

* 11. ill, 75— 84. I)u Delluy, 26. Fleuraage Mem. 350. 
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and imprudently betrayed his chagrin by commanding 
or countenancing an insidious, though unsuccessful, 
attempt on the neighbouring town of St. Omer. But his 
jealousy was still more alarmed, when he had learned 
that, within a few days after his departure, Henry had 
July visited his imperial nephew at Wael, had accompanied 
I®- him to Gravelines, and thence had conducted him back 
to Calais to pay his devoirs to his aunt. Every artifice 
was employed to discover the real object of this second 
meeting; French spies, in the disguise of maskers, in- 
sinuated themselves into the palace ; and the French 

13. ambassador, La Rocbe, having obtained an audience of 
the two monarchs, read in their presence the tripartite 
league formerly concluded between them and Francis, 
and required Charles to ratify it with his signature as 
emperor. That prince, however, eluded the demand ; 

14. and after a visit of ihree days, ^turned into his own 
dominions. The result of both these inten iews had been 
in his favour. The first between Henry and Francis 
had served only to confirm the rivalry, which had so long 
subsisted between England and France ; and the second 
had afforded him the opportunity of pleasing the nation 
by his affability and condescension, and of flattering the 
vanity of his uncle, by appointing him umpire m every 
subsequent difference which might arise between him- 
self and tlie French monarch*. 

In the interview at Andern, not only the two kings, 
but also tlicir attendants, had sought to surpass each 
other in the magnificence of their dress, and the display 
of their riches'*. Of the French nobility it waB said 
that many carried their whole estates on their backs } : 
among the English the duke of Buckingham ventured 
to express his marked disapprobation of a visit, which 

• Hall, 84. Pet. Mart. 3 ,"3. 

f Polydore complains llml on this occasion the English ladies began to 
adopt the French fashions, and to exchange their native dress for one less 
becoming, l’olyd. G61. 

% Plubieurs y porterenl leurs moulins, lours forests, et lours pr£z sur leurs 
epaulcs. Du Uclluy. 
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had led to so much useless expense. By those writers, who 
are accustomed to attribute to the counsels of the cardi- 
nal every event, which occurred under his administra- 
tion, it has been supposed that resentment for this 
remark induced Wolsey to bring the duke, by false ac- 
cusations, to the scaffold. But more authentic docu- 
ments refer the cause of his ruin to the vanity and im- 
prudence of Buckingham himself, who indulged a notion 
that he should one day ascend the throne ; and to the 
jealousy and caution of Henry, who was not of a temper 
to spare the man, from whose ambition he prognosticated 
danger to himself or his posterity. The duke was 
descended from Edward the third, both through J ohn 
of Ghent, duke of Lancaster, and Thomas of Woodstock, 
duke of Gloucester ; and had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with Ilopkins, prior of the charter-house at 
Henton, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, and em- 
ployed that gift to Hatter the vanity of his benefactor. 

When the expedition sailed to lay siege to Terouenne, 
Hopkins assured the duke that Henry would return 
with glory from France, but that James of Scotland, if 
he should pass the borders, would not live to revisit his 
dominions. The accomplishment of these predictions 
made a deep impression on Buckingham’s mind; and he 
listened with pleasure and credulit) to the same monk, 
who sometimes expressed his fear that the king would 
leave no issue to inherit the throne, at other times 
affected to foresee something great in the destiny of 
young Stafford, the duke’s son*. How far the unfortu- 
nate nobleman allowed his ambition to be deluded by 
these predictions, may be uncertain : but enough had 
transpired to awaken the suspicion of Henry, who for 
two years carefully watched, and, sometimes perhaps, 
unfairly interpreted, his conduct. He had of late 
greatly augmented the number of his retainers ; and 
among others, sir William Bulmer had quitted the king's 


• See hi* own confeeeion io Herbert, 100. 
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1519. service to enter into that of Buckingham. Before the 
Nov. i as t voyage to France, the knight was called to the star 
chamber, where he acknowledged his fault, and on his 
knees begged for mercy. Henry replied that he par- 
doned him : but that “ lie would none of his servants 
“ should hang on another man's sleeve ; and what 
“ might be thought by his departing, and what might 
“ be supposed by the duke's retaining, he would not 
“ then declare The meaning of this enigmatical re- 
mark was not disclosed till eighteen months afterwards, 
when Buckingham, who resided on Ins estate at Thorn- 
bury in Gloucestershire, received a peremptory order to 
repair to the court. He obeyed, and was followed at a 
short distance by three knights, who had been secretly 
instructed not to lose sight of the destined victim. His 
suspicions were first excited at Windsor, where he was 
1521. treated with unusual disrespect: tl*y were confirmed at 
York-plaee, where the cardinal refused to sec him. 
With a misboding heart he entered his barge : and, as 
he sailed down the river towards Greenwich, was ar- 
rested, and conveyed to the Tower. The cognisance of 
his guilt was referred to the legitimate tribunal ; and 
before the duke of Norfolk, as high steward, and seven- 
teen other peers, he was charged with having elicited 
May the prophecies of Hopkins by messages, and personal 
l 3, interrogations ; with having sought to debauch by pro- 
mises and presents the fidelity of the king’s servants, 
and of the yeomen of the guard ; with having said, when 
he was reprimanded for retaining sir William Bulmer, 
that if he had been ordered into confinement, he would 
have plunged his dagger into the king’s heart; and with 
having avowed his determination, in the event of 
Henry’s death, to cut off the heads of the cardinal and 
some others, and to seize the government in defiance of 
all opponents. Hie duke at first objected that nothing 
contained in the indictment amounted to an overt act. 


•Hall. 69. 
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which was necessary to constitute the guilt of treason : 
but Fineux, the chief justice, replied that the crime con- 
sisted in imagining the death of the king, and that 
words might be satisfactory evidence of such imagina- 
tion. He next attempted to refute the separate charges 
with great force of eloquence, and strong denials of 
guilt ; and then demanded that the witnesses might be 
confronted with him. They were accordingly brought 
forward — Hopkins the prophet, Delacourt his confessor. 
Perk his chancellor, and Knevett his cousin, and for- 
merly Ins steward. The peers consulted in private re- 
specting their verdict , and, when the prisoner was again 
introduced, the duke of Norfolk with tears informed 
him that he lmd been found guilty, and pronounced 
judgment of death. Buckingham replied with a firm 
voice; “My lord of Norfolk, you have said to me as a 
“ traitor should be said unto : but I was never none. 

“ Still, my lords, I nothing malign you for that you 
“ have done unto me. May the eternal God forgive you 
“ my death, as I do ! I shall never sue to the king for 
“ life ; howbeit, he is a gracious prince, and more grace 
“ may come from him than I desire. I desire you, my 
“ lords, and all my fellows, to pray for me.” He per- 
sisted in his resolution not to solicit mercy, and was be- 
headed on Tower-lull, amidst the tears and lamentations May 
of the spectators. “ God have mercy on his soul,” says 17. 
the reporter of his trial, “ for he was a most wise and 
“ noble prince, and the mirror of all courtesy*.” 

That the reader may understand the complex nature 
of the negotiations which are to follow, he should be 
aware that ever since the king had failed in his attempt 
to procure the imperial dignity, he had turned' his 
thoughts and ambition towards the crown of France. 
That crown, so he believed, was his inheritance : if it 
had been torn from the brows of one of his predecessors 

• Year hook, Hilary Term, 13 Ileury VIII. 1 St. 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. 

20. Rolls, Hen. VIII. p. 105. Stowe, 514. Hall, 85. Herbert, 10(1. 

Ell s, L 176—179. Gull, App. xxiv. 
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by force of arms, why might it not be replaced by force 
of arms on his own head, since it was his by hereditary 
right* ? For this, indeed, he stood in need of allies : but 
where could he seek a more powerful and more in- 
terested ally than in the emperor, whose quarrel was 
similar to his own, and who burned to re-annex to his do- 
minions the ancient patrimony of the house of Bur- 
gundy, wrested from his ancestors by the kings of 
France. This subject had been secretly discussed by 
Henry and Charles during the late visit of the latter to 
his uncle : it had led to the proposal of a stricter union 
between the crowns by the marriage of the emperor with 
the daughter of Henry ; and that proposal was accom- 
panied with the project of a confederacy for the joint 
prosecution by the two monarchs of their hereditary 
rights at a more convenient seaso^ . But, whilst they 
thus amused themselves with dreams of future con- 
quests, the tlames of war were unexpectedly rekindled 
by the ambition of Francis, in Spain, and Italy, and the 
Netherlands. The Spaniard»did not conceal their dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of their young sovereign. 
They complained that their liberties had been infringed, 
that taxes had been illegally imposed, and that the go- 
vernment had been intrusted to proud and rapacious 
foreigners, who had follov’ed Charles from Belgium to 
the peninsula. As long as they were overawed by the 
presence of the emperor, they confined themselves to 
murmurs and remonstrances: the moment that he 
sailed from Spain to England, they unfurled the stand- 
ard of insurrection. Francis suffered himself to be 
seduced by so favourable an opportunity. He had sum- 
moned Charles to do justice, according to his promise, 
to the injured queen of Navarre, and received for answer 
that Spain possessed that kingdom in virtue of an ec- 
clesiastical sentencef, the same title by which France 

* See the correspondence between the king and the cardinal. St Pan. 
i. 36. 46. 

t This refers to the general censure published by Julius against all the 
adherents ol* Louis. 
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held Narbonne and Toulouse, formerly parcels of the 
kingdom of Arragon. Let Francis restore those pro- 
vinces, and Charles would surrender Navarre. But the 
Spanish revolt put an end to the negotiation: the 
French army burst over the Pyrenees ; and in fifteen 
days Navarre was freed from the yoke of Spain. The 
insurgents beheld this event with indifference : but the 
French army no sooner approached Logrono in Castile, 
than they rallied at the call of their country, repelled 
the invaders, and recovered Navarre as rapidly as it 
had been lost. At tlie same time, to embarrass his ad- 
versary on the frontiers of Germany, Francis had en- 
i ouraged De la Marque, duke of Bouillon, to send a 
defiance to his sovereign, and to invade the Netherlands 
at the head of an army, which had been raised in 
France. Both princes immediately appealed to Henry ; 
both claimed his aid in virtue of the treaty of 1518 . 
This was certainly the time for him to make common 
cause with the emperor : but he was taken unawares : 
he had made no preparations adequate to the gigantic 
project which he meditated ; and therefore he first ex- 
horted each monarch to make peace, and then proposed, 
that before he should make his election between them,* 
they should appoint commissioners to plead before him 
or his deputy, that he might be able to compromise the 
quarrel, or to determine who had been the aggressor. 
Charles instantly signified his assent. He knew that 
both the facts and the dates were in his favour ; and he 
had already convinced Henry, by the exhibition of cer- 
tain intercepted letters, that the invasion of both Spain 
and the Netherlands had been planned in the French 
cabinet. Francis wavered, and shaped his conduct by 
the fortune of the war. He gave, and recalled, his con- 
sent. But when he found that, on the investment of 
Logrono by his troops, the Spanish insurgents, rallying 
at the call of their country, had driven back the in- 
VMers, and reconquered Navarre ; that the territory of 
He la Marque was overrun by an army of forty thousand 
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men in the pay of Charles ; and that m Italy the pope 
had united his forces with the imperialists for the pur- 
pose of driving the French beyond the Alps : in these 
circumstances he condescended to accept the proffered 
mediation, and to submit his pretensions to the equity of 
the king or his deputy, refusing, however, at the same 
time, to be bound by any award, which did not obtain 
the assent of the chancellor, his chief commissioner*. 

Henry conferred the high dignity of arbitrator on 
July Wolsey, who proceeded 1o Calais in great state, as the 
representative of his sovereign. Rut besides this, the 
2*®' ostensible object of his journey, he had been instructed 
to attend to the secret and important project of the con- 
federacy with Charles, for the purpose of reclaiming the 
hereditary dominions of each prince from the grasp of 
the French monarch. The imperial commissioners were 
the first to meet the cardinal, who improved the oppor- 
tunity to draw from them the real sentiments of their 
sovereign. The next day arrived the French embassy ; 
and both parties proceeded to the discussion of the pro- 
fessed object of the congress. The French complained 
that Charles had broken the treaty of Noyon in 1516 by 
continuing to hold possession of Navarre, and that he 
refused to do homage for Flanders and Artois, fiefs of 
the French crown. The Imperialists maintained that 
the treaty of Noyon hod been extorted from Charles by 
fraud and violence, and retorted on their adversaries 
the late invasion of Spain, and the clandestine support 
which had been given to the duke of Bouillon. Though 
the cardinal laboured to sooth the irritation, and mode- 
rate the demands of the litigants, they grew daily more 
warm and obstinate; and at last, Gattinara, the im- 
perial chancellor, declared that it was beneath the 
dignity of his master to assent to any terms till he had 
previously received satisfaction from Francis, and that 
he was confined by his instructions to the mere exposure 


Rym.xiii. 748. Fleuranges, Mem. 286. Muratori, Annali. xiv. 165. 
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of the injuries which the emperor had received, and the 
demand of the aid, to which the king of England was 
bound by the late treaty*. 

This declaration afforded, perhaps was meant to 
afford, the cardinal a pretext for paying a visit to the 
emperor at Bruges, to which he was secretly bound by 
his instructions, and warmly solicited by Charles him- 
self +. Hitherto he had refused, that he might not 

awaken suspicion in the mind of the French king : now, 
however, on Wolsey’s complaint of the unsatisfactory 
answer returned by Gattmara, the French joined the im- 
perial commissioners in a request that he would seek a 
personal interview with the emperor, and obtain from 
him more extensive powers for his representatives at 
the congress. The cardinal gladly accepted the office, 
and with a train of more than four hundred horsemen Aug, 
proceeded to Bruges. By Charles he was received with 14. 
the most marked attention. Thirteen days were spent 
in public feasting and private consultation ; and before 
his departure the more important questions were settled 
respecting the intended marriage, the voyage of Charles 
by sea to England and Spam, and the time and manner 
in which he and Henry should conjointly invade France. 

On his return the conferences were resumed; and the 29. 
air of impartiality with which the cardinal listened to 
ever;, representation, joined to the zeal with which he 
laboured to accommodate every difference, lulled the 
jealousy of the French envoys, and obtained their un- 
qualified approbation. His first attempt was to establish 
peace between tho two powers : but no reasoning could 
subdue their obstinacy ; and their demands w'ere reci- 
procaUy regulated not by justice, but by the oscillating 
success of the war. The Imperialists had taken Mou- 
zon, and formed tho siege of Mezieres : but they retired 


^WP 420 - 4 ^ Herb4a Notices des MSS. du Roi. ii. 60/ 
, p - "■ Je Vo, ‘ B P ne s »r teas les pluioirt q Ue me vouldriez feire . 
nhi! ' miUnr . tr0UV(,r “ Hnifp-s, d\man<-he proclmiu . . . uous ferona 
ln U .nf M U " K J0U r VHWB et mo1 eawnWe. q»« w lenriiut met ambattadeurt 
ung mun,. Emperor to Woltcy in tialt, App. xxiu 
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at the approach of Francis, who in his turn was checked 
in the pursuit by the gallantry and address of the count 
of Nassau. The cardinal at length drew up a project of 
truce, which compelled the belligerents to recall their 
armies into their respective territories, and referred the 
fate of the fortresses, which had been taken, to the arbi- 
tration of Henry. It was carried to the emperor by the 
Oct. lord St. John and sir Thomas Boleyn ; to the king of 
26. France by the earl of Worcester, and the bishop of Ely. 
The latter, after a long resistance, suffered his consent 
to be wrung from lnm by importunity. The former was 
inexorable: Fontarabia had been lately taken by the 
admiral Bonnivet; and Charles obstinately demanded 
its restoration, which Francis as obstinately refused. At 
last the cardinal, in despair of an accommodation, pro- 
nounced his final judgment, that^rancis had been the 
aggressor in the war, and that Henry was bound by 
treaty to aid his imperial ally*. The result of the inter- 
view at Bruges was now disclosed, by the conclusion of 
a league at Calais, in which the contracting parties were 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of England. It 
was agreed that in order to restrain the ambition of 
Francis, and to further the intended expedition against 
the Turks, each of these powers should in the spring of 
the year 1523 invade the French territories w r ith a 
powerful army ; that, if Francis did not conclude a peace 
with the emperor, Henry should declare war against 
him on the arrival of Charles in England; and that for 
the common good of Christendom the projected mar- 
riage between the dauphin and Mary, the daughter oi 
Henry, should be set aside for the more beneficial mar- 
riage of the same princess with the emperor. Before the 
jjov. signature of this treaty Milan hud been recovered by 
24. the combined forces in Italy : shortly afterwards Tour- 
30. na y surrendered to the arms of the imperialists ; and 


• That aid by the treaty of 1518 was 6000 archers. Orders were issued 
to levy that number, but too late for them to take part iu the campaign. 
St. Pap. 31-4. 
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Francis was compelled to content himself with the 
reduction of the unimportant fortresses of Hesdin and 
Bouchain*. 

The deliverance of Milan from the yoke of France dif- 
fused the most extravagant joy throughout the Italian 
states. The pontiff ordered the event to be celebrated 
with thanksgivings and games, hastened to Rome, that 
he might enjoy the triumph of his policy and arms, and 
entered his capital in high spirits, and apparently in 
perfect health. Yet a sudden indisposition prevented 
him from attending a consistory, which he had sum- Dec. 
moned ; and in two or three days it was known that he 1. 
was dcadt. The news travelled with expedition to Eng- 
land, and Wolsey immediately extended his views to the 
papal throne. The idea of seating that minister in the 
chair of St. Peter was not new : it had already formed 
the subject of several conferences between the king, the 
emperor, and the cardinal. By Henry it had long been 
ardently desired ; Charles, through policy or inclination, 
promised his aid; and Wolsey, with a decent affectation 
of humility, consented to place his shoulders under the 
burden. He acknowledged his unw'orthmess and inca- 
pacity : it had always been the first wish of his heart to 
live and die in the service of his native sovereign ; yet 
he felt it his duty to submit, to the superior judgment of 
their imperial and royal majesties; and to sacrifice, 
since they required it, his o\\ n happiness to the repose 
“ and welfare of Christendom!);.” Yet on the intelli- 
gence of Leo’s death, all this reluctance vanished : he 
did not merely submit; he despatched messengers to re- 
mind the emperor of his promise and secretary Pace to 
Bound the disposition of the conclave. In that assembly 
Giulio do’ Medici possessed a majority of suffrages, suf- 
ficient indeed to exclude a rival, but not to Becure his 


.* Chron. Cat al. 131 — 1.T6. Belcaire, xiv. Cuicciard. 981. 
*iv.27l. Hall, 86— 88. Notices des MSS. ii. 60-81. 

T Mura tori, xiv. 173. 

I See ihe curdmal s letters on tliis subject in Fiddes, Col. 66. 
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own election ; disappointed himself, he disappointed in 
his turn the expectations of the cardinals Farnese, 
1522. Colonna, and Wolsey; and unexpectedly proposed to 
his colleagues the cardinal Adrian, a native of Utrecht, 
who from the university of Louvain had heen selected 
as preceptor to Charles, had been afterwards sent into 
honourable exile by the intrigues of the favourite 
Chevres, and was at that moment bishop of Tortosa, and 
viceroy of Spain. Cajetan, who admired the writings, and 
was acquainted with the virtues of the Belgian, seconded 
the motion of Giulio ; the election of Adrian, though a fo- 
reigner, and personally unknown, was carried by acclama- 
tion; and within nine years from the time when Julius 
drove the barbarians out of Italy, a barbarian was seated as 
his successor on the papal throne*. The envoy of Wolsey 
was instructed to congratulate thc^ new pope on his ac- 
cession, and to obtain for his employer the prolongation 
of his legatine authority. 

Francis, who was aware of the league which had been 
formed against him, employed the winter in fruitless 
attempts to recover the friendship of the king of Eng- 
land. He first sought to win him by compliments and 
flattery, and even condescended to beg that if he would 
not aid, at least he would not oppose him ; he next 
Feb. demanded the succours to which he was entitled by 
23. treaty, and postponed the payment of the annual pen- 
sion ; and at length, as an indemnity to himself, laid an 
embargo on the English shipping in his ports, and seized 
all the property of the English merchants. In retalia- 
tion Henry confined the French ambassador to his house, 
ordered all Frenchmen in London to be taken into cus- 
tody, and at length sent to Francis a defiance by Claren- 
ceaux king at armst. The emperor himself, as was 
May stipulated in the treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover, and 
26. ^^5 accompanied by the king through Canterbury, Lon- 
don, and Winchester, to Southampton. Every day was 

• Ptillavicioo, 1. ii. c. 2 MS. Vitrll. D. 5, p. 16. 
i Fid des, 252-254. It ym. xiii. 764. Hal). 22. 94. 
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marked by some pageant or entertainment : but while the 
two princes appeared intent on nothing but their plea- 
sures, the ministers were busily employed in concluding j UTle 
treaties, and framing plans of co-operation. It was agreed 1 9. 
that each power should make war on Francis with forty 
thousand men; that Charles should indemnify Henry 
for all the monies which might be withheld from him in 
consequence of this treaty ; that the king should not 
give his daughter in marriage, nor the emperor marry 
any other person, before the princess Mary was of ma- 
ture age; that when she had completed her twelfth 
year they should he married by prox> ; and that, if either 
party violated this engagement, he should forfeit the 
sum of five hundred thousand crowns. At Southamp- j u jy 
ion the emperor took leave of the king, and embarked 1. 
on board his fleet of one hundred and eighty sail, the 
command of which, in compliment to his uncle, he had 
given to the earl of Surrey, lord admiral of England*,. 

That nobleman had succeeded to the carl of Kildare in 
the government of Ireland, where by his generosity he 
won the esteem, while by his activity he repressed the 
disorders, of the natives. But the reputation which he^ 
had acquired by his conduct in the field of Floddcn in- 
duced the king to recall him to England, that he might Mar. 
assume the command of the army destined for the inva- 
sion of 1' ranee. That army, however, existed only on 
paper : the money necessary for its support was yet to 
be raised ; and to supply these deficiencies required all 
the art of Wolsey, aided by the despotic authority of the 
king. Commissioners were despatched into the different 20. 
shires, with instructions to inquire what was the annual 


lint i! 7 ''i 1 la - 1 19 ' G ° llwin ' 22 - 23 ' ny the treaty of Bruges Henry was 
lnnd° ^ j 1111 ,, 5 ,ll j IKt Francis till the enpemr had limited him in Eug- 
SS on the iiu r“f i”* , Cl1 ■unounred his intention or com- 

™ * 101,1 of April; and Wolsey thinking that day too earl v, suggests 

“ ™ i i lsuUB for delay, “then shulde yoor grace and he* be eu- 

Vi* 0 * in 8UI, d'»ye weke, beiug named Kbdomeda 

■•r^’b- ter^"^ 4 ** r P rill(, es. ue 8 for meaner person- 
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rent of the lands and houses in each township, what the 
names of the owners atid occupiers, and what the value 
of each man's moveable property ; and moreover, to array 
in the maritime counties, under the pretext of an appre- 
hended invasion, all men between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names of 
the lords, whose tenants they were*. As a temporary 
expedient a loan of twenty thousand pounds was exacted 
from the merchants of London ; and after a decent 
Aug. respite the cardinal, in quality of royal commissioner, 
20. called the citizens before him, and required that every 
individual supposed to be worth one hundred pounds, 
should certify upon oath the real value of his property. 
They remonstrated that to many men “ their credit wae> 
better than their substance and the cardinal, relaxing 
from the rigour of his first demand, consented to accept 
their respective returns in writing, which he promised 
should not on any pretext bo afterwards divulged. With 
this preparatory knowledge he was enabled to raise men. 
and supply himself with money as it was wanted. Pre- 
cepts under the great seal were issued at his discretion, 
ordering some persons to levy a certain number of men 
among their tenants, and others to advance to the king 
a certain sum of money, which generally amounted to a 
tenth from the laity, and a fourth from the clergy. It 
was, however, promised at the same time, that the 
lenders should be indemnified from the first subsidy, 
which should be granted by parliamentt. 

At length the earl mustered his army under the walls 
of Calais, and found himself at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men paid by the king, of four thousand volunteers, 
and of one thousand German and Spanish horse. With 
31 , this force he marched through the Boulonnois and 
Artois into the vicinity of Amiens, carefully avoiding 
the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames every 
house and village, which fell in his way: while the 

•Stowe, 316. Rym.770. 

f Hall, 101, 103. 105. Herb. 131, 133. Fiddet, Collect. 93. 
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French, who had been forbidden to risk an engagement, 
hovered, in small bodies, round the invaders, sometimes 
checking their progress, and at other times intercepting 
the stragglers. But the season proved the most formid- 
able enemy. Cold and rain introduced a dysentery into Oct. 
the camp ; the foreigners hastily retired to Bethune, and 16 * 
the earl led back his followers to Calais. It was an ex- 
pedition which reflected little lustre on the English 
arms : but it enriched the adventurers, and inflicted a 
severe injury on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer Francis, that he might 
divert the attention of the king, sought to raise up 
enemies to Henry, both in Ireland and Scotland. 1°. In 
Ireland lie addressed himself to the chief of the house 
of Desmond, a family which still refused to acknowledge 
any thing more than a nominal dependence on the Eng- 
lish crown ; and the earl of that name, seduced by the 
hopes which were held out to him, signed a treaty by 
which, in return fur an annual pension, he engaged to 
join the French army as soon as it should land in Ire- 
land, and never to lay down his arms, till he had con- 
quered a portion of the island for himself, and the re- 
mainder for Richard de la Pole, the representative of 
the house of York. But Francis had obtained his object, 
by the very alarm which his treaty created. He forgot 
Ins engagement to Desmond ; the army was never sent, 
the pension never paid ; an<J the misguided earl had full 
leisure to lament the imprudence with which he had 
listened to the suggestions and promises of his deceitful 
ally *. 2 ( '. In Scotland Francis found a more able and 
equally willing associate in the duke of Albany. That 
prince had returned to assume the government at the 
invitation of Margaret, the queen dowager, who had 
quarrelled with her husband on account of his amours, 
and with her brother on account of his parsimony. In 
February the truce between the two nations expired; 
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and every attempt to renew it failed, through the obstin- 
acy of Albany, who sought to include the French, and 
of Henry, who insisted on the immediate departure of 
Aug. the duke. . War succeeded of course : the earl of 
d- Shrewsbury was ordered to array the men of the northern 
counties ; and Albany, having recci\ cd supplies and in- 
structions from Francis, assembled the Scottish army at 
Annan. Thence he marched at the head, it is said, of 
eighty thousand men, with forty -five pieces of brass 
ordnance ; while the English general, without men or 
money, had no force to oppose to the invaders. But the 
storm was dispersed by the address of the lord Dacre, 
warden of the western marches. He assumed a tone of 
Sept, bold defiance, boasted of the numerous army hastening 
If* to his aid ; alluded to the disaster which had befallen 
the Scots at Flodden field ; ar*h after some debate, 
11, granted to the pusillanimous duke a month’s abstinence 
from war, that he might have time to solicit peace from 
the indulgence of Henry. Albany engaged to disband 
his army ; Dacre to forbid the advance of the English 
forces, which instead of being on their march, were not 
in reality assembled. Wolsey, amazed at the result, 
characterised the regent in one of his letters to Henry 
as “ a coward and a fool*/’ 

1623. The ministers chief embarrassment at this period 
• arose from the exhausted state of the treasury. Im- 
mense sums had been wastefully lavished in entertain- 
ments and presents to foreign princes ; the king’s an- 
nual pension was no longer paid by Francis, nor could 
it be expected from Charles during the war ; and policy 
forbade him to have recourse to a forced loan after the 
experiment of the last summer. Henry, following the 
example of his father, had governed during eight years 
without the aid of the great council of the nation : but 
Apr. his* necessities now compelled him to summon a parlia- 
15. ment to meet at the Black Friars; and sir Thomas 

• Sea the account compiled from the original letters by Mr. Pinkerton, 
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More* a member of the council, was, by the influence of 
the court, chosen speaker of the commons. After some 
days the cardinal carried to that house a royal message, April 
showing from the cohduct of .Francis that the war was 29. 
just and necessary ; estimating the expenses of the in- 
tended armament at eight hundred thousand pounds, 
and proposing to raise that sum by a property tax of 
twenty per cent. The commons, astonished at this un- 
precedented demand, preserved the most obstinate 
silence. It was in vain that Wolsey called on different 
members by name, arid asked them for a reasonable 
answer. At length he exclaimed : “ Masters, unless it 
“ be the manner of your house (as very likely it may) 

“by your speaker only in such cases to express your 
“mind, here is without doubt a most marvellous silence.” 

Sir Thomas More, bending the knee, replied that they 
felt abashed in the presence of so great a personage ; 
that, according to the ancient liberties of the house, they 
were not bound to return an answer ; and that he as 
speaker could make no reply, until he had received their 
instructions*. Wolsey retired in discontent : the debate 
was adjourned from day to day ; and a deputation was 
appointed to solicit a diminution of the demand. The 
cardinal again repaired to the house, answered the argu- 
ments which had been employed by the leaders of the op- 
position ; and begged that they would reason with him oh 
the subject. They replied, that they would hear whatever 
he might say, but would reason only among themselves. 
After his departure they agreed to a tax upon every May 
kind of property, of five per cent, for two years, to be 29. 
continued during the third year on fees, pensions, and 

* The cardinal afterwards sent for the speaker. “ Would to God,” said 
he. "master More. you had Wen at Rome, when 1 made you speaker.” 

“ Your pruce not offended,” lie replied, '* so would I too, my loid. More’s 
Life of sir T. More, p. 51. Roper's, 11. Stapleton's, 285. If this be true, 
Wolsey soon forgot the offence, for, at the dissolution of parliament, he 
wrote to the king for the usual reward of 200/. to More, as speaker, because 
** no n,an could better deserve the same tliuu lie had done adding, “ I nm 
the lather moved to put jour highness in remembinnce thereof, becuuse 
lie is not tiie most ready to speake and solicite his own cause.” State 
Papers, i. 124, 
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rents of land, and during the fourth year on move- 
ables only. The king in return published a general 
pardon*. 

The grant required of the clergy amounted to fifty 
per cent, on the yearly income of their benefices; and 
as the demand was higher than that made on the laity, 
so was their resistance proportionally more obstinate. 
The convocations of the two provinces had assembled 
after the usual manner ; when Wolsey, conceiving that 
April he should possess more inlluence in an assembly under 
2U. his own immediate control, summoned them both, by 
his legatine authority , to meet him iu a national synod 
in the abbey of Westminster. The proctors however 
22. argued, that, as the powers which they held were con- 
fined to grants to be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could legally bind 
their constituents ; and the cardinal reluctantly suffered 
them to depart, and 1o vote their money according to 
the ancient method. The convocation of his own pro- 
vince awaited the determination of the convocation of 
Canterbury. In the lower house the’ opposition was led 
by a popular preacher of the name of Philips, whose 
silence was at length purchased by the policy of the 
court : in the higher, the bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester persisted in animating the prelates to resist 
so exorbitant a demand, Four months passed in this 
manner : at Iasi a compromise was made ; the clergy 
voted the grant, The cardinal consented that it should 
Aug. be levied in five years at ten per cent, each year. He 
1®- held, however, his legatine council, but more for parade 
than utility, and to cover the disgrace of the defeat 
which he had suffered in the first attempt t. 

The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy 


* Tlie five northern counties, Northumberland. Cumberland, Durham, 
Wcetmnreland. and Chester, were exempt from the tux, on account ol’ the 
Scottish war; tlu* cinque ports in virtue of their charter, and Ludlow iu 
consequence of a Kraut from Edward IV., continued by Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. Rolls, 87. 89. 

i Wiik. Con. iiL 701. Strype, i. 49. 
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was lavishly expended in repelling on invasion of the 
Scots, in supporting an expedition into France, and in 
furnishing aid to the allies in Italy. 1. The duke of 
Albany, after his inglorious negotiation with lord Dacre, 
had left Scotland: but the principal lords remained 
constant in their attachment to France, and impa- 
tiently expected his return with supplies of men and 
money. To Henry, meditating a second expedition to 
the continent, it was of importance to provide for the 
defence of his northern frontier. He sought a reconci- 
liation with his sister queen Margaret, that he might 
set her up in opposition to Albany ; and gave the chief 
command in the north to the earl of Surrey, son to the 
victor of Flodden field, with instructions to invade and 
lay waste the Scottish borders, that they might be in- 
capable of supplying provisions to a hostile army. Mar- 
garet gladly accepted the overture, and consented to 
conduct her son (he was only in his twelfth year) to the 
tolbooth of Edinburgh, and to announce by procla- 
mation that he had assumed the government, provided 
the English general would march a strong force to her 
support. Surrey repeatedly entered the marches, Sept, 
spread around the devastation of war, and at last re- 23. 
duced to ashes the large town of Jedburgh*. But on 
that very day Albany landed on the western coast with 
2000 soldiers, and a great quantity of stores and am- 
munition. The projects of Margaret were instantly 
crushed : at the call of the parliament the whole nation 
rose in arms ; and on the Burrow muir the regent saw 
above sixty thousand men arrayed round his standard. 
When Surrey considered the numbers of the enemy and 

* Of the havoc occasioned by these inroads, the reader may judge from a 
letter of the cardinal, daied August 31 , in this year " The eiirl of Surrev 
" hath so devasted and destroyed all Tweed ule and March, that there is 
" left neither house, fortress, villuge, tree, rattle, corn, or other succour for 
‘^man : insomuch that some of the people that fled from the same, after- 
* returning and finding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto 
14 England begging bread, which oftentimes when they do eat, they die in- 
« ?? n * ine,rt, y *• 1 l | ie hunger passed. And with no imprisonment, nutting off 

their ears, burning them in their fiiees, or otherw ise, can be kept away." 

Apud Fiddes, Collect p. 1 1 1, also Ellis, i. 2 1 4. ' 
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the paucity of his own followers, he trembled for the 
result: by repeated letters he importuned the council 
Oct. for reinforcements ; to the king he wrote to send to the 
b ' camp all the young lords, who wasted their time at 
court in cards, and dice, and balls, and recommended 
his family to the royal notice, if it should be his lot to 
fall in the approaching battle*. His hopes were how- 
23. ever raised by the successive arrival of troops, that 
swelled his army from nine to fifty thousand men ; and 
26. having supplied Wark, Norham, and Berwick with 
competent garrisons, he hastened to Belford, to watch 
the motions of the regent. That leader fixed his head- 
Nov. quarters at Eccles, and undertook the siege of Wark. 
1* Having battered the walls with his artillery, he ordered 
0 two thousand Frenchmen to storm the breach : they 
obtained possession of the outers court, and penetrated 
into the interior ward, but after a long struggle were 
3 expelled by the exertions of the garrison. The next 
day the English were in motion : Albany trembled at 
the name of the hero of Flodden field; and at midnight 
the Scottish army retired in confusion across the bor- 
ders. “ Undoubtedly,” exclaims Surrey in his dispatch 
to the king, “there was never man departed with more 
“ shame or more fear, than the duke has done to-dayt.” 
The result of this expedition, combined with the re- 
membrance of the last, overturned the authority of 
Albany ; and after an ineffectual attempt to retain the 
regency, he sailed for France, never more to set foot in 
Scotland. His departure enabled Margaret to resume 
the ascendency, and proclaim her son : but her imperi- 
ous temper, and scandalous familiarity with Henry 
Stuart, the son of lord Evandale, alienated her friends ; 
her application to Francis and Albany was received with 
indifference; and her husband, the earl of ‘Angus, 


* Among other things he requested to have a body of 4000 Germ&ri* at- 
tached to his army, for two purposes ; 1°. that they might teaph tlisjtar- 
lisli to observe tbe order of battle ; 2°. that he might be abb to o&pOM 
pikemeu to pikeraen. CuL B. vi. 238. The reader will reeoUett thMfbi* 
were the Scottish pikemeu, who bore dowu tbe right wins bt jSbe&ttM «f 
Flodden, , + Cal B. vi. 306. *lli^j8r 
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under the protection of Henry, took upon himself the 
office of regent. With the hope of obtaining aid from 
France the war terminated : truce succeeded to truce ; 
and the borders of the two kingdoms enjoyed along 
cessation from hostilities during eighteen years*. 

2. When Francis supplied Albany with troops and 
money, he had flattered himself that the Scottish inva- 
sion would detain the English forces at home, and 
would afford him leisure to pursue his intended expedi- 
tion into Italy, where of all his former conquests he re- 
tained only the citadels of Cremona and Milan. To op- 
pose him, a league for the defence of Lombardy had July, 
been concluded between the emperor, his brother Ferdi- 
nand, archduke of Austria, the Venetians, and Francesco 
Sforza, the reigning duke of Milan; and to this con- 
federacy had afterwards acceded the pope, the kings of . 
England and Hungary, and the republics of Florence, 3. 
Sienna, and Genoa. His open enemies the French king 
feared not to oppose with open force: but he was 
ignorant of the dark and dangerous conspiracy, which 
from the heart of his dominions threatened to precipitate 
him from the throne, and to dismember the monarchy. 
Among the French nobility no one was more illustrious 
by birth, more distinguished by talent, or more formid- 
able by wealth and connexions, than Charles, duke of 
Bourbon, constable of the kingdom. Francis had, how- 
ever, wounded his feelings by affronts, and Louise, the 
mother of Francis, by claiming the lands which he held 
in right of his deceased wife ; and the duke, prompted 
by resentment, lent a willing ear to the suggestions of 
the lord of Beaurain, and sir John Russell, secret envoys 
from Charles and Henry*!*. It was determined that as 
soon as Francis should have crossed the Alps, the 


• Fiddes, 818—324. Pinkerton, ii 18. 

+ Henry affected to consider this attempt as a just retaliation tor the 
auianoe between Francis and Desmond. But privately he required, as 
Kine or France, an oath of fealty, aod the bond of homage from Bourbon 
T^f" 1 , , After mB "y eVHB . ions Bourbon yielded to the first, but 
nwsed the latter as contrary to the terms of the alliance. See Fiddas and 
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English should invade Picardy, the Germans in the pay 
of England Burgundy, and the Spaniards Guienne, 
and that at the same moment Bourbon should unfurl 
his standard in the centre of the kingdom, and call 
around him the friends of his family, whom he numbered 
at two hundred gentlemen with their retainers. Confi- 
dent that Francis could never make head against so for- 
midable an alliance, each of the contracting parties in- 
dulged in the most magnificent hut delusive anticipa- 
tions. Henry already felt the crown of France fixed on 
his own head; Charles saw himself in possession of Bur- 
gundy, the patrimony of his forefathers ; and Bourbon 
already governed his duchy and the county of Provence 
as a sovereign prince. The last, that he might not ac- 
company the French army to Italy, feigned indisposi- 
tion, and was visited in his bed ty Francis at the castle 
of Molins. The king had received some dark hints of 
the plot ; but the apparent candour of Bourbon dispelled 
his suspicions ; and he proceeded in security to Lyons, 
where he was informed that the sick man had fled in 
disguise out of France. This intelligence disconcerted 
his former plans. Bonivet with the greater part of the 
army was ordered to enter Lombardy; the king re- 
mained to make head against his numerous enemies, 
who were already in motion. The duke of Suffolk, the 
Sept. English general, had been joined by the imperialists 
4 * under the count de Buren ; and twenty thousand men 
were detained a month under the walls of St. Omer, 
while it was debated in council whether they should 
open the campaign with the siege of Boulogne, or march 
through France to form a junction with the army from 
Germany. The latter plan, but against the wish of 
Henry, was adopted; the allied generals, carefully 
watched by the duke of Vendomc, traversed Artois and 
Oct. Pic&rdy, crossed the Somme and the Oise, alarmed the 
16 . unwarlike citizens of Paris, and sought their German 
friends in the neighbourhood of Laon. But to the Ger- 
mans had been opposed the duke of Guise, who with an 
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inferior force arrested their progress, and by intercept- 
ing their provisions, compelled them to evacuate the 
French territory. Disappointed in their hopes, the Nov. 
allies retraced their steps in the direction of Valen- 8. 
ciennes: a continuance of rainy weather, succeeded 
by a long and intense frost, multiplied diseases in their 
camp; the men perished daily in considerable numbers; 
and the two generals by common consent broke up the 
army. The king, who had already sent orders to Suf- 
folk to spend the winter on the French frontier, received 
the intelligence with strong expressions of displeasure ; 
and it required all the address of the cardinal to excuse 
the conduct of the duke, and to screen him from the 
resentment of his sovereign*. 

The emperor had not yet accomplished the invasion 
of Guienne, to which he had bound himself by treaty. 

It was indeed long before he could procure from the 
Cortes a grant of money to put his German auxiliaries in 
motion : their arrival was retarded by unforeseen im- 
pediments; and at last the Spanish lords refused to 
entangle themselves in the dangerous defiles of the Py- 
renees during the severity of the winter. But Charles re- 
plied that he wanted not their advice but their obedience ; 
and that he should consider as his personal enemy every 
man who remained behind. They accompanied him to Sep. 
the walls of Fontarabia ; and at the end of three months 22. 
that fortress opened its gatest. 

3. Italy, however, became the principal theatre, as it 
was the great object, of the war. From the foot of 
mount Ce\us, Bonivet poured his followers, consisting of 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Swiss, over the north of 
Lombardy; Asti, Alessandria, Novara, yielded to the 
torrent; nor was its progress arrested till it had reached 
the walls of Milan. That capital, defended by the 
valour of a numerous garrison, and by the hatred of the 
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inhabitants, who had already experienced the tyranny 
of a French master, defied the power and intrigues of 
Nov. the invaders ; and Bonivet, after a siege of some weeks, 
15. was compelled by the inclemency of the season to retire 
Sept, into winter quarters in Rosate and Biagrasso. In the 
14 . meantime pope Adrian died ; an event which suspended 
the march of the papal troops, and rekindled the expir- 
ing hopes of the English cardinal. The king imme- 
diately claimed of the emperor the execution of his 
former engagement in favour of Wolsey. That minister 
requested him to intimidate the conclave by the advance 
of the imperial army ; and the English envoys at Rome 
received orders to spare neither money nor promises to 
secure the tiara. They were, however, furnished with 
two sets of letters to be employed according to circum- 
stances ; the one recommending the elevation of the 
cardinal Giulio de' Medici, the other that of the royal fa- 
vourite. The conclave lasted six weeks : several candi- 
dates were successively rejected ; and the name of the 
English cardinal was again brought forward ; but the 
real struggle lay between the French and imperial fac- 
tions, of which the first, after a long resistance, gave 
Nov. way, Giulio was chosen at the unexpected nomina- 
19 . tion of his chief antagonist Pompeo Colonna. He took 
the name of Clement VII. For this disappointment 
Wolsey consoled himself with the belief that his ambi- 
tion would have been gratified, had not the populace of 
Rome assembled in crowds under the windows of the 
conclave, and demanded with shouts of intimidation an 
Italian pope. It is more probable that his exclusion was 
owing to the obstinacy of the French cardinals, who 
would never concur in the choice of a man, the most 
dangerous opponent of their sovereign*. 

During the winter Henry meditated the conquest of 

• Flddes, Collect, p 74. MS. Vitell. B 5. p. 233. Burnet, ». Rec. p. 192. 
UL Record*, p. 10 — 12. Pallavic. 217- Lettere de* Principi, 100, 8a 
m»je«t4 (l'empereur) n'a pas vuulu employer sou urmee d’ltalie afaire 
la dit cardinal Pape par force, comma luy avoit fait requerir par lettres 
du Roy ion maistre, et requis par lettres de sa main. Le Grand, ili. 46. 
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Normandy: but for tbe execution of his plan he re- 
quired the aid of Bourbon, whose services could not be 
spared from the intended campaign in Italy. Charles 
had employed every resource to recruit his forces ; while 
the French army was unaccountably suffered to dwindle 1524. 
away by disease and desertion. Bonivet soon found it Feb. 
necessary to retire from Biagrasso, followed and ha- 
rassed by a more numerous enemy. He reached Mang- 
nano in safety ; but, in crossing the Sessia, was defeated 
with the loss of several distinguished officers, and 
among them of the chevalier Bayard. From that hour 
the retreat was changed into a precipitate flight; the 
French garrisons surrendered at the first summons ; and May. 
111 a few days not a Frenchman was to be found in arms 
on the soil of Italy. Bourbon, urged by past success 
and the thirst of revenge, now proposed to carry the 
flames of war into the heart of his own country ; and 
Charles, though his own generals opposed him, adopted 
the plan of the exile. Henry, indeed, taught by the re- 
sult of the last campaign, refused to create a diversion 
by an invasion of Picardy : but he consented to pay one 
half of the expense, which had been estimated at one 
hundred thousand crowns. The marquess of Pescara 
took the command of the army, amounting to no more 
than seventeen thousand men : but they were veterans 
inured to war and victory, and expected to be joined by 
the numerous friends and partisans of the house of 
Bourbon in France. The resentment of the duke was, 
however, disappointed by the inconstancy of the im- 
perial councils ; and the army, instead of marching on 
Lyons, turned to the left to reduce Marseilles, that ^ U g. 
Charles, like his English uncle, might possess a commo- 19 . 
dious harbour within the territory of France. But Mar- 
seilles was protected by the patriotism of the citizens, 
and the bravery of the garrison : a numerous army was 
hastily collected at Avignon for its relief; and at tbe ex- Sept, 
piration of forty days the siege was raised with terror 29 . 
and precipitation. In defiance of the intreaties of his 
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mother, and the advice of his council, Francis once more 
aspired to the conquest of Milan ; and it became a con- 
test of speed between the two armies, which should be 
the first to obtain possession of that capital. The 
French, with their accustomed activity, hastened by the 
beaten road over mount Corns: the imperialists, with in- 
defatigable perseverance, worked their way through the 
ravines, and over the rocks of the Riviera del Mare. 
When the former arrived at Vercclli, the latter had 
reached Alva: thence they inarched with rapidity to 
Milan; but, finding that a pestilential disease raged 
within the walls, they threw a garrison into the castle, 
and quitted the city by the porta Romana, as their pur- 
suers entered by the porta Ticinese. It was thought, 
that if Francis had continued to follow the enemy, lie 
might by one blow' lia\e terminated the war: but lie 
Oct. turned aside to besiege the strong city of Pavia, de- 
28. fended by Antonio da Leyva with a garrison of six thou- 
sand men. For three months the attack and defence of 
the place were conducted wdth equal obstinacy and equal 
confidence of success : but the French monarch impru- 
dently divided his strength by detaching Albany, the 
late regent of Scotland, to invade the kingdom of 
Naples, who was opposed on his march by the Colonnesi, 
and advanced no further than the w'alls of Rome*. 

We may now revert to the transactions in England, 
and trace the crigin of that dissension, which gradually 
led to the dissolution of the friendship between Henry 
and Charles. In the beginning of the year the arch- 
bishop of Capua received a commission from Clement to 
proceed to the different powers at war, and to make them 
an offer of the papal mediation. The king of England 
replied, that he should never separate his interests from 
those of his nephew; but that, if any negotiation 
should take place before his holiness, it would be proper 
that a secret but accredited agent from the French cabi' 


• T ) u Bulky, 100. Muratori, 198-200. 
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net should be sent both to the imperial and the English 
courts. Within a few weeks an Italian, named Giovanni 
Joacchino, in the service of Louise, regent of France 
during her son’s absence, appeared at Boulogne in 
quality of a merchant, and solicited a passport to Eng- 
land*. On his arrival Wolscy acquainted De Praet, the 
imperial ambassador, with the real character of this pre- 
tended merchant; but at the same time promised to 
communicate to that minister whatever overtures might 
be made through his agency. Suspicion, however, was 
excited by the frequent interviews between the cardinal 
and Joacchino; at the end of eight months De Praet 
could no longer conceal his alarm ; and in his letters to 
the emperor, and to Margaret, the governess of the 
Netherlands, he disclosed his apprehensions, and the j 
grounds on which he had formed them. On one of Jan. 
these occasions, his messenger was stopped on the road 5. 
as a vagrant, probably by the contrivance of the cardi- 
nal : and the dispatches which he cairied were de- 
ciphered, and read before the council. Both Charles 
and Margaret immediately complained of the insult 
which had been offered to them in the arrest of their 
servant: but Wolsey, to justify himself, attributed it to 
accident; declared that he had faithfully communi- 
cated to De Praet every proposal made by the French 
agent; and protested that nothing could be further from 
his wish than to foment dissensions between his sove- 
reign and the emperor. It must be acknowledged that 
the transaction wears a very suspicious appearance : but 
his assertion is borne out by the tenor of his dispatches 
both immediately preceding, and immediately following, 
this quarrelt. Suspecting that Clement was inclined to 
favour the cause of France, he had instructed the 
bishop of Bath to remind the pontiff of his obligations 
to the king and the emperor, and to warn him of the 

* Joacritiuo was a Genoese, seigneur de Vaux et Pussy, counsellor and 
•toward of tlie household to Louise. R\m. passim. 

fFiddes, 313-318. Hall, 125-135. btate Pup. L 151. 
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evils to which he would expose the church of Germany, 
by offending the only prince who would protect it 
against the enmity of the reformers*. Sir John Russell 
received orders to puy fifty thousand crowns as a reward 
to the army of the duke of Bourbon, with discretionary 
powers to add five or ten thousand more, if it were ne- 
cessary or expedient : Pace was commanded to urge the 
Venetians to seize the defiles of the Alps, and intercept 
the reinforcements which were on their march to join 
Francis ; and sir G regory da Casale was instructed to 
concert with Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, means to 
protect that kingdom against the forces of Albany, and 
to preserve Milan from the dominion of France *K 

But this anxiety of Wolsey was entirely supertluous. 
Before his dispatches could reap,h the theatre of war 
Italy had been saved, and Francis was a capti\e m the 
hands of the emperor. Though Leyva had successfully 
repelled every assault of the besiegers, he beheld with 
dismay the rapid approach of famine ; and communi- 
cated his situation to the imperial generals in the fol- 
lowing laconic note : “ Either come to us, or we must 
“ cut our way to you.” The French army lay strongly 
intrenched under the walls of Pavia : and its rear-guard 
was posted in the beautiful castle of Mirabello, situate 

• The following passa".* does honour to the cardinal. “ Tleiein to say 
“ the truth, and to acquit myself of my duty and most tender v.i'al towards 
" his holiness, 1 cannot see how it may stand w ith the pleusurc of Almighty 
" God, that the heads of the church should thus iimdve and mix them- 
•< selves, and the state by conjunction, unto temporal princes in the wars : 
“ but that, us 1 verily Bupjiose, since the leagues offensive uud defensive, 
“ or both, have been used to be made in the name of the pope, God has 
“ stricken and sent affliction to the holy church.*’ l iddes, 30 o. 

+ Fiddes, 308, 301). Collect. 117. 1 have entered into this detail that 
the reader may judge of the credit due to mi assertion first made by the 
imperialists, and since tuken for granted by historians, that the subsequent 
alliance between Henry und Francis, and the dhorce of queen Catherine, 
were suggested by Wolsey. in order to revenge himself on the emperor for 
the disappointment of his hopes w ith respect to the papacy. For eighteen 
months ufter that disappoint cn-nl no truces of disaffection appear in his 
dispatches, but the most eager desire to promote the common cause of the 
allies If he objected to the invasion of France till the imperialists had 
obtained some decided advantage, and suspended the remittances to Bour- 
bon’s army, till the emperor fulfilled his pecuniary engagements, he did 
nothing more than Iub duty, after the wuut of good laitli which ho lind 
hitherto experienced. 
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in an extensive park, which had been enclosed with a 
high and solid wall. The allies having, to conceal their F*b 
design, made false attacks during several days, marched 24. 
silently at midnight to the park : a body of pioneers be- 
gan to demolish the wall : before daylight the army en- 
tered through a breach one hundred paces in length ; 
and at dawn the castle was earned by surprise. Francis 
hastily and unadvisedly drew his troops out of their in- 
trenchments, and marched to oppose the enemy. Of 
the battle which followed it is difficult to form any 
distinct idea from the confused narratives of the original 
writers. But the French were harassed in the rear by 
the garrison ; they were deprived of the use of their ar- 
tillery by interposing themselves between their trenches 
and the allies ; and their gendarmerie, after gaining 
some advantages, was broken by a strong body of 
Spanish musketeers. The Swiss in the pay of Francis 
did not maintain their former reputation, but turned 
their backs at the first charge ; and the German auxili- 
aries, who fought with the bravery of despair, were 
slain to a man. The king saw the most faithful of his 
nobles fall around him: he had received two slight 
wounds in the face, and one in the hand ; his horse was 
killed under him ; and still he refused to surrender to 
the Spaniards by whom he was surrounded. Fortu- 
nately Pomperunt, a French gentleman in the service of 
Bourbon, recognised his sovereign, and called Lannoy, 
who kneeling kissed the kings hand, received his sword, 
and in return gave his own, saying that it did not be- 
come a monarch to appear unarmed in the presence of 
a subject. "With Francis were taken the nominal king 
of Navarre, the bastard of Savoy, and many distinguished 
noblemen. The slain amounted to more than eight 
thousand men, among whom were several captains of 
rank, and, to the great satisfaction of Henry, Richard 
de la Pole, the pretender to the English throne*. 

•Pet. Mart. p.484. DuBeilay.117. Gulccianl. 1084. 
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In London the victory of Pavia was announced to the 
citizens with every demonstration of joy. A day of 
thanksgiving was appointed; the cardinal officiated at 
St. Paul’s; and the king assisted in state with the am- 
bassadors of the allies. To derive every possible advan- 
tage from the captivity of Francis, Tuiistull, bishop of 
London, and Wynglield, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster. were despatched to the imperial court, with in- 
structions to place every obstacle in their power to the 
liberation of the royal prisoner: and to propose that 
Henry and Charles should invade France in concert; 
that they should meet each other at Pans : and that the 
king of England should ascend the French throne as 
his lawful inheritance, while the emperor should re- 
cover those provinces to which belaid claim as repre- 
sentative of the house of Burgundy*. But to execute 
this gigantic plan required a copious supply of money ; 
and, though the time allotted for the late taxes was not 
expired, yet their produce had been already anticipated. 
To another parliament the king felt an insuperable ob- 
jection ; for the last had not only cut down the amount 
of his demand, but had also deferred the grant till after 
the time when it was most wanted. He therefore re- 
solved to raise money by the royal prerogative ; a fourth 
was demanded of the clergy, a sixth of the laity ; and 
commissioners were named to levy the new subsidy in 
the different counties. But the clergy made the most 
obstinate resistance. They replied, that the commission 
was contrary to the liberties of the realm ; that the king 
could take no man’s goods, but by due order of law ; and 
that therefore they would pay nothing more than they 
had already granted in convocation. They even preached 
Apr. these doctrines from the pulpit, and by words and ex- 
ample animated the people to resistance. Informed of 
the general feeling by the commissioners, the king re- 
luctantly issued a proclamation, stating that he de- 


'Fiddes, 327-332. 
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manded no particular sum, but would rely on the “ be- 
nevolence” of his subjects, and accept whatever they 
might individually think proper to give. But this ex- 
pedient did not succeed. It was replied, that benevo- 
lences had been declared illegal by act of parliament. 

In London the citizens by their unanimity eluded the 
artifices, the prayers, and the arguments of Wolsey ; in 
Kent the commissioners were insulted and put to flight ; 
in Suffolk four thousand men took up arms, but were 
persuaded to return to their homes by the duke of Nor- May 
folk; and at length Henry, by a proclamation pub- 
lished, as was pretended, at the earnest request of the 
cardinal, remitted to his subjects all the demands which 
he had made. Thus the spirit of the clergy and people 
triumphed over the despotism of the king, and the 
wiles of his minister ; and this attempt to invade, served 
only to strengthen, and perpetuate, the liberties of the 
nation*. 

Before the arrival of the English envoys the invasion 
of France had been debated and rejected in the imperial 
cabinet. Charles, though the lord of so many nations, 
could not raise a single crown, without the consent of 
his subjects ; and, instead of being able to defray the 
expense of a new expedition, had not wherewith to 
liquidate the arrears of his victorious army in Italy : 
while France, though humbled by the captivity of her 
king, and the loss of the mercenary Germans and Swiss 
who followed her standard, still preserved her native 
strength unimpaired. On these grounds the emperor 
preferred negotiation to war, forbade by proclamation 
any inroad into the French territory, and cheerfully con- 
sented to an armistice during the six following months. 

To the proposal of the ambassadors he replied, that, as 
the game was already enclosed in the toils, they had 
nothing more to do than to make the most of their 
good fortune ; and for that purpose he requested both 


vol. vi. 
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the king and the cardinal to empower the English 
agents to co-operate with the imperial ministers in set- 
tling the terms on which Francis should recover his 
liberty*. From his letters it is plain that he had no 
wish to dissolve bis alliance with Henry : but it is also 
true that his displeasure at the conduct of the English 
cabinet, joined to the great superiority which he had 
obtained, made him less solicitous to flatter the vanity 
of his uncle, or to retain the friendship of the favourite. 
1°. The insult which he had received in the person of 
his ambassador had sunk deep into his breast : nor was 
the subsequent treatment of De Praet of a nature to 
soothe his resentment. That minister was become the 
object of Wolsey’s hatred: his character was publicly 
April lampooned ; his life was even menaced; and at last 
11. (whether through apprehension, the orders of his 
court, is uncertain) he privately left London, and by ex- 
traordinary exertions reached Madrid before the arrival 
of Tunstall and Wyngfield t. 2°. The constant residence 
of Joacchino in the neighbourhood of Westminster was 
another source of suspicion and uneasiness : nor could 
Charles be persuaded that more did not pass in the in- 
terviews between him and the cardinal, than the latter 
chose to avow J. 3°. By letters which had been inter- 
cepted at sea, he had learned that the princess Mary, 
though she had been contracted to him for years, had been 
secretly offered in marriage both to the king of Scot- 
land and the king of France ; and to put Henry’s sincerity 
to the test, he now formally demanded her as his wife, 
promising that if she were conve) ed to the Low Coun- 
tries, she should be proclaimed empress, and should be 

* Qu’il pouvoil demeurer en repos : qu'uy untie cerf duns ses tulles, 11 ne 
faloit sonycr qu’a pnrtnjjer la wipe. Ambuss, de M. de Tarbes, apud Le 
Grand, Histoiredu Divorce, i. 41. Id. iii. 40. 

+ Hall, 139. 11 Cut audit royaume d’Angleterre maltralte, menasse, 
prins les lettres qu’il eBcrivoit a saditc* mujcsle. et icelles ouvertea par les 
rainistreB dudit roy contre tom droits diviu et humain. Charles's memorial 
against llcnrv. upud Ije Grund, iii. 40. Rymer's medited papers, Hen. 
VIII. vol. iii '43. 

% Le Graud, iii. 39. Fiddes, 330. 
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received with the honours due to that high dignity. The 
king denied the charge, but refused to part with his only 
daughter at so early an age. He would, however, pledge 
himself to deliver her, whenever Charles would enable 
him to receive the crown of France in Paris, or would 
give him in exchange the captive monarch* * . 

If we may credit the assertion of Henry, it was the 
cold and supercilious tone now assumed by Charles, and 
the little attention paid to his counsels, which alienated 
him from his nephew : perhaps if he had faithfully 
analysed the workings of his own breast, he would have 
discovered that ne was also envious of the elevation to 
which the young emperor had been raised by the battle 
of Pavia, and began to fear from his superior power that 
danger to the liberties of Europe which he had formerly 
imputed -to the ambition of Francis. There was another 
reason which weighed still more powerfully with his 
minister. In the present embarrassed state of the 
finances it was necessary to procure money from some 
source or other. His recent failure had taught him that 
he could not extort it from the people ; and he knew 
that to expect it from the justice or the gratitude of 
Charles was useless. France alone presented a certain 
resource. By a separate negotiation with that power, 
he would be enabled to dictate the conditions of peace ; 
and, besides preventing the extraordinary expenses in- 
cident to a state of war, might insist on the payment of 
the large sums due to England from France by former j une 
conventions. To the first overture from J oacchino he 9. 
returned a most favourable answer: an armistice July 
granted for forty days was soon prolonged to four ***■ 
months ; and during the suspension of arms, an alliance 
defensive and offensive was concluded between the two * 
crowns. The French cabinet purchased this advantage jjJf’ 
with the following sacrifices. It consented, 1°. To pay 
to Henry, in lieu of his present demands, the sum of two 

• Le Gmiid, iii. 39. Hull, 136. Fiddfig, 331. 
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millions of crowns by half-yearly instalments of fifty 
thousand crowns each, and, when that debt should be 
fully discharged, to pay him moreover an annual pen- 
sion of one hundred thousand crowns during the term 
of his natural life : 2°. To allow Henry’s sister Mary, 
the queen dowager of France, to enjoy the full profits of 
her dower for the future, and to discharge the arrears 
already due to her by half-yearly payments of five thou- 
sand crowns. 3°. To pay to the cardinal, by regular 
instalments in the course of seven years and a half, 
thirty thousand crowns, due on account of his resigna- 
tion of the bishopric of Tournay, and one hundred thou- 
sand more as a reward for his services to the royal fa- 
mily of France : 4°. and lastly, to engage that the duke 
of Albany should never return to Scotland during the 
minority of the present king. % ensure the faithful 
performance of these articles every possible formality 
was observed. Louise sanctioned them with her oath ; 
Francis ratified them both during his captivity, and 
again after his release ; and the principal of the French 
nobility, with the great cities of Toulouse, Lyons, 
Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Bordeaux, Tours, and Rouen, 
bound themselves, under the forfeiture of all their pro- 
perty, not only to observe the treaty themselves, but to 
compel the king himself to observe it by all the means 
Oct. in their power*. After this the reader will perhaps 
learn with surprise, that at the same time the attorney 
and solicitor general of the parliament of Paris entered 
On the private register a solemn protest against the 
whole transaction, that Francis might, whenever he 
thought proper, found on that protest a refusal to fulfil 
these engagements +. 

The captive monarch was at first confined in the strong 
May fortress of Pizzighitone : but he longed to see Charles 
17. himself, in the hope of acquiring by his address the 
esteem of the young conqueror ; and at his own petition 

• Rym. ziv. 37. 45—113. 121—154. f D'Orlenns, anno 1525. 
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was removed from Italy to Spain, from Pizzighitone to June 
the Alcazar of Madrid*. But his expectations were 14 - 
disappointed. The imperial ministers were aware of 
the disposition of Charles, who seldom refused a favour; 
they feared that through pity or vanity he might be 
drawn into imprudent concessions ; and, before the arri- 
val of Francis, had removed him to Toledo, that he might 
preside at an assembly of the Cortes. There he was 
assailed by the importunities of the nation, importuni- 
ties probably dictated by himself, to marry, in order to 
preserve the succession; and in consequence he in- 
structed his ambassador in London to demand that the 
lady Mary should be sent to Spain, or that he should be 
released from his contract to marry her. Henry a se- 
cond time refused to part with his daughter at that 
early age; but acknowledged that such refusal on July 
his part ought not to prevent the emperor from consult- fl- 
ing his o\m interests, and therefore sent full power to the 
English ambassadors to give him a formal release from Sept, 
his engagement. They, however, received it not before 13. 
Charles was perfectly acquainted with Henry’s defec- 
tion to the cause of his adversary : still he accepted the 
release as a boon ; because, without the dissolution of 
his contract with Mary, he could not be validly con- 
tracted to any other woman. In a few weeks he mar- 
ried Isabella, infanta of Portugal, who brought with her 
a marriage portion of nine hundred thousand crowns t 

• A la requeste audit seigneur Roy Tres-chrestien. Rym. xiv. 308. 

+ Lemuel irma myeulx dVnvoyer pouvoir a sen ambasBudeuTs pour con- 
■entir u aultre marriage avec aucunes conditions, que d'envoyer sadite 
fllle par defu. Memorial of Charles apud Le Graud, iii. -40. When the 
demand was made. Mary was only in her eleventh year. Hall says, that 
the junta advised Charles not to wait till she were af aye : he then adds; 

"they ulso said she wus begotten of his brother’s wile." (Hall, 149.) 

On the authority of thiH passage, several writers have ventured to assert 
that the validity of Henry's marriage with Catherine was disputed in 
Spain, aud that Charles refused to marry Marv on the ground that her 
legitimacy wus doubtful. Among these was Burnet, in his first volume, 
P;™: but having afterwards K . e0 the instructions to the ambassadors 
at Madrid, he cundidly acknowledged that it was a mistake. (Tom. Hi. 
p. «.) Isabella wus espoused to Charles on Nov. 1 : and, on account of 
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In the mean time negotiations had been opened and 
interrupted, resumed and adjourned, between the French 
and imperial ministers. Francis signified his willing- 
ness to abandon his right of sovereignty over the country 
of Flanders, and even to renounce his claim to the duchy 
of Milan and the kingdom of Naples : but he refused on 
any consideration to sever the rich province of Burgundy 
from his crown, and offered in its place a considerable 
sum of money. Charles indignantly replied, that money 
was not his object : that he did not mean to sell the 
liberty of his captive, but to recover what was his own* ; 
that it was not fifty years since Burgundy had been un- 
justly wrested from his family ; and that Francis must 
now restore it, or linger out his days in a prison. It was 
in vain that the king threatened to commit suicide, that 
he neglected his health till his life appeared in danger, 
that he signed an act of abdication in favour of the dau- 
1526 P* 1 * 11, No argument could mollify the emperor, no 
Jan. artifice elude the penetration of his ministers. At length 
14. the reluctance of Francis was apparently overcome. He 
consented to transfer Burgundy to Charles within six 
weeks after his release ; to surrender his two eldest sons 
as hostages for the performance of that engagement ; to 
renounce his own pretensions to Milan, Naples, and the 
sovereignty of Flanders, if on the other part the emperor 
would renounce his to Boulogne, Ponthieu, and several 
tracks on both banks of the Somme ; to marry Eleonora, 
the sister of Charles ; to restore the duke of Bourbon to 
all his former rights and possessions ; to guarantee the 
emperor against the demands of the king of England 
for the arrears of his pension, which had been suspended 
during the war ; and, if he found himself unable to ful- 
fil these articles, to place himself again a captive in the 
hands of his adversary t. The honour of Francis has been 
the theme of many panegyrists : it will be difficult to 

* Non libertatem re pi vendere . . Bed quod erat jure Buum per mutu um 
benefleium red pore. Sepulveda, 1. vi. p. 181. 
fRym.ziv.308. 
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discover any traces of it in his couduct on this occasion. 
On the very morning on which he had determined to 
sign the treaty, he called a few trusty friends around him, 
read to them a protest against the validity of the act which 
he was about to perform, and then, with the resolution 
to violate his promise, wrote his signature, engaged 
to fulfil every article on the faith of a king, and con- 
firmed that pledge with the sacred obligation of an oath. 

The treaty of Madrid called into action the diplomatic 
finesse, or rather the low cunning of the English cabinet. 
As soon as the particulars were known, sir Thomas 
Cheney, and Dr. Taylor, a celebrated jurist, were de- 
spatched to France, ostensibly to congratulate the king 
on his release from captivity, m reality to obtain from 
him the ratification of the convention already concluded 
with Henry by his mother, and to urge him to the viola- 
tion of that which he had himself concluded with the 
emperor. But they were instructed to proceed with 
caution and dissimulation ; to ascertain previously the 
real dispositions of the French cabinet; to speak as 
from themselves, and not in the name of their so- 
vereign ; to affect ignorance, and request that the 
treaty of Madrid might be communicated to them; 
to exclaim against the severity of its conditions, 
and to express their hope that the nation would rise 
in a body, and prevent the king from fulfilling them. 
Then Cheney, who knew nothing of law, was to inquire 
of his colleague, if it were possible that oaths and pro- 
mises made in such circumstances could be binding; 
and Taylor, who was already furnished with pretended 
precedents, and with the opinions of canonists and 
divines, was in a learned discourse to maintain the nega- 
tive *. When they set out, Francis had already crossed 
the small river Andaye, the boundary between his 
dominions and those of Spain, on which he had been 


Fiddeg, 358-361. Strype, 61-63. 
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exchanged for his two eldest sons, the dauphin and the 
M»' duke of Orleans. The same day he rode to Bayonne, 
where he signed the bond for the payment of the two 
millions of crowns, and the yearly pension to Henry, 
and wrote to him a letter expressive of his gratitude for 
the interference of the English monarch, and of his re- 
solution to be guided by him in ail his transactions with 
April the emperor. At Bordeaux he received the ambassa- 
15. dors, and ratified with his signature the existing engage- 
ments between the two crowns *. It soon appeared that 
he required not the invitation of Henry to violate the 
treaty of Madrid. Ho refused to surrender Burgundy, 
on the pretext, that it was contrary to his coronation oath, 
and to the will of the natives ; but offered in compensa- 
tion, what had been before rejected^ a sum of money. 
Charles immediately called on him like a loyal prince 
to return into captivity : but he laughed at the requisi- 
tion, and spent the summer in negotiations with Henry. 
Francis bound himself never to make peace with the 
A„g. emperor till full security were obtained for the liquida- 
8. tion of the debt due to the English king from Charles : 
and Henry engaged not to accept of such security, till 
the French princes should he freed from captivity for a 
ransom of one million of crowns. But here the king 
and his ministers thought it expedient to pause. Francis 
sought to make Henry a party in the war. But Wolsey, 
though he deemed it proper to keep alive the hopes of 
the French monarch, was at the same time too cautious 
to he drawn into any positive engagement on the part of 
his sovereign t. 

• Rvm.xiv. 129— 133, 134— 154. 

f Slat. Pap. i 170. 7. Rvm. 1*5. 7. 9—192. Iu one of the conferences 
in Spain, the emperor's chancellor, speaking of the violation of the treaty 
of Madrid, let fall the words ‘‘falsehood and perfldv." France com- 
plained of them to Henry as an insult to all crowned heads. The king 
replied that the chancellor was the most infamous of men; and Wolsey. 
after a long conference with him, advised that Francis should demand 
personal satisfaction of the emperor, unless he disavowed the language of 
his minister ; and promised that Henry himself would take up the quarrel. 
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That I might not interrupt the course of political 
events, I have hitherto abstained from noticing the re- 
ligious revolution, which had already occurred in Ger- 
many ; and which gradually new- modelled the clergy, 
subverted the established creed, and abolished the papal 
authority in several of the states of Europe. As in a 
few years it penetrated into this island, and produced 
the most important innovations in our religious polity, it 
cannot, though of foreign origin, be deemed foreign to 
the history of England : nor will the reader be dis- 
pleased, if I have reserved for the conclusion of this 
chapter a more detailed account of the causes which led 
to its commencement, and accelerated its progress. 

It is well known that the primitive church visited 
with peculiar severity the more tiagrant violations of 
the divine law ; and that such punishments were occa- 
sionally mitigated by the “ indulgence ” of the bishops, 
who, in favour of particular penitents, were accustomed 
to abridge the austerities enjoined by the canons, or to 
commute them for works of charity, and exercises of 
piety. When Urban II. in the council of Clermont 
called upon the Christian nations to emancipate J erusa- 
lem from the yoke of the infidels, he offered to the 
adventurers a “ plenary indulgence;” that is, he enacted 
that all who. having confessed their sins with true re- 
pentance of heart, might engage in the expedition, 
should be exempted, in consequence of the labours and 
dangers to which they voluntarily exposed themselves, 
from the canonical penances to which they were other- 
wise liable*. Two centuries later, in the council of 
Lyons, the same indulgence was extended to those who, 
unable to join the crusade in person, should by volun- 
tary donations contribute to its success t. From that 
period indulgences began to be multiplied. As often as 
money was required for any object really or apparently 

if Anything should prevent Francis from meeting his adversary. Le 
Grand, iii. 59. 63, 64. 

• Cone. Claremont, con. 2. + Cone. Lugdun. 1. cap. xvii. 
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connected with the interests of religion, they were offered 
to the people ; and, as men give with less reluctance, 
when they are left to their own option, than when they 
are compelled by force, the expedient generally suc- 
ceeded. But abuses of two kinds grew out of the prac- 
tice. 1°. The money was frequently diverted from its 
original destination, and found its way into the private 
coffers of the pontiff, or into the treasuries of the secular 
princes*. 2°. The office of collectirg the contributions 
was committed to inferior agents called questors ; whose 
interest it was, as they received a per-centage on the 
amount, to exaggerate the advantages of the indulgence, 
and to impose on the simplicity and credulity of the 
people. It is indeed true that, to prevent such abuses, 
severe constitutions had been enactec^by several popes f : 
but these laws were either not enforced* or had fallen 
into disuse ; and those who bewailed the evil, saw little 
hope of a remedy from pontiffs, who seemed to have for- 
gotten their spiritual character, in their ardour to free 
Italy from the dominion of strangers, and to aggrandise 
at the same time their respective families. 

Among the different projects which occupied the rest- 
less mind of Julius II., was that of erecting a temple 
worthy of the capital of the Christian world, of enormous 
dimensions and unrivalled magnificence. To raise 
money for this purpose, he had published an indulgence 
in Poland and France ; which his successor Leo X. had 
with the same view extended to the northern provinces 
of Germany $. The papal commission was directed to 
Albert, elector of Mentz, and archbishop of Magde- 
burg; and that prelate employed as his delegate Tetzel, 

* Thus about six years before tlie rise of Luther, an indulgence had 
been preached in Saxony, to raise money for the war against the Turks. 
But the whole sum wub divided betw een the emperor and the elector, who 
afterwards patronised Luther. As some reparatiou, he gave 200 florins to 
the church ofWitiemherg. Schmidt, 1. viii. c. 3. 

t Certus mllii videbar me habiturum patron urn papam . . . qui in suis 
decretis clanssime damnat queestorum ini modes Liam. Luth. Op. L Pras£ 

| Pallauciuo, i. 52. That he had ussigued, as is often said, u portion of 
the profits to his sister Maddalena, is shown to be false by Pallavicino.54. 
Even Lather says the money was ad fabricam Sancti Petri. Op.i, 1. 11, 
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a dominican friar, who had already executed the same 
office under the Teutonic knights. The brethren of 
Tetzel rapidly spread themselves over Saxony some, 
not content with their sermons from the pulpit, offered 
indulgences in the streets and markets, in taverns and 
private houses ; they even taught, if we may credit the 
interested declamation of their adversary, that every 
contributor, if he paid on his own account, infallibly 
opened to himself the gates of heaven ; if on account of 
the dead, instantly liberated a soul from the prison of 
purgatory*. 

The origin of the revolution which followed may, with 
probability, be attributed to the counsels of Staupitz, 
vicar of the friars of St. Augustine. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that he was actuated by a spirit of oppo- 
sition to the dominicans, whether that opposition 
sprung from any previous rivalry between the two insti- 
tutes, or from resentment, that the lucrative office of 
collecting the contributions had been bestowed on Tetzel 
instead of himself t. For his ostensible agent he se- 
lected a young friar of his own order, Martin Luther, a 
man of an ardent mind, of unimpeached morals, and of 
strong prejudices against the court of Rome. When 
Frederic, elector of Saxony, founded the university of 1508. 
Wittemberg, Luther had obtained a professorship at the 
recommendation of Staupitz, and soon attracted notice 
by the peculiar boldness of his assertions, and his con- 
stant preference of the opinions of Plato to the doctrines 
of Aristotle. He was now in his thirty-fifth year, vain 

• Luther, i. 1. 157— Erasmus says, de indulgentik sic loquebantur 
ut oec idiot® Terre possent ... Here, opinor, moverunt animum Lutherf, 
ut primum uuderet se quoruud&m intolerabili impudent!.® opponere. Ep. 
ud Alb. Mag. Archiep. p. 422. 

t Cumpure the letter of Luther to Staupitz, with that of StaupUs to 
Spalatiu. Luth. Oper. i 64. 323. Pallav. 1. 32. Spondan. ad ana. 1517. 

That the office was taken from the Autfustiniuns and given to the Domini, 
cans, is not true. It had before been executed by the latter, and the 
friars minors. Pallav. 1. 52. 57. But many attributed the controversy to 
the jealousy between the two orders, as Leo himself (Bandello, par. iiL 
novel, Valdez (apud Pet. Mart. 380), and Cochleus (apod Raynald, 
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of his talents for disputation, and fearless of opposition; 
and eagerly undertook the task assigned to him by the 
zeal or the envy of his superior" 8 . His first essay was 
the composition of ninety -five short theses on the nature 
of indulgences and the errors of the questors ; which he 
enclosed in a letter to the archbishop, with a significant 
hint, that unless he interposed to remedy the abuse, 
some orthodox writer would reluctantly come forward 
to expose the falsehood of the doctrines publicly taught 
1517. under the sanction of his authority. But his ardour in 
Oct. the cause did not allow him to wait for the answer of the 
33# prelate. The same day or the next morning he affixed 
his theses to the great door of the church ofWittem- 
berg ; then maintained them publicly from the pulpit : 
and afterwards dispersed them in printed copies through 
the chief cities of Germany. These^elebratod proposi- 
tions had been selected with much care and ingenuity. 
Though in most points they receded from the more com- 
mon opinions, there were few among them which could 
not claim the patronage of some orthodox writer ; and 
for greater security they were brought forward not as 
incontestible doctrines, but as mere doubts, which had 
suggested themselves to the mind of the professor, and 
which he submitted to discussion for the sole purpose of 
discovering and establishing the truth. They moreover 
possessed another recommendation to popularity ; they 
were seasoned with bold and repeated sarcasms against 
the insatiate rapacity of the court of Rome, and the per- 
sonal avarice of the collectors +. 

The dominican friars were alarmed and exasperated at 

• Lather in his letter to the pope attributed his opposition to zeal, or the 
warmth of y outh : pro zelo Christi sicuti mihi videbur, aut, si ita placet, pro 
jute Dili calore, quo uiebar. Luth. i. 65. 

f Amort* et studio elucidauds veritatis hrec subscripts, theroata disputa- 
buntur WittemberKffi.pTBssidente R. P. Martino Luthero, Eremitano Au- 
gustano artium et S. Theologi® Magistro, ejusdem ibidem'' ordinario lee- 
tore. Luth. Op. i. 2. Whoever examines these propositions, or the dispute 
to which they gave birth , will plainly see that no divines taught, os they 
are sometimes supposed to have done, that indulgences "were remissions 
” of sin, on paymeut of a sum of money, according to a tixed table of rates,** 
much less that they were M remissions of sin not yet committed.' 1 
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the opposition of Luther. They refuted his theses with 
warmth, and were answered by him with greater 
warmth. The controversy soon attracted public no- 
tice throughout Germany, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Some hailed the attempt of Luther as the pre- 
lude to a reformation of abuses ; many began to tremble 
for the unity of the church ; and others amused them- 
selves withobserving the arts and the vehemence of the 
contending parties. In the latter class, if credit be due 
to the novelist Bandello, we must place Leo himself, 
who admired the talents of Martin, and is said to have 
Hewed with indifference the rise of the quarrel between 
him and his opponents *. 

Lutlier, however, aware that he had given cause of 
offence, and apprehensive of the resentment of the pontiff, 
thought it prudent lo address to him a most submissive 
letter, concluding with these words : “ Wherefore, most 
“ holy father, 1 throw myself prostrate at your feet 
“ with all that. I have or am. My life and death are in 
“ your hands. Call or recall me, approve or condemn 
“ me as you please. I shall acknowledge your voice as 
“ the voice of Christ, who presides and speaks in your 
“ person He may have been sincere in these pro- 
fessions ; but they were only the passing effusions of 
the moment. The new apostle soon reverted to his 
former course, extending his researches from indul- 
gences to other articles of the established creed, and 
displaying a marked partiality for such opinions as were 
most calculated to shock the feelings and confound the 
notions of men. At Heidelberg he maintained both in 
word and writing, that by the fall of Adam man has 
been deprived of the use of free will ; that faith alone is 
sufficient for salvation ; and that the best of our actions 

* CV fra Martino aveva bt'llissimo ingeguo. et che coteite erano invidie 
fratesche. llaudello, par. lit novel, 25. 

t Quare, beutissimc pater, prosirutum me pedibus tun beatitudinis 
oflerocum omnibus qua*, sum et habeo. V i vinca , occide : voco, revocu ; 
approbu, reproba. ut plucuerit.— ' ocem tiinm, voccm Christi in te prefti* 
deutis et loquuntis uguoscura. Luth. Op L 66, 
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1516. are of their own nature grievous offences*. The auditor 
Aug* of the papal court, the bishop of Ascoli, harl already 
cited him to appear at Rome within sixty days : but, 
when he heard of Luther’s conduct at Heidelberg, he 
pronounced him a heretic without waiting for the ex- 
piration of that term. Tommaso de Vio, commonly 
called cardinal Cajetan, the legale in Germany, was or- 
Aug. dered at the same time to summon the new preacher 
^ 3 * before his tribunal, and to absolve him if he showed 
signs of repentance, but otherwise to keep him in safe 
custody till instructions should arrive from Rome t. 

Luther now began to betray symptoms of terror. He 
petitioned that his cause might be heard in Germany 
and not at Rome ; lie procured a testimonial in favour 
of his morals and orthodoxy from the university of Wit- 
temberg; and he earnestly solicited ^he elector to ante- 
date and sign a paper, containing a fictitious refusal of 
Sept, a passport, that the professor might exhibit it as d proof 
25 * of his willingness to obey the citation, had he not been 
prohibited by his sovereignj. But the sophisms, with 
which he laboured to justify the falsehood, did not 
satisfy the^conscience of Frederic: who, at the conclu- 
sion of the diet, compelled Luther to proceed to Augs- 
burg. Contrary to his expectations, he was received 
Oct. with kindness, almost with respect $ : but all his arti- 
flees to inveigle the cardinal into a verbal controversy 
were useless. Cajetan replied that he had no commis- 
13* sion to dispute. As a friend he would admonish Luther 
to retract his errors ; as a father he was ready to receive 
15. a repentant son. At the close of their third meeting, 
Cajetan, Staupitz the vicar, Lintz, the confidential friend 
of Luther, and Urbano, the envoy from Montserrat, 

•Luth. Op. i. 24-27. 

t Luther complains that sentence had been pronounced before the ex- 
piration of the sixty days; but he seemB to have forgotten that in the 
mean while he had maintained other doctrines ul Heidelberg, which had 
been already declared heretical. To these Leo alludes in hU letter. Ibid. 
161. X Luth. Ep. i. 65. A pud Pullav. i. 68. 

$ Susceptus fui satis clemeuter, ac prope revereutius. Luth. Op. L 164. 
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spent some hours in private consultation, and at length 
concluded an arrangement, which it was presumed 
« would put an end to the scandal, without compromis- 
« ing the honour of the holy see, or the character of the 
“ professor.” But the credulity of the cardinal was de- 
ceived by the insincerity of the opposite party. Though 
Lintz returned to announce that the arrangement was 
satisfactory to Luther, though Luther himself wrote a Oct. 
letter expressing his regret for the offence which he had 17. 
given, promising to remain silent, if his enemies would 
permit him, and requesting that the points in dispute 
might be referred to the judgment of the pontiff ; yet a 
contrary resolution was soon afterwards taken ; Staupitz 19* 
secretly departed from Augsburg in the evening ; and 
the professor followed the next morning, leaving a 
second letter for the cardinal, in which he refused to 20. 
make any recantation, but still avowed his readiness to 
submit to the decision of the holy see*. 

The partisans of Luther had awaited with anxiety the 
issue ( f the meeting : they hailed os a triumph his safe 
and speedy return to Wittemberg. Cajetan complained 
in vain of the deception which had been practised upon 
him, and solicited the elector to send the refractory pro- 25. 
lessor to Rome, or at least to banish him from his terri- 
tories. Frederic replied, that justice forbad him to Dec. 
punish before conviction, and that his regard for the 
university would not allow him to deprive Wittemberg 
of its brightest ornament. It lias been thought that the 
last reason weighed more with the elector than he was 
willing to admit. That school of learning had been 
founded by his care and munificence ; he had esta- 
blished the laws by which it was governed; the pro- 
fessors were of his own choice ; and by the union of 
polite literature with the study of law, philosophy, and 

• We have two uccountB of the transactions ut Augsbiug, one by 
Luther, who lubovirs to justify himself (Op. i. 164. et seq.), and another by 
the cardinal in a letter of complaint to the elector. Jactis his fundament!*, 
cum heiie sperareni omuiu, mihi, into si hi, perbulle illueerunt. Fraud u- 
leuUiin Martini et aequucium consilium obstupuL Ibid 17& 
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theology, it had already acquired a superiority over the 
more ancient universities. The novelties of Luther, in- 
stead of repelling, attracted students ; aud Frederic was 
proud of the man, whose reputation added to the pros- 
perity of his favourite establishment. In this disposition 
of mind he was easily led to believe, that the opposition 
to the professor sprung not from any zeal for truth, but 
from resentment for the loss of those gains, which had 
formerly enriched his adversaries*. 

No/. By this time Leo had published a bull declaratory of 
9 * the doctrine of the Roman church respecting indul- 
gences, the original subject of the controversy. Though 
it does not mention Luther by name? it is evidently 
pointed against his assertions. It teaches that the pope, 
as successor of St. Peter, and the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, possesses the power of graining for reasonable 
causes certain indulgences in favour of such of the faith- 
ful as are in a state of grace, whether they be alive or 
dead, for the remission of the temporal punishment due 
on account of actual sin. This bull, which probably was 
issued in consequence of the arrangement concluded at 
Augsburg, probed the sincerity of Luther to the quick. 
He had promised to accept the decision of the pontiff, 
whether it approved or condemned his doctrine. That 
prelate had now spoken, and the decision was unfavour- 
able : but the professor, forgetful of his former protes- 
tations, instead of submitting, appealed by a formal 
28. instrument, from the pope ill-informed, to a general 
councilt. 


• Pelleretur enim incommorto nostra miiversitatis . . . Exceptis non- 
nullis. quorum rci pn\ utaj ft utilitnli pecuniarue eruditio e jus non proficit, 
qui, ut propriue commoditntl cnnsnlereut, Martino sese adversurios oppo- 
■uerunt, suo lamcu*prnpusilo contra Marti uum nondum prohato. Op. i. 
169. It is also observed by Valdez (Pet. Marl. Ep. p. 381), that Frederic 
was the personal enemy of the archbishop, and therefore had forbidden 
the produce of the indulgences to he forwarded to him. Hence it was sus- 
pected by many, and asserted by the duke of Brunswick, that Luther hud 
been originally selected to oppose the indulgences by the ministers of 
Frederic. The OBseitmu is denied by Meluncthon in the preface of Luther's 
works, tom. ii. p. 6. 

t Exuectaus, accepturusque quidquid she damnanti sire approbanti 
visum merit. Oct. 13. Oper. i. 170. Ye( it is plain tliut his mauy sud 
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He had hitherto been checked in hits career by bis 
apprehensions of the emperor Maximilian : the timely 
but unexpected death of that prince added to his se- 
curity, and encouraged his confidence. During the va- 
cancy, his patron, the elector, exercised, as hereditary 
vicar, the imperial authority. Under his protection the 
Wittemberg professor continued to make discoveries; 
he plunged fearlessly into the fathomless abysB of grace, 
free-will, and predestination : as if he sought to per- 
petuate division, he invented new terms for ms doctrines, 
in' opposition to those which had been consecrated by 
tho use of ages ^ and he evidently laboured to subvert 
the foundations of the existing church, that he might 
'uise another on its ruins. Nor will the project appear 
extravagant, if we consider the causes which concurred 
to give * encouragement to his views, and to swell the 
number of his well-wishers. 

1°. There existed in Germany a very prevalent feei- 
ng of disaffection to the see of Rome. The violent con- 
tests between the popes and the emperors in former 
times had left a germ of discontent, which required but 
little aid to shoot into open hostility ; and the minds of 
men had of late years been embittered by frequent but 
useless oomplaints of the expedients devised by the papal 
court to fill its treasury at the expense of the natives. 

2°. The chief of the German prelates were at the 
same time secular princes ; and, as they had been pro- 
moted more on account of their birth than of their 
merit, they frequently seemed to merge their spiritual 
in their temporal character. Hence they neglected the 
episcopal functions: the clergy, almost free from restraint, 
became illiterate and immoral ; and the people, ceasing 

strong asseverations of respect and obedience were feigned to serve his pre- 
sent purpose. For at the same time lie wrote from Augsburgh to Melane- 
tlion: Italia est in Egypt! tenebras palpabiles projeuta; adeo ignorant 
omnes Christum et ea qua Cliristi sunt Hos tamen dominos et magistral 
et n,orum J impletur ire Del super nos. Oct. If. p, 
16* He afterwards apologised to his disciples 1‘or having used such 
reepeetftil expressions, attributing them partly to civilitv, and partly to 
his false penmasiou of the papal supremacy. 

VOL. VI. 
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9* 

to respect those whom they could not esteem, inveighed 
against the riches of the church, complained of the 
severity with which the clerical dues were exacted in 
the spiritual courts, and loudly called for the removal of 
many real or imaginary grievances, which arose from 
the demands of the popes, and the exercise of the epis- 
copal jurisdiction, and which for years had been the 
subject of consultations, of remonstrances, and even of 
menaces. These attempts had indeed failed : but the 
success of Luther revived the hopes of the discontented ; 
and thousands ranged themselves under the banner of 
the innovator, without any idea of trenching on the ancient 
faith, and led solely by the hope of reforming abuses*. 

3°. The recent invention of printing, by multiplying 
the copies of books and the number of readers, had 
given a new and extraordinary impulse to the powers 
and passions of men, who began to conceive that their 
ancestors had been kept not only in intellectual but also 
in civil thraldom. Works, descriptive of their rights, were 
circulated and read with avidity ; the oppression exer- 
cised by their rulers, and the redress of tlieir grievances, 
became the ordinary topics of conversation ; and the 
inferior nobles in each state laboured to emancipate 
themselves from the control of their princes, and to es- 
tablish their dependence on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a ferment ; and Luther converted the 
general feeling to his own purpose with admirable ad- 
dress. They contended for civil, he for religious liberty. 
Both had a similar object in view : both ought to sup- 
port each other. The titles which he gave to his works 
{! nl aided his purpose. He wrote of “Christian Freedom,” 
Nov# and against the “ Bondage of Babylon liberty was 
17. constantly in his mouth and in his writings; and he 
solemnly protested, that his only object was to free man- 
kind from the intolerable despotism of the church of 

# Visits est Lutherus elinm plerisque viris graubus et eruditia non pos- 
simo «elo muveri ; pluneque nihil Mpeclare uliud quttm ecclesw reformu- 
tiouem. Sur. Comment, ad ann. 15i?. 
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Rome*. These arts wrought the desired effect; and, 
though at first few of the princes became proselytes, the 
great body of the German nobles applauded and 
seconded his attempts. 

4°. Since the revival of letters, there had arisen in 
Germany a numerous body of scholars, called humanists, 
who devoted themselves to the study of the classics, and 
exercised an extensive sway over the public mind. The 
bitterest enmity had for some years existed between 
them and the theologians ; and the opprobrious terms of 
“ barbarian and infidel” were the appellations by which 
the combatants usually distinguished each other. But 
of all the theologians, the dominican friars were peculiar 
objects of hatred and ridicule to the humanists, because 
the former, as censors of books, frequently suppressed or 
corrected the works of the latter. Hence these, almost 
without exception, professed themselves the admirers of 
Luther, and enjoyed the distress to which the new 
preacher often reduced his antagonists. As the humanists 
alone possessed the charms of style, their works in his 
favour were generally read ; while the writings of 
the theologians, composed in the uninviting language 
of the schools, were seldom perused, and still more 
rarely understood. Moreover, the press was entirely at 
their command ; and we are assured that it was with 
difficulty the opponents of Luther could find a printer 
to publish their worksf . Even the great scholars, who 
were cherished by the patronage of Leo, remained for 
years indifferent spectators of the dispute ; nor was it till 
experience had convinced them of their own imprudence, 
that they condescended to engage in the contest, when it 
was too late to arrest the progress of their adversary. 

Lastly, the politicians at Rome accused the tardiness 
and irresolution of Leo himself, who for two years had 
suffered the innovator to brave the papal authority, 

* Luth. Op. i. 387. ii. 259. 

t Erusmi. Ep. p. 188. 334. 350. 648. 774. Cochleae, de Act. et Scrip. 
Lather!, a. ill. PaUav. i. 130, 131. 
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without taking any decisive step to punish his presump- 
tion. Even after the departure of Cajetan, when all 
hopes of an accommodation had vanished, the pope, 
whether he listened to the timidity of his temper, or 
thought that the storm might be allayed by gentltness, 
commissioned Miltitz, a Saxon nobleman, to bring 
Luther back to his duty by persuasion and promises. 
Miltitz exhorted and advised : but his arguments seemed 
to confirm the obstinacy of the friar ; and the frequency 
of their convivial meetings provoked a suspicion that the 
envoy betrayed the trust which had been reposed in him 
by the pontiff*. At length, by orders from Rome, he sum- 
moned the superiors of the augustinian friars to reclaim 
or coerce their disobedient brother; and Luther pretend- 
ing to yield to their remonstrances, wrote a long letter 
to the pontiff. Never perhaps was tjiere a more sarcastic 
April or more insulting composition. AYiecting to commise- 
6 - rate the condition of Leo, whom he describes as seated 
in the midst of the abominations of Babylon, he takes 
occasion to hurl in his face every irritating charge, 
whether founded or unfounded, that had ever been in- 
vented by the enemies of the holy see*. After this de- 
fiance, to temporise had been to confess weakness ; and 
Leo published a bull in which he stigmatised forty-one 
propositions as false, scandalous, or heretical ; asserted 
that these propositions were contained in the works 
lately written by Luther ; allowed him sixty days to re- 
tract his errors ; and pronounced him excommunicate, if 
he continued obstinate after the expiration of that term. 
But success and impunity had taught the reformer to 
deride the authority before which he had formerly 
trembled. He appealed from “ the impious judge, the 
Nov. “ apostate, the antichrist, the blasphemer of the di- 
1 7. “ v j ne word,” to the more equitable decision of a ge- 
neral council ; and having called an assembly of the in- 
habitants of Wittemberg, led them to a funeral pile, 
Dec. erected without the walls, and with much solemnity 
10. cast into the flames the books of the canon law, the 
* Luth. Op i. 383 
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works of Eccius and Emser, his chief antagonists, anrl 
the bull of pope Leo against himself, exclaiming in a 
tone of fanaticism, “ Because yc have troubled the holy 
of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with everlasting fire*/’ 

War was now openly declared ; and each party la- 
boured to secure the friendship of the new emperor. 

The elector Frederic, to whom that prince lay under the 
greatest obligations, exerted all his influence in favour 
of his friend ; and Luther himself, to alienate the inex- 
perienced mind of Charles from the see of Rome, ad- 
dressed to him an historical treatise, in which he artfully 
exaggerated the many injuries which the different pon- 
tiffs had inflicted, on the empire, and exhorted him to 
vindicate the honour of the imperial crown from the 
usurpations of a foreign priest. Erasmus, the leader of 
the humanists, was employed to sound and prepare the 
emperor’s advisers ; and Hutten by successive satires 
and caricatures was careful to entertain and quicken the 
ferment in the public mind. On the other side Leo 1521. 
sent to the court, as nuncio for religious matters, Giro- 
lamo Aleandri, prefect of the Vatican library, a minister 
of eminent talents, and indefatigable industry. Threats, 
and insults, and violence were employed in vain to deter 
him from the performance of his duty. He followed 
Charles to the diet at Worms, observed to the princes that 
they were deceived, if they thought the present a mere con- 
test for jurisdiction and privileges, read from the works 
of Luther the most objectionable passages, and showed 
that they were contrary to the decisions of the council of 
Constance ; a council held in the highest veneratiqn by 
the national partiality of the Germanst. This speech 
made a deep and powerful impression : but the reformer 
was preserved from immediate condemnation by the ad- 
dress of liis patron the elector, who moved that he 
might be examined in person, not as to the truth or 
falsehood of his doctrine, but as to the fact of his being 
the real author of the works published under his n pnig, 

* Lath. Op. i. 316. 320. 423. Sleidan, 15. 22. 25. Axgentor. 1556. 

t Palla*. 12*-157. 
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Apr. At his first appearance he acknowledged the passages 
objected to him, but was not prepared to say whether 
he still maintained the same doctrines. At his second, 
he first employed evasions, then burst into^ in- 
temperate sallies against his polemical adversaries and 
the court of Rome, and at last retired within his fa- 
vourite asylum, the assertion that conscience forbade 
him to retract, till he were convinced that his opinion 
was contrary to the word of God. Charles e>ed him 
with eagerness during the conference : there was some- 
thing in the cast of his features, and the vehemence of 
his manner, which created a strong prejudice against 
him ; and the young emperor, turning to his confidants, 
whispered, “ that such a man would never seduce him 
“ from the faith of his fathers.” 

During some days attempts wer^made to mollify the 
Apr. obstinacy of Luther : at length he was ordered to quit 
26 * the city under a safe-conduct for the space of three 
May weeks; and after some delay a decree was published 
26. against him, ordering the seizure of his person, forbid- 
ding any prince to harbour or protect him, and prohibit- 
ing the publication of writings on doctrinal matters 
without the previous approbation of the ordinary. But 
the reformer had already provided for his own security. 
On the third day after his departure from Worms he 
returned the safe-conduct to the imperial messenger at 
Friedberg, and proceeded to Eisenach under the pro- 
tection of a party of his own friends on horseback. 
There he dismissed the greater number, and at the en- 
trance of the Thuringian forest near Altenstein ordered 
the remainder to go before, and prepare lodgings. In a 
few minutes two noblemen in the confidence of the 
elector, rode up to the carriage in masks, took him out, 
as it were by force, disguised him as a soldier, and led 
him on horseback to Wartburg, a solitary castle situate 
at a distance in the mountains. The place of his con- 
cealment was kept a profound secret both from hia 
friends and his enemies * but he continued to animate 
the former by his writings; while the latter found them- 
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selves repeatedly assailed by their indefatigable but in- 
visible adversary*. 

Detailed accounts of all these transactions had been 
carefully transmitted to England by the royal agents. 
Wolsey, by his office of legate, was bound to oppose the 
new doctrines; and Henry, who had applied to the 
school divinity, attributed their diffusion in Germany to 
the supine ignorance of the native princes. By a letter 
to Charles he had already evinced his hostility to doc- 
trinal innovation : but it was deemed prudent to ab- 
stain from any public declaration till the future decision 
of the diet could be conjectured with some degree of 
certainty. Then the legate, attended by the other pre-^jy 
lute*, and the papal and imperial ambassadors, pro- J2, 
ceeded to St. Paul's; the bishop of Rochester preached 
from the cross ; and the works of Luther, condemned 
by the pontiff, were burnt in the presence of the multi- 
tude +. Ever since the middle of the last reign classical 
learning had become the favourite pursuit of the Eng- 
lish scholars, who naturally leagued with their brother 
humanists on the continent, and read with eagerness 
the writings, if they did not adopt the opinions, of the 
reformer and his disciples. But the cardinal now ordered 
every obnoxious publication to be delivered up within 
a fortnight, and commissioned the bishops to punish 
the refractory with the sentence of excommunication J. 
Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against 
the German ; nor did Wolsey discourage the attempt, 
under the idea that pride no less than conviction would 
afterwards bind the royal polemic to the support of the 
ancient creed. That the treatise in defence of the seven 
sacraments, which the king published, was his own com- 
position, is forcibly asserted by himself; that it was 
planned, revised and improved by the superior judg- 
ment of the cardinal and the bishop of Rochester, was 

■alASfssC 11 411-411 Sleid - 27 - 291 31 Mar. i. 152-171. Ray 

t Viiell. B. 4. p. 9. $ Wills. Con. iii. 690. 
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.the opinion of the public*. Clarke, dean of Windsor, 
carried the royal production to Rome, and in a full con- 
sistory submitted it to the inspection and approbation of 
Oct. the pontiff, with an assurance, that os his master had 
^ refuted the errors of Luther with his pen, so was he 
ready to oppose the disciples of the heresiarch with his 
sword, and to array against them the whole strength of 
his kingdom. Clement accepted the present with 
many expressions of admiration and gratitude: but 
Henry looked for something more pleasing to his vanity 
than mere acknowledgments. The kings of France had 
long been distinguished by the appellation of “most 
“Christian,” those of Spain by that of “Catholic.” 
When Louis XII. set up the schism atical synod of Pisa, 
it was contended that he had forfeited his right to the 
former of these titles; and Julius II. transferred it to 
Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer 
should be kept secret till the services of the king might 
justify in the eyes of men the partiality of the pontiff. 
After the victory at Guinegate, Henry demanded the 
publication of the grant: but Julius was dead; Leo 
declared himself ignorant of the transaction ; and means 
were found to pacify the king with the promise of some 
other, but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey had lately 
recalled the subject to the attention of the papal court ; 
June and Clarke, when he presented the king’s work, de- 
10. manded for him the title of “defender of the faith.** 
This new denomination experienced some opposition: 
Oct. hut it could not be refused with decency ; and Leo con- 
1L ferred it by a formal bull on Henry, who procured a 
confirmation of the grant from the successor of Let, 
Clement VII t. 


* Sir Thomas More confirms this opinion by saying, that " by his grace's 
" appointment, und consent of the makers of the same, he was only a sorter 
"out and placer of the principal matters therein contained." See a note 
on this subject l>y Mr. Bruce, Arcli. xxiv 67. 

t See Assertio septem Sucramentorum ndversus Martinum Lut'nerum. 
edita nb invictissimu Angliee et Fiancise rage, et domino Hibernise, Hen- 
rico ejus nomiuis octavo. It was published in London, 1521; Antwerp^ 
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Whatever knowledge the German reformer might 1522. 
possess of the doctrines, his writings displayed little of July 
the mild spirit of the gospel. In his answer to -the king 
of England the intemperance of his declamation scan- 
dalised his friends, while it gave joy to his enemies. 

To the king he allotted no other praise than that of 
writing in elegant language ; in all other respects he 
was a fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar*. 
Henry complained to Luther’s patron the elector : the 
German princes considered the work as an insult to 
crowned heads; and at the earnest entreaty of Chris- 
tian, king of Denmark, Luther condescended to write an 
apology. In it he supposes that the “ defence of the 
“seven sacraments” had been falsely attributed to 
Henry ; offers to acknowledge his error, and to publish 
a book in the king’s praise ; paints in seductive colours 1525 . 
the purity and holiness of his own doctrine ; and takes Sept, 
occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, L 
and against that bane of England, the cardinal of 
York‘1*. Such an apology was not likely to appease the 
mind of Henry, who was proud of his work, and attached 
to his minister ; and the assertion that the king began 
to favour the new gospel, provoked him to publish a 

1522; and Rome. 1543. And for the king’* title, Pallavicino, 177, and 
Rymer, xiii.756 xiv. 13 It should be observed, that in neither of the bulls 
is there any {■rant of inheritance. The tiile belonged to the king person- 
ally, not to liia successor*. Tibi perpetuate et pruprium. Ibid. But 
Henry retained it uftei his separation liom the communion of Home, and 
in 1543 it was annexed 1o the crown by act of parliament, 35 Hen. VIII. 

3. Thu- it became herediiuble by his successors; and I observe that it 
was retained even by Philip and Mary, though the statute itself had been 
repealed 

• Lutli. Op. ii 517— 534. Melancthon was ashamed of the violence of 
Luliicra writings. Quern quidem virum ego meliorem esse judico, quam 
quahs vitWtur fnoienti deeo judicium ex illis violentis scriptionibu* ipsiua. 

Up. ad Gamer, p. 90. Sir Thomas More wrote an answer to Luther, under 
the fletitious name of William Ross. Ernditis B imi viri GuHelmi Rosseiopus 
nleg-ms doctum, festivum, &c. In it he endeavours to equal the abuse of 
the reformer : while Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in a more argumentative 
style, undertook the defence of the king in his work, entitled Pelfenaio as- 
sertion nm regis Augli® de fide Catholica adversus Lutheri captivitatem 
-Kabylonicam. 

+ It is printed at the end of the Paris edition of the king’s work, 1562, p. 

102. Luther terms the cardinal illud monstrum et publicum odium Pei et 
liomuium, pestiB ilia regui tui. Op. ii. 517—534. 
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severe but dignified answer. In it he openly avows him- 
self to be the author of the tract printed with his name, 
and expresses his esteem for Wolsey, whom he always 
loved, but whom he shall now love much more, since he 
has been honoured with the abuse of one, who never 
spared exalted worth either in the living or the dead. 
He then argues that, if the tree may be known by its 
fruits, the pride and passion, the lust and debauchery 
of the new apostle, prove that he had received no com- 
mission from God; and concludes with maintaining 
that the favourite doctrines of his antagonist, respecting 
the sufficiency of faith and the non-existence of free 
will, were subversive of all morality, and repugnant to 
the first principles of religion*. The publication of this 
letter rekindled the anger, and exasperated the venom 
of the reformer. He announced his^regret that he had 
descended to the meanness of making an apology ; and 
condemned his own folly in supposing “that virtue 
“ could exist in a court, or that Christ might be found 
“ in a place where Satan reigned.” But thenceforth let 
his enemies tremble. He would no more attempt to 
allure them by mildness, but would apply the merited 
lash to their backs •♦*. 

The edict of Worms had become a dead letter at the 
expiration of a few months ; and Luther, returning to 
Wittemberg, had published his German translation of 
the Scriptures. It was preposterous to imagine that 
from the perusal of the sacred volumes the common 
people could be enabled to decide those questions which 
divided the most learned: but the present flattered 
their pride ; they felt their obligations to the man, who 
had rendered them the judges of their own belief; and 
when they did not understand his arguments, were still 
convinced by the attraction of novelty, the promise of 

• Op. ii. 104 — 130. The invective agninst Luther’s union with Cathe- 
rine Boren, a nun, is written with an elegance and eloquence far beyond 
the powers of Henry, p. 110. I know not who was the real author, 

• t Sleldan, 42. 6J, 68. Raynald, viii . 486. Collier, ii. Records, p. 3. 
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freedom, and the hope of sharing in the Bpoils of the 
church*. The increase of new teachers kept equal 
pace with the increase of new religionists. The country 
curate, who was unknown beyond the precincts of his 
village, the fnar who had hitherto vegetated in the ob- 
scurity of his convent, saw the way to riches and cele- 
brity suddenly opened before them. They had only to 
ascend their pulpits, to display the new light, which 
had lately burst upon them, to declaim against the 
wealth of the clergy and the tyranny of the popes, and 
they were immediately followed by crowds of disciples, 
whose gratitude supplied their wants, and whose appro- 
bation secured to them importance in the new church. 
But these teachers soon discovered that they had as 
good a claim to infallibility as Luther ; they began to 
dispute many of his doctrines, and to reform the re- 
former himself. Zwinglius declared against him in 
Switzerland, and severed from his empire the four 
cities of Strasburg, Lindau, Constance, and Memmin- 
gen. Muncer, driven from Saxony, erected his hostile 
standard at Mulhausen in Thuringia. He taught the 
natural equality of men, the right of each to his share 
in the common property of all, the abolition of every 
authority not founded on the gospel, and the formation 
of a new kingdom upon earth, to consist entirely of the 
saints. The peasants, allured by his doctrines, were 
soon in arms, and the princes of the empire began to 

* Germany at this period abounded with military adventurers. As the 
inatitution of btandiug armies was yet in its infancy, when any prince be- 
gan a war, he seut to hire soldiers in Germany or Switzerland, and these 
at the end of their engagement, which seldom lasted more than sin months, 
returned home to live on the plunder which they had made, till they should 
receive another offer of service. It was observed that most of these, both 
officers and men, attached themselves to Luther. But the most celebrated 
was Sickmgen.of an ancient family situated near the Rhine. He not only 
invited the reformer to live with him, but promised to protect him against 
the whole worM. Under pretext of a commission from Charles, hr levied 
10.000 fool and 2000 horse, overran the electorate of Treves, and laid siege 
to the city. His object was to employ the religious feelings of.hia troops, 
in forming a principality for himself out of the ecclesiastical electorates 
Hut the German princes, aware of his ambition, combined against; him, 
and made him prisoner. SlekL 36. Schmidt, 1. viii. c. 7* 
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tremble for tlieir political existence. Luther was over- 
whelmed with reproaches: the evil, it was said, had 
sprung from the tendency of his doctrines; and, to 
justify himself, he declared that Muncer was inspired 
and aided by the devil, and that the only remedy was to 
extirpate with fire and sword both the teacher and his 
disciples. After many a bloody field in different parts 
of the empire, the Catholics and Lutherans by their 
united efforts suppressed the insurrection*. But the 
moment the common enemy was removed, their mutual 
diffidence revived; the catholic princes requested the 
presence of the emperor to protect them from the ma- 
chinations of their enemies ; and the protestant princes 
concluded at Torgau a league for their common defence. 
It was afterwards strengthened by the accession of new 
members ; and in the course of a few pages we shall see 
this confederacy, avowedly formed to support and pro- 
pagate the new doctrines, in active correspondence 
with the king of England, the enemy of religious inno- 
vation, and the defender of the orthodox faith. 


• Sleid. 34. 
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Anne Boleyn— Origin of, the divorce — Negotiations with the pontiff— 
Sweatiug sickness— Amvul of cardinal Campeggio — Delays and Ex- 
pedients— Legatine court — Departure of CamjMsggio — Disgrace and 
death of Wolsey— Power of Anue Hnleyn— The new ministry— Rise of 
Cromwell— Concessions extorted from the clergy — The king marries 
Anne Boleyn— Craumer made archbishop of Canterbury— He pro- 
nounces a divorce between Henry and Catherine— The king assumes 
the title of head of the church— New treusons created — Executions — 
Papal bull uguinst Henry. 

When Henry married the princess Catherine she was 
in her twenty-sixth year. The graces of her person 
derived additional lustre from the amiable qualities of 
her heart ; and the propriety of her conduct, during a 
long period of trial and suspense, had deserved and ob- 
tained the applause of the whole court. She bore him 
three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in their 
infancy, except the princess Mary, who survived both 
her parents, and afterwards ascended the throne*. For 
several years the king boasted of his happiness in pos- 
sessing so accomplished and virtuous a consort t: but 
Catherine was older than her husband, and subject to 
frequent infirmities; the ardour of his attachment 
gradually evaporated; and at last his inconstancy or 
superstition attributed to the curse of Heaven the death 
of her children, and her subsequent miscarriages. Yet 
even while she suffered from his bad usage, he was com- 
pelled to admire the meekness with which she bore her 
afflictions, and the constancy with which she maintained 
her rights. The queen had lost his heart : she never 
forfeited his esteem. 


*a Notwithstanding the prohibition of Burnet. I believe that Catherine 
had five children, on the authority of Sanders (p 6. Col. Aeviv 16101 

S?nS r p e t by i t 'K tPBt T Uy Muson (De‘ Minist Ang. p. 147)fa?d or cat 
clinal Pole ; Liberos plnres ex ea snscepit. Si vero reliqui decesserint. at 

ttTlumf AP °‘- ad C " f V ' P ' 1M - ■" — <*> «•» 

+ Uuam sic initio regDi amavit. ut nemo fir erga earissimam coninifem 
majorem osteudent amorern. Ibid. See also chap. i. nut. '2. 3 * 
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As long as he was attached to Catherine, he was care- 
ful to coniine his passions within the bounds of public 
decency ; and, though he might indulge in occasional 
amours, he refrained from open and scandalous excesses. 
The first of the royal mistresses, whose name has been 
preserved in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter of sir 
John Blount, and relict of sir Gilbert Tailbois. By 
her he had a son, named in baptism Henry Fitzroy, 
whom he successively raised to the titles and offices of 
earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, admiral of Eng- 
land, warden of the Scottish marches, and lieutenant of 
Ireland. His excessive partiality to the boy provoked 
a suspicion that he intended to name him his successor, 
to the prejudice of his legitimate daughter : but, to the 
grief and disappointment of the father, the young Fitz- 
1336. roy died in London, before he had completed his eigh- 
July teenth year*. To Elizabeth Tailboif* succeeded in the 
24. king’s affections Mary Boleyn, whose father, sir Thomas 
Boleyn, was sprung from a lord mayor of London, and 
whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas duke 
Norfolk. She retained for some time her empire over 
the fickle heart of her lover t: but Henry at length 
treated her as he had treated so many others ; and his 
desertion of Mary furnished, at a subsequent period, a 
useful lesson to her younger sister, the gay and accom- 
plished Anne Boleyn %. 

There are circumstances in the history of Anne, which 

* Sandford, 496. Giovanni Joacchino, whom the king had introduced 
to the young Fitzroy, Baja of him, April 11, 1330, E belissimo e cosluma- 
tiisimo et anche hterato figliolo. Apud Le Grand, iii. 416. 

t The reluctance of Burnet to acknowledge Mary as one of the king’s 
mistresses, must yield to the repeated assertions of Foie, in his private 
letter to Henry, written in 1535. Didicerat (Anne Boleyn), opinor, si 
nulla alia ex re, vel sororis sue exemplo, quam cito te concubinarum tua- 
rum satietas caperet.— Sotot ejus est,qunm tu violnsti primum, etdia 
postea concubine loco apud te habuisti.— Ab eodem pnntifice magna vt 
contendebas, ut tibi liceret ducere sororem ejus, quo concubiua tua fuisset 
Pol £. lxxvi. lzxvii. 

t There is, however, reason to believe that he provided a husband for. 
Mary Boleyn. At her marriage with William Carey of the privy chamber, 
the king honoured the ceremony with his presence, and made his offering 
at the altar. " Item for the king’s offring opon Saturday (31st January 
1580-31) at the marriage of M. Care and Mare Bullayn, vi. a. viil d. 
See extract from the Household book in Kir Frederic Madden’s privy purse 
expenses of Queen Mary, App. p. 882. The date is of importance. 
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show that from her childhood she had been the peculiar 
object of the royal favour. At the early age of seven 
she was appointed maid of honour to Mary, the king’s 
sister, who bad lately been contracted to Louis XII*. 1514, 
She accompanied her royal mistress to France ; and by ® ct ‘ 
an honourable distinction was excepted from the order 
which compelled the other female attendants of the new 
queen to return to England t. The reader is aware that 
within the course of a few months Mary became queen 
of France, a widow, and then wife of the duke of Suf- 
folk : but, when she revisited her own country, she left 
her English maid behind her, under the protection of 
Claude, the queen of Francis I., in whose family Anne 
was suffered to remain during the next seven years. A 
little, however, before the declaration of war between 
the two kingdoms, she was recalled to England, where 1522, 
Henry allotted to her the same situation in the court of 
Catherine, which she had previously held in that of 
Claude $. Her French education gave her a superiority 
over her companions ; she played, and danced, and sang 


* She was bora in 1507. See Camden’s Elizabeth by Hearne, p. 2. and 
preface, p. xvii. 

f Fiddcs. 253. I conceive that the extraordinary distinction shown to 
Anne Bolcyu while a child, gave rise to the tale that she was in reality 
Henry’s own daughter bjy lady Boleyn. It was published by Sanders in 
15B5 on the authority of RaBtal : and an attempt to refute it was made in 
the Anti-Sandcrus, printed at Cambridge in 1593. Burnet in his history 
of the Reformation transcribed the arguments in the Anti-Sanderus ; and 
Le Grand iu his Defense de Sanders, without maintaining the truth of the 
hypothesis, undertook to repel the observations of Burnet. Probably the 
best refutation of the tale, a9 cardinal Quirini has observed, (Poli Ep. tom. 
L p. 137.) is to be found in the silence of Pole, who would certainly have 
mentioned it, if H hod been known in his time. 


t Cavendish (362) says that she returned after the death of Claude, 
which happened l-u 20tli July 1524. Spelman (p. 2) makes her remain in 
the family of the duchess of Alencon. who quilted Frauee in September, 
1525, and was married to the nominal king of Navarre in 1527. It is plain 
that neither of these dates can be correct Herbert assures us (and 
appeals for the assertion to “ our records"), that she returned to England 
A 22, ^'! l i, t { ,e ™^ ptl . ,newhon 0l,r Btudents at Paris were remunded." 
Ip. and 122). Fiddes informs us that Francis complained to the English 
ambaiaador that M the English scholars and the daughter of sir Thomas 

in the State°paperB Urtl h ° me ” ^ The CaQ8e of her Kcah *PP«™ 
JS™ J S ? np y- to P at “ e t n T ' 1 to the dispute between the Butlers and the 
Boleyns, had suggested to Henry that the son of sir Piers Butler should 
marry the daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn (St. Pap, ii. 67). The plan 
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-with more grace than any other lady at court ; and the 
gaiety of her conversation, with the vivacity of her dia- 
positioh* attracted a crowd of admirers. Among them 
1523 . were Percy, son to the earl of Northumberland, and, 
unknown to Percy, even Henry himself. The young 
nobleman made her an offer of marriage. But though 
he concealed his secret from the knowledge of his 
father, and of Wolsey, in whose household he was em- 
ployed, he could not elude the penetration or the jealousy 
of the king. The cardinal was ordered to separate the 
lovers; and Northumberland having severely chided 
the presumption of his son, compelled him to marry 
Mary, a daughter of the earl of Shrewsbury*. This 
was perhaps the first hint which Anne received of the 
impression that she had made on the king’s heart : a 
valuable present of jewels revealed to her more fully 
1525. the influence of her charms*, to W!iich she might also 
June attribute the elevation of her father to the rank of vis- 
1S * count Rochford. When, however, Henry ventured to 
disclose to her his real object, she indignantly replied, 
that though she might be happy to be his wife, she 
would never condescend to become his mistress,!. 

was approved by Henry after some hesitation ; and the cardinal by his 
order undertook to bring about the marriage. (Ibid. i. 91). The editors 
of the State Paper*, suppose that the daughter in question vus Mary 
Boleyn, because Anne hub in Fianc 1 !' at the date of Wolsey’s letter, Nov. 
1521. But they were not aware that Mary wms married tune mnotiis 
before, and that of course the proposal could apply to no out* but Anflp. 
The dates also correspond. Wolsey undertook the negocialion in Novem- 
ber, and the order for Aune's rcluru reached Pant iu the beginning of the 
next year. 

* We know not the exact date of the marriage of the voutig Percy to 
Mary Talbot: bur I possess the copy of u letter from the ’call of Surrey 
to lord Darcy, H bcribhled the liitli day of September,” iu the >eai 1523, in 
which lord Surrey, having stated that he forwarded It* him alctter from the 
cardinal, adds, “ the manage of my lorde Percy slial he wt my iotric stew- 
" arri's dogliter, wlierof 1 am right glade, and so 1 am sure ye be. Now the 
* cheif baron is with my lorde of Northumberland to conclude the manage.” 
We may therefore safely infer that it took place ubout the end of 1523 or 
the beginning of another proof that the historians who place the 
return of Anne in the year 1527 are in error. 

i Cavendish (in Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography), 363 — 369. 
Heyliu’s Reformation, 25W, 260. 

t Concubiau emra tua fieri pudira mtilier nolebat, uxor volelmt. Pol. 
ibid. Ilia cujus amore rex deponbut, pertinaci-sime negalwt sni corporis 
protestatem, nisi mutnmonio conjuuetam, se illi unquam f.icturam. FoL 
ad regem Scotirn, p. 176. 
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This answer, instead of checking, served only to Irri- 
tate the passion of the king, who for more than afawlve- 
month persisted in urging his suit with protestations of 
the most ardent attachment. But Anne had derived 
wisdom from the fate of her sister Mary. She art- 
fully kept her lover in suspense: but tempered her 
resistance with so many blandishments, that his hopes, 
though repeatedly disappointed, were never totally ex- 
tinguished*. Henry was aware that some objections 
had been formerly raised ^o his marriage with Cathe- 
rine : but the question had been set at rest by the una- 
nimous decision of his council ; and seventeen years had 
elapsed without a suspicion of the unlawfulness of their 
union. Now, however, his increasing passion for the 
daughter of lady Boleyn induced him to reconsider the 
subject ; and in the company of his confidants he affected 
to fear, that he was living in a state of incest with the 
relict of his brother!'. Whether the idea of a divorce 
arose spontaneously in his mind, or was suggested by 
the officiousness of others, may be uncertain $ : but the 

* Misere nrdebas, homo hoc iPtatis at isto rerum usu, puellro am are — 
Ilia Bororem vmcere eontpudebat in te nmulore retinendo. Pol. f. Ixxvi. 
Ayant este plus q’ung anue attaynte du dart d’ammirs, non eatant usuure 
de faliere. ou trouver place en \utie ceur et affection. — Heurne’s Aves- 
bury, p. 350. The date of this letter is not givun ; but it mutt have pre- 
ceded the letter No. 16, u liich from internal evidence was written in Dec. 
1527. or Jan. 1528. Whence it follows that the king's passion for Anne 
most have begun at the latest in the summer of 1526, probnbly much 
earlier ; at all events before the time assigned to the origin of his scruples 
respecting his marriage with Catherine. 

t Satanm coepit auscultare ejus concupiseentiam stimulant!, ut illam 
omaret, qua: sui corporis potestatem facturam pernegnbat, nisi remota 
ilia, fee. Ab hoc igitur initio, be. Puli Apol. ad Css. 115, 116. F.fRictim 
duperiit. Qnum veto pudiciliam expugnare non potuisset, in uxorem spe 
P rolls ninsculs ambiviL CHmd. 3. 

X The llrst suggestion of the divorce has been attributed to different Mr. 
sons. 1°. By the public the credit or infamy of it was given to Wolsey 
(Instigator ct auctor consilit existimabatur. Poli Apol ibid.): and the 
emiieror, in his answer to Henry's defiance, openly charges the cardinal 
with it. (Apud Le Grand, iii. 46.") 2®. Wolsev denied or admitted it, as 
best suited his purpose. He denied it in presence of the king in the lega- 
ftue court (Cavendish, 428), and repeatedly boasted of it to the French 
ambassador. ( Apud I.e Grund. iii. 186. 200. 318, 319.) 3°. Henry himself 
declared thnt tlie idea originated not with the cardinal, but with himself; 
and thnt Lis scruples weie confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes (Cavendish, 
ibid. Le Grand, in. 218. Hall. 160): and Longlnnd, the king’s confessor, 
agrees w ith him so fur, as to say that he derived his first iuturmation re- 

VOL. VI. 1 
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royal wish was no sooner communicated to Wolsey, 
than he offered his aid, and ventured to promise com- 
plete success. His views, however, were very different 
from those of his sovereign. Either unapprised of 
Henry’s intentions in favour of Anne, or persuading 
himself that the present amour would terminate like 
so many others, he looked forward to the political con- 
sequences of the divorce ; and that he might “ perpetu- 
“ ate" the alliance between England and France, had 
already selected, for the successor of Catherine, Renee, 
the daughter of Louis XII.* The public had, indeed, 
fixed on Margaret, duchess of Alengon, but the letters 
to which I have referred show, that if he ever thought 
of her, he soon renounced that idea in favour of Renee. 

Before we proceed, it will be necessary to direct the 
reader’s attention to the events wh*;h, during the inter- 
val, had shaken the papal power in Italy. By the defeat 
of Francis at Pavia, Clement found himself placed in 
a most delicate situation ; the embarrassments of which 
were multiplied by the irresolution of his own mind, and 
the insincerity both of his allies and of his enemies. He 
saw himself abandoned to the resentment of the im- 
perialists, whose victorious troops from Naples on the 
south, and Lombardy on the north, could at any moment 
overrun his dominions ; and hastened to conclude a 
treaty with their commanders, which Charles refused to 
ratify without the addition of other and more humiliat- 
ing articles. Floating between hope and fear, he some- 
times courted the friendship, at other times provoked 
the hostility of that prince : their correspondence was 

specting it from Henry. (Burnet, iii. App. p. 400. New Burnet, i, 59.) 
But cardinal Pole, who, writing to the king on such a subject would hardly 
venture to assert what, if it were not true, Henry must have known to be 
fklse, assures us that it was first mentioned to the king by certain divines, 
whom Anne Boleyn sent to him for that purpose. Ilia ipsa sacerdotes 
suos, graves theologos, quasi pignora prompts voluntatis misit, qui non 
modo tibi lieere affirmarent uxorem dimittere, sed graviter etiam peccare 
dicerent, quod punctum ullum temporis earn retineres ; ac nisi eontinuo 
repudiates, Kraiissimam Dei offensiouera denuutiarent Hie primus totiua 
fabuls exorsuB fuit. Pole, f. Ixxvi. 

• Lettres de Pevfcque de Bayonne, apud Le Grand, ill. 166. 16B. 
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embittered by mutual reproaches ; and the charges of 
ingratitude and breach of faith were repelled by Cle- 
ment with complaints of insatiate rapacity and ambi- 
tion*. After the liberation of Francis, the pontiff 
eagerly formed a confederacy with that monarch, with 152« 
Sforza, duke of Milan, and with the republics of Venice Ma> 
and Florence. Its object was to preserve the independ- *-■ 
ence of the Italian states; and Henry was named its 
protector; but he refused the honour on the ground 
that it contained articles with which he had no concern, 
and contented himself with making a collateral alliance Aug 
with Francis, by which both monarchs bound themselves 8 - 
to consent to no arrangement with the emperor, which 
did not include security for the money due to Henry 
from that prince, and an engagement on his part to 
release the two sons of Francis on the payment of a mil- 
lion of crowns. The Italians collected art army : but the 
French monarch, though he promised much, performed 
nothing ; and Clement was reduced to the necessity of 
again soliciting a peace. His request was granted by 22. 
Moncada, the governor of Naples: and yet that officer, 
under pretence of revenging the wrongs of the Colon- 
nesi, at the end of four weeks, advanced in secrecy to 
the walls of Rome, seized one of the gates, compelled Sept, 
the pontiff to take refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, 20. 
and plundered the rich palace of the Vatican. A second 
treaty was concluded ; new outrages followed on both 
sides : the allies again took the field ; and a faint gleam 
of success gave a transient lustre to their arms. 

To reinforce the imperialists, Freundsberg, a German 
partisau, had raised a body of his countrymen, amount- 
ing to fourteen thousand men ; and these were joined at 
Fiorenzuola by Bourbon with ten thousand needy ad- 1 52 7. 
venturers, partly Spaniards, and partly Italians. This Jan. 
formidable army had neither pay nor provisions; but 
the leaders undertook to enrich themselves and their 


1 2 


• See I'allaviciuo, 1. 235—242. 
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followers with the plunder of Florence and Rome: and 
though the allies carefully watched their steps, though 
they occasionally interrupted their progress, still the ad- 
venturers, stimulated by hope and necessity, continued 
Mar. to hasten towards their prey. Clement in his conster- 
nation submitted to articles of peace dictated by Lan- 
noy, the viceroy of Naples: but the imperialists despised 
^P ril the authority of that general ; his orders to withdraw 
“ ’ were disobeyed ; and his life was threatened, when he 
ventured into their camp. Florence owed its preserva- 
tion to the rapid and seasonable interposition of the al- 
lied army: but the adventurers precipitated their march 
M«ty upon Rome ; and in the first week of May reached the 
walls of that capital. The next day Bourbon (Freunds- 
Um berg lay sick at Ferrara) led them to the assault ; and, 
. though he fell by a musket ball, asj*hc was mounting a 
ladder, the city was taken, and was abandoned during 
five days to the mercy of a licentious and infuriate sol- 
diery. The Spaniards and Italians chietiy confined 
themselves to the plunder of the houses and palaces; 
the Germans, who had embraced the doctrines of Lu- 
ther, ransacked the churches and convents. Every 
species of torture w r as employed to draw from the cap- 
tives the disclosure of their hidden wealth ; and women 
of every rank were promiscuously subjected to the bru- 
tality of the conquerors. If we may believe the con- 
temporary writers, the horrors which attended the sack 
of Rome exceeded whatever the imagination can pic- 
ture ; and the eternal city suffered more from the ra- 
vages of a Christian army, than it had ever done from 
-0. the hostility of pagan barbarians. At length Moncada 
arrived, and by his presence checked the licentiousness 
of the soldiers ; Clement, who had fled into the castle of 
St. Angelo, was carefully surrounded, and besieged by 
his enemies*. 

While Bourbon led his hungry followers to the sack 

* Pullnvicinn, 242— 246. Guicciard. 1264. Murutori, xiv. £24—235. Du 
Bella}, 113. 
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of Rome, the kings of England and France were idly 
employed in devising offensive leagues, and matrimonial 
alliances. Francis before his liberation from captivity 
had been contracted to Leonora, the emperor’s sister : 
but his subsequent offer to proceed to the solemnization 
of marriage was rejected by Charles, on the ground that 
he had not yet complied with the other obligations of the 
treaty: now Henry, to widen the breach between the two 
sovereigns, tendered to Francis the hand of the -princess 
Mary, who had reached her eleventh year. The French Mar. 
monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to 24. 
his interests, accepted the offer, urged an immediate 
raamage, and made light of the objections which the 
father drew from the immature age of his daughter*. 

But Henry was inflexible: and the French ambassadors, 
the bishop of Tarbes, and the viscount of Turenne, at 
length signed a treaty, by which it was agreed that the April 
princess should marry either Francis, or his second son 30. 
the duke of Orleans ; Francis, as it was afterwards ex- 
plained, if that monarch should remain a widower till 
she arrived at the age of puberty ; the duke of Orleans, 
if in the interval it should be deemed desirable by both 
parties that the king should marry Leonora. Two other 
treaties were concluded at the same time, that both mo- 
narchs should jointly make war on the emperor, if he 
rejected the proposals which they meant to offer ; that 
Henry for himself, his heirs, and successors should re- 
nounce all claim to any lands at that time in possession 
of the king of France, and that Francis and his succes- 
sors should pay for ever to Henry and his heirs a yearly 
rent of fifty thousand crowns of gold, in addition to all 
other sums due to him from the French monarch t. It 


• Herbert, 197. A letter from the bishop of Bath contaius a most siugu- 
from the mother of Fruucis on this subject Fiddes, Collect. 

t It was to lie paid perpetuis steculis futuris — ad extremum usque 
enuorum decuman, quern divina procidentia mimdi hujus terminum 
posmt et determiiiavil. In addition the English king was also to receive 
on board his own ships yearly a certain quantity of the salt of Brouage to 
the value ol 15.UU0 crowns. Rym. xiv. ail. Herb 80. 
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was during the conferences respecting this marriage 
that the bishop of Tarbes, if we may believe the suspi- 
cious assertion of the king and the cardinal, ventured, to 
ask, whether the legitimacy of the princess were unim- 
peachable ? What could prompt him to put the question, 
we are not informed. It is certain that he had no such 
instructions from his court, which still continued to solicit 
the union ; and the public afterwards believed that he 
spoke by the suggestion of Wolsey, who sought to supply 
the king with a decent pretext for opening his project 
Muy of a divorce*. Before their departure Henry gave to the 
5* ambassadors a magnificent entertainment at Greenwich. 
Three hundred lances were broken before supper; in 
the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, 
where they were entertained with an oration and songs, 
a fight at barriers, and the dancing o^maskers. About 
midnight the king and Turenne retired with six others, 
disguised themselves as Venetian noblemen, and re- 
turning took out ladies to dance. The reader will not 
be surprised to learn that Henry’s partner was Anne 
Boleynt. 

That lady still retained her ascendency over the heart 
of the king, to whom jt divorce from Catherine was 
now become an object of greater importance than the 
friendship of the most powerful prince in Christendom. 
He communicated his doubts respecting the validity of 
his marriage to several canonists and divines; who 
easily discovered the real wish of their sovereigmthrough 
the thin disguise with which he affected to cover it, the 
swuples of a timorous conscience, and the danger of a 


t " Funnel die* la Royne on Von dausa, et M. de Turaine par le com- 
mandement dudict Seigneur Roy.dansaavec Mudaim> liiPrincesBe.et leRojr 
aeec Mistress Boulau, qiti a este uuuirie en France uveeque la fcue Royne. * 
Journal 5 de May. M -S. de Brieune. f. 80. Hull (lo\ 156) and Caven- 
dish (414') have left detailed accounts of this splendid entertainment. 
The taller describes a ith naivete his feeliugs at tlie sight of the queen and 
her ladies. •* They seemed lo all men to be wither celestial angels de- 
" scendrd from henveu than flesh and bone. Surely to me, simple soul, U 
11 was inestimable. ’ 
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disputed succession*. Most of them, from a passage in 
Leviticus, contended that no dispensation could au- 
thorise a marriage with the widow of a brother ; two 
from passages in Deuteronomy inferred, that the prohi- 
bition was not universal, but admitted an exception in 
the king’s case, where the first marriage had been un- 
productive of issue*. The advocates for the divorce 
were disconcerted by this reply of their opponents ; and 
abandoning the arguments from Scripture, began to 
question the validity of the dispensation on three other 
grounds : 1°. because it was not sufficiently ample ; 2°. 
because it had been obtained under false pretences ; and 
3°. because it had been solicited without the consent of 
Henry, the party chiefly interested ill it. 

At the close of the late negotiation it had been agreed 
that Wolsey should proceed to the continent, that he 
might settle in person with Francis certain points which 
still remained in suspense. Of these the chief, in the 
king’s estimation, regarded. the promised marriage of 
the princess Mary. How could he give her, as heir 
apparent to Francis, at the moment when he intended 
to bastardise her by repudiating her mother? That 
monarch still insisted on their union : and the most that 
Wolsey could obtain in the *conferences in April was, 
that the marriage should take place either with the 
king or his second son, the duke of Orleans. Henry 
would not consent to the first part of this alternative ; 
and therefore imposed on his minister the task of per- 
suading Francis to be satisfied with the second, or to 
break off the intended marriage altogether J. Itjras 
with many misgivings that the cardinal had accepted 
the commission. He knew that the advice came from 
his political enemies, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 

# So roucli so that Pace, in a letter to Henry; usee repeatedly " ayenst 
" you'' or * for you'' as synonymous with 14 against the divorce* for the dir 
*’ fsorce.'' Knight's Erasmus. App. p. xxv. 

t LeviL xviiL 16. xx. 21. Deuteran. xxv. & See note (B) at the end of 
the volume. 

t State Papers. L 191 * 
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and the lord Rochford, all warm advocates for the 
divorce ; and he foresaw that they would improve the 
opportunity of his absence to undermine his credit with 

June 

2 . 

currences in Italy. The king, though lie felt, or affected 
to feel, the deepest grief for the misfortunes of the pon- 
tiff, was not blind to the benefits which might be derived 
from his captivity. It might be assumed as a proof of 
the insatiate ambition of Charles ; it would give the 
sanction of religion to the war in which Henry’s en- 
gagements with Francis would probably involve him ; 
and, above all, it would supply the cardinal with a pre- 
text for deciding, without the papal interference, the 
question of the divorce in his legatine court. New 
prospects were opened : new treaties w^re to be nego- 
tiated; and Wolsey made up his mind to fulfil with 
apparent cheerfulness the pleasure of his sovereign *. 

Hitherto the king had concealed his thoughts, re- 
specting a divorce, from the knowledge of the queen, 
and with that view had sworn to secrecy every indi- 
vidual to whom they had been communicated. But 
Catherine’s eyes had witnessed his partiality for her 
maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the whole in- 
trigue. In a fit of passion she reproached him to his 
30. face with the baseness of his conduct; attributing it, 
however, to the policy of the cardinal, and to his hos- 
tility to her on account of her family* After a “ shorte 
“ tragedie,’* Henry appeased her. He appealed to her 
piety ; and protested that his only object was to search 
out the truth, and to tranquillise his own conscience. 
She replied that she came a virgin to his bed ; that she 
would never admit that she had been living in incest for 
eighteen years ; and that she would have, what could 
not in justice be denied her, the aid of native and fo- 


the king, by insinuating that he was an enemy to it. 
Perhaps he might have succeeded in his attempt to avoid 
this mission, had not the news arrived of the recent oc- 


* State Papers, 191. ('juendisli, c. xiii. 
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reign counsel to defend her right*. From that moment 
all her proceedings were strictly watched ; for it was 
become of importance to cut her off from all communi- 
cation with the emperor, as long as that prince kept the 
pontiff in his custody. Still in defiance of every precau- 
tion, she found the means of sending information to the 
archduchess in Flanders, and also to her nephew in 
Spain t. 

In the meanwhile the cardinal had set out onhisem- j u ]y 
bassy, having previously begged of the king by letter to 1. 
defend him during his absence against those who might 
represent him as a covert opponent of the divorce J. As 3 * 
he passed through Kent he disclosed the “ king’s secret 4. 

“ matter” — so it was called— to the prelates of Canter- 
bury and Rochester, telling them that it was first 
mooted by the bishop of Tarbes in the late conferences, 
and soliciting their opinion, because he would be called 
upon to discuss the question with the French ministers $. 
Crossing the sea, he entered France, where he was u. 
received with all the distinction due to a crowned head. 
Pageants were exhibited; addresses were delivered; 
and in every town the prisons were thrown open at his 
command. These honours might flatter ; they did not 
satisfy the cardinal. By no messages, no prayers could 
he obtain permission to proceed to Paris, or prevail on 
the French monarch to visit him. Francis, under dif- 
ferent pretexts, kept Wolsey at Abbeville, that he him- 
self might remain unshackled, till he had ascertaped 
the fate of the proposals which the French and En^ish 

Suite Papers, i. 195. 19'/. 

T Ibid. L 215. 217. 220. 275. 

* Ibid. 195. Wolsey, in speaking of the queen's quarrel with Henry, 
had expressed a fear thut her obstinacy would interpose many tinpedi. 
munts in the wny of the divorce. Tins had been misrepresented to the 
king, as a betrayal of his real sentiments; and Henry had by Wolman 
reproached him with insincerity aud lukewarmness. He denied the 
••barge, “ taking God to records that there was nnthiiig erthely that he co* 

“ voted so much as the a\aunc> ug thereof." Ibid. This war on the first 
or July, and he set off on the third. 

| I do not believe his story. See note (C). 
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ambassadors had conjointly made to the emperor *. 
They were refused : and then the king hastened with 
his court to Amiens, anxious to atone to the cardinal 
by his present attentions for his past neglect. He knew 
that Charles, to detach Henry from the alliance, had 
made to him the offer of Milan, with the hand of the 
princess of Portugal for the duke of Richmond, the 
July king’s natural son ; but fortunately Wolsey, though his 
21. sovereign hesitated, looked on the overture as a mere 
artifice t, and seized the opportunity tc obtain from the 
apprehensions of Francis every object which he sought. 
On his representation, that no peace could be hoped for 
in Europe, unless the French king should marry Leo- 
Aug. nora » Francis consented, though not without a real or 
18. ^pretended struggle, to waive his claim to the princess 
Mary. It was agreed that she should*marry the duke 
of Orleans, a boy eight years old ; but that the articles 
of marriage— Mary throughout the negotiation was con- 
sidered heir ^apparent— should not be settled till the 
young prince had attained the age of puberty ; and that 
if, for any reason, or on account of any event which 
might come to pass , the marriage did not take place, 
that failure should not interrupt the friendship between 
the crowns, nor invalidate any provision of the treaties 
concluded between them. It was also resolved that, in 
order to avoid the expense of the personal interview of 
the two kings formerly stipulated, the present meeting 
of Francis and the cardinal should be taken for the ful- 
filment of that provision. Several questions respecting 
the subsidy to be paid by Henry towards the Italian 
war were then adjusted ; and the two kings were made 
to unite in a declaration, that’, as long as the pontiff 
remained in captivity, they would neither conseut to the 
convocation of the general council, nor admit any bull or 

* Tarbes and Poyntz proposed (hat Charles should restore his hostages, 
the two sons of Francis, und that Francis, in return should pay 2,000,000 of 
nrowna, should resign his claim to Naples aud his feudal superiority over 
Flauders and Artois, and leave Store* in Milan on cerium conditions. 
Vest). C. iv. 146. t State Papers, 234. 265. 268. 
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breve issued by Clement in derogation of their rights, 
or of the rights of their subjects; that during the same 
period the concerns of each national church should be 
conducted by its own bishops ; and that the judgments 
of Wolsey in his legatine court should, in defiance of 
any papal prohibition, he carried into execution, what- 
ever might he the rank of the party condemned; a 
clause of which the real, though secret, object was to 
invest Wolsey with unlimited power in the trial of the 
divorce, and to deprive Catherine of any aid from the 
authority of the pontiff *. 

Whilst the ambassador was employed in these treaties, 
Henry, at the persuasion of Wakefield, professor of He- 
brew, in the university of Oxford, had resumed the plan 
so recently abandoned, and had resolved to rest his 
cause on the prohibition in Leviticus +. With this view 
a treatise was composed. The materials may have been 
furnished by others : but the king laboured assiduously 
at the work himself, and fortified his case with every 
argument and authority which his reading or ingenuity 
could supply J. The result was such as might have 
been anticipated. He convinced himself by his own 
reasoning; he believed that no impartial judge could 
pronounce against him ; he began to look upon every 
man as an enemy who dared to doubt of the success of 
his cause. In this temper of mind it was with deep Aug. 
displeasure that he read the letters of the cardinal from 19. 
France, detailing the difficulties which must arise from 
the observance of judicial forms, the opposition of the 

• State Papers, 135-253. 256—263. Rym. xiv. 203-227. 
t See the narrative of Pole (cum hie causa labare videretur minintn 
puellBB pro te quisque illam suffulciunt, fol. lxxvi), aod Wakefield’s letters 
in Knight’s Erasmus. (App. xxv.) This man’s vanity prompted him to 
assert, that he could bring forward arguments for either side, unknown to 
any other man in the kingdom. He was originally against the king, but 
became his advocate when he was told that the marriage with Arthur had 
been consummated. 

| Henry in one of his letters to Anne writes, that his book maketti suu- 
slantially for his purpose — that he had been writing it four hours that day 
— and then concludes with expressions too indelicate to be transcribed. 
Hearne s Avesbury, 360* 
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emperor, and the obstinacy, the protests, and the appeals 
of Catherine ; representing the objections which might 
be opposed the legitimacy of the king’s issue by a 
future wife, unless the judgment to be pronounced by 
himself were confirmed by the pontiff ; and suggesting 
a variety of expedients, all of uncertain result, but all 
tending to his own aggrandisement. Henry rejected 
these suggestions, and let him know that they were 
thought to proceed more from a wish to gratify his own 
Aug. ambition than to promote the cause of* his sovereign*. 
It was in vain that Wolsey despatched the bishop of 
Bath to explain what he considered the real state of the 
question ; that he declared himself “ ready to expose 
“ his body, life, and blood for the achieving of the royal 
“ interest t.” The kings distrust was now too deeply 
rooted ; he refused to give his confidence to the agents 
employed by Wolsey, resolved to negotiate with the 
pope through an envoy of his own ; and selected for 
that mission his secretary Knight, though the cardinal 
pronounced him unfit for so delicate an office. Knight 
was ordered to call on Wolsey in his way, and to ask his 
advice as to the best means of gaining access to Cle- 
ment, but on no account to communicate to him the 
instructions which he had received. 

The envoy found Wolsey at Compeigne, where he had 
gone to pay his respects to Louise the mother of Francis, 
S®P* and delivered to him a letter of recall from Henry, ac- 
13, companied, however, with another in the king’s own 


• See State Parers, 230. 254. 267. 2?0. 

t Ibid, 273. When the bishop urged the difficulties foreseen by the cer- 
dinal, the king replied " that he hud studied the matter himself, and 
found the marriage unlawful jure diviuo, and umliBjwnsable.” As for de- 
lay he cared not for it. He hud wuited eighteen years, and could wait 
four or five more ; and with respect to the queen's supposed appeal, he did 
not expect that she would appeal from the judgment of the prelates of 
Canterbury, Rochester, Ely, aud London. Bath usked, if she might not 
be induced to enter a convent, or he might not consider quid posset clam 
fieri in foro conscienti®. Heury quickly replied, “ My lord of Bath, the bull 
“ is good or it is naught. It it is naught, let it be ho declared; and, if it 
be good, it shall never lie broken by no byways by me.” Bath's letter of 
Aug. 30 apud. Herb. 99. 
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hand, thanking him for his services during the negotia- 
tion at Amiens*. Having hastily collected the' French 
cardinals, ha prevailed on them to join him in a com- 
mon letter to Clement, in which they acquainted the 
pontiff with the provisions of the late treaty respecting 
the acts which might be done by him in prison, and so- 
licited him to appoint a delegate for the exercise of the 
papal power on this side of the Alps during his capti- 
vityt. He then proceeded to take his leave of the king 
and his mother, and to give them, for the first time, as 
had been previously devised }„ a hint of the intended 
divorce, but “ in so dark and cloudy a sorte,” that his 
real meaning might be an enigma to be disclosed by 
tlie event. With this view he assured Louise— probably 
he did the same to Francis — that, “ if she lived another 
** year, she would see as great union on one side, and 
“ disunion ou the other, as she would ask or wish for.” 

" These,” lie added, “ were not idle words. Let her 
“ treasure them up in her memory : time would explain 
“ them There can be no doubt that he meant the 
divorce of Henry from Catherine, and a marriage be- 
tween Henry and a French princess, probably Ren£e, 
daughter of Louis XII. || 

The cardinal was followed to England by ambassa- Oct. 
dors from Francis, who brought to Henry the decora- 
tions oi the order of St. Michael. Soon afterwards the 
king took an opportunity of communicating to Wolsey 
his fixed determination to marry Anne Boleyn. The 
minister received the intelligence with grief and dismay. 

The disparity of her birth, the danger of being sup- 


* He thanks the kin? most gratefully for this condescension, and takes 
God to be liis judge, that whatever opinion the kin? might have formed 
through report or suggestion, lie had no notion of private power or profit, 
but only of the advancement of the king’s secret affair. State Pap. 277, 8. 
t Le Grand, iii. 4. Guicciard. xviii. 78. 

| " Handliug the same after such a cloudy and dark sorte that he shal 
*' not knowe your gruce's utter determynneioa ttnd intent iu that behalf, 
“ till your highness shall see to what effect the same wol be brought.’’ Stut. 
Pap. 860, 261. 

S Le Grand, iii, 186. Q Id. 166. See note CD). 
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planted by a rival family, the loss of the French in- 
terest, which he hoped to secure by a future marriage 
with a French princess, and the additional difficulties 
which this resolution would throw in the way of the di- 
vorce, crowded upon his mind. On his knees he be- 
sought the king to recede from a project which would 
cover him with disgrace* * * § : but, aware of the royal tem- 
per, he soon desisted from his opposition, became a con- 
vert to the measure w'hich lie could not avert, and la- 
boured by his subsequent services to atone for the crime 
of having dared to dispute the pleasure of his sovereign. 
The king’s case or treatise was now laid before sir 
Thomas More, who, pleading his ignorance of theology, 
suspended his judgment ; and before the bishop of Ro- 
chester, who, having maturely weighed the arguments 
on both sides, gave an opinion unfavorable to the di- 
vorcet. It was to no purpose that the cardinal employed 
his eloquence and authority ; that he repeatedly held 
assemblies of prelates and divines; few could be in- 
duced to pronounce in favour of the king ± : and the 
most that he could obtain was a declaration, that the 
motives alleged by Henry furnished a reasonable 
ground of scruple, and that, for the ease of his con- 
science, he ought to refer the matter to the holy see, 
and abide by its decision $. With the nation at large 
the royal cause was unpopular. The fate of a princess 
who had for so many years been acknowledged as queen, 
and who had displayed in that situation every virtue 
which could grace a throne, was calculated to awaken 
in her favour the feelings of men ; and lliosc who could 


* Cavendish, 416. The reasons are frequently mentioned by the bishop 
of Bavonne, as having been communicated to him by Wolsey. 

+ Utore'B Works, p 1425 Fisher’s letter (anno 1527 1 in Viildes, p. 148. 

$ Peu de leurs dpeteurs \eulent contleflcemlre a leur opinion. L'evfiqne 
de Bayonne, ajiud Le Grand, lit. 205. liuiio causa tun uua cum iia, qui 
ipsius patrocinium susceperant, in ipso tuo regno ex. omnibus scholia ex- 
plosa est Pole. t. lxxvii. 

§ Rym. xiv. 901. This document is dated J uly 1, 1529 But that date 
refers merely to the certificate itself; the consultation which itdeaerlbes 
is evidenUy the same as is mentioned by sir Thomas Mure, 1425. 
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not appreciate the real merits of the question were 
prompted to prefer her cause from their opposition to 
the cardinal, the supposed author of the project ; their 
detestation of the present alliance with France, the an- 
cient enemy of England, and their fears that the di- 
vorce would lead to the interruption of that advanta- 
geous intercourse which had subsisted for centuries be- 
tween this island and the emperor’s subjects in the 
Netherlands*. 

One great point, which exercised and perplexed the 
ingenuity of the royal advisers, was to effect the divorce 
in so firm and legal a manner, that no objection might 
be afterwards raised to the legitimacy of the king’s 
issue by a subsequent marriage. For three months in- 
structions were issued and revoked, amended and re- 
newed, to the royal agent in Italy, Dr. Knight, to Wol- 
sey’s agents, the three brothers da Casale, and to 
Staphilffio, dean of the Rota, whose approbation of the 
divorce had been obtained in his late visit to London. 

The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a deter- 
mination to support the honour of his aunt ; and de- 
manded of the pontiff, who, to procure provisions, had 
been compelled to admit the imperialists into the castle June 
of St. Angelo, an inhibition to prevent the cause from 7 . 
being tried before any judge in England, with a pro- 
mise that he would not consent to any act preparatory to 
a divorce, without the previous knowledge of Charles 
himself. To the last of these demands Clement as- 
sented ; but he refused the first on the ground that it 
was contrary to the established usage. 

In the mean while a French army commanded by 
Lautrec, and accompanied by Sir Robert Jerningham, 
the English commissary, had crossed the AlpB for the 

* These particulars are extracted from the letters of the bishop of Ba- 
voane, apud Le Grund, lii 76 81. 85 96. 1G9. Wakefield says in oueofhis 
letters, that if people knew tlmt he a us writing against the queen, he 
should be stoned to death. Kuight's Erasmus, App. xxviii. Pole also 
says, ipsis etiam delensoribus (causae tuse) vario contum elue geaere 
affectis Pole, l'ol. lxxvii. 
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avowed purpose of liberating the pope from confine- 
ment. Lombardy was soon conquered : in his haste to 
reach Rome, the French general left Milan behind him, 
and marched with expedition to Piacenza : but there he 
unaccountably loitered for weeks, concluding useless al- 
liances with the petty princes of Italy. The patience of 
Clement was exhausted by these delays'; a negotiation 
Nov. was opened between him and his captors ; and it was 
26 . agreed that, on the payment of part of his ransom, he 
should be restored to liberty, and on the payment of 
another part, his states should be evacuated by the im- 
Dec. perialists*. Observing, however, that the vigilance of 
■). his keeiwrs began to relax, he contrived to escape one 
evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached in 
safety the strong city of Orvioto. There the first who 
waited on him were the English envoys. They con- 
gratulated the pontiff on the recovery of his liberty, but 
required his immediate attention to the requests of their 
sovereign. 

To Clement nothing could have happened more dis- 
tressing than this untimely \isit. Bound to Henry by 
the ties of gratitude, he was unwilling to disoblige his 
benefactor : with Ins capital and his states in the pos- 
session of the imperialists he dreaded to provoke the re- 
16 . sentment of the emperor. The envoys presented to him 
for signature twcunstruments, by the first of which he 
would empower Wolsey (in case of objection to Wolsey 
they were permitted 10 substitute Staphilmo) to hear and 
decide the cause of the divorce ; by the second he would 
grant to Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place of Ca- 
therine, any other woman whomsoever, even if she were 
already promised to anolher, or related to himself within 
the first degree of affinityt. The latter he signed with- 

• The trenty is in Le Grand, iii. 4H 

t This dispensation wan thought necossarj to secure tho intended mar- 
riage with Anno ltoleyn from tuoyl i eel ions which mi«ht afterwards be 
brought nirainst it 1." A suspicion was entertained that she had been 
actually contracted to Percy, and was therefore his law ful wile. On tliia 
account the dispensation was made to authorise the king’s marriage with 
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out any alteration, the former, after it had been com- 
posed in a new style by the cardinal &anti Quatri : but, 
in delivering these instruments to Knight, he observed 
that he had sacrificed the considerations of prudence to 
those of gratitude ; that his safety, perhaps his life, now 
depended on the generosity of the king; that prince 
might make what use of the commission he deemed 
proper ; but, if he would wait till the evacuation of the 
papal territories should secure the pontiff from the 
actual resentment of Charles, or till the approach of the 
French army under Lautrec could furnish him with an 
excuse for his conduct, a second commission of similar 
import might be issued, and the king would obtain the 
same object without compromising the safety of his friend. 

But whether the English cabinet knew not what course 
to prefer, or sought to draw from the pontiff more im- 
portant concessions, Knight had scarcely left Orvieto, 
when Gregorio da Casale was instructed to request 1528 
that a legate from Rome might be sent to England, and Jan. 
joined in the commission with Wolsey. To this also 1 - 
Clement assented, offering to Henry the choice out of 
six cardinals ; but added, “ the king is said by some to 
“ have chosen a most circuitous route. If he be con- 
“ vinced in his conscience, as he affirms, that his present 
“ marriage is null, he might marry again. This would 
“ enable me, or the legate, to decide the ^question at once. 

“ Otherwise it is plain that by appeals, exceptions, and 

any woman, etiamsi talis sit, qum priiis cum alio eontraxerit, dummodo il- 
lud carnuli copula non fuerit consummatum. 2°. Mary Bokeyn lmd been 
Henry’B mistress. Now the relationship between stater and sister is as 
near as the relationship between brother and brother ; whence it was ar- 
gued that, it' Henry, as he contended, could not validly marry Catherine, 
on the supposition that she hud been carnally known by his bi other Ar- 
thur, so neither could Anne vulidly murry Henry, because be had carnally 
known her sister Mary. On this account the following clause was intro 
duced. Etiamsi ilia tibi alias sccundo aut reniotinre consunguinitatis aut 
pn'iiw affinitutis grade . , etiam ex quocumque licito seu ilhcito coitu proven- 
lente, mvicem conjunct a sit, dummodo relic ta fratris tui non fuerit. See 
the dispensation in Herbeit, p. 294. Thus the king was placed in a most 
singular situation, compelled to acknowledge in the pontiff a power which 
he at the same time denied, and to solicit a dispensation of the \ery same 
nature with that which he maintained to be invalid. 
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'* adjournments, the cause must be protracted for many 
'* years*. 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his sovereign to the 
faithful performance of those engagements which he had 
Lately contracted with the king of France. The am- 
bassadors from the two powers were recalled from the 
J lin * imperial court on the same day ; and Clarenoeaux and 
Guienne, kings at arms, defied Charles in the names of 
their respective sovereigns. To Guienne the emperor 
replied that the defiance was su peril nous, since he and 
Francis had long been at war ; but to Clarenceaux he 
delivered an eloquent justification of his own conduct, 
coupled with a sharp remonstrance against that of the 
27. cardinal. In this paper he acknowledges the moneys 
which he had borrowed of Henry, and professes his 
readiness to repay them in due time ^nd manner on the 
recovery of his bonds and pledges ; but he strongly de- 
nies any obligation of indemnity to the king of England 
for the suspensioii of those annual rents which Francis 
had refused to pay during the last war ; because he had 
received a promise from the cardinal that no indemnity 
should ever be demanded, and because Francis had 
taken the debt upon himself by the treaties both of 
Madrid and of London. Neither was he liable to the 
stipulated penalty for the breach of his promise to marry 
the princess Mary, since Henry had refused to allow 
the solemnization of the nuptials when it was demanded, 
and had signified his consent to the marriage of the 
emperor with Isabella. “ God grant,” he added, “ that 
“ I may not have better reason to defy him, than he has 
44 to defy me. Can I pass over the injury with which 
44 he threatens my aunt by his application for a divorce ; 

• See the records in Strype, i 4fi — 7.”, and Burnet, i Rec. ii. No. iii. iv 
v, vi. He tells us, from a letlei ol Kuij'ht’s, that the cnrdiunl Santi Qnutri 
“ got 4000 crowns us the reward oi his pains, mid in earnest of wliut ha 
M wits tu expect when the matter should he brought to a conclusion. 1 
( p 4^0 Hut this is n mistake. From a posterior dispatch of the 31st of 
May, it appeals that 2000 crowns had been offered in testimonium accept* 
praiitudims, but that he could not be prevailed upon to uccept a penny. 
Sin pe, i. A pp. p. 51. 
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“ or the insult which he has offered to me by soliciting 
“ me to marry a daughter whom he now pronounces a 
“ bastard ? But I am perfectly aware from whom these 
“ suggestions proceed. I would not satisfy the rapacity 
“ of the cardinal of Y or'k, nor employ my forces to seat him 
“ in the chair of St. Peter : and he in return has sworn 
“ to be revenged, and now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But 
“ if war ensue, let the blood that must be shed rest, 

“ where it ought, on the head of him, who was the origi- 
“ nal instigator of it*.” 

In England the popular feeling was openly and une- 
quivocally expressed. The merchants refused to fre- 
quent the new marts which had been opened in France, 
as substitutes for those in the Netherlands; the wool- 
carders, spinners, and clothiers could procure no sale for 
their manufactures ; and the spirit of disaffection so ra- 
pidly and widely diffused itself, that the royal officers 
were instructed to watch and suppress the first symp- 
toms of insurrection. In the cabinet all the members 
excepting Wolsey were secretly hostile to the French 
alliance, and anxiously waited for the first reverse of 
fortune to effect the ruin of the favourite. Even Henry 
himself was disposed to peace, in the hope that a re- 
conciliation with the emperor might induce that prince 
to withdraw his opposition to the divorce, and thus libe- 
rate Clement from the fear of incurring his resentment. Mar. 
Wolsey stood alone: hut fortunately an overture was 1®- 
made by the archduchess Margaret, the governess of 
the Netherlands : a negotiation followed ; and, after se- 
veral ineffectual attempts to conclude a general peace, 
an armistice for eight months was signed between 
England and the Low Countries, while hostilities should J une 
still continue between England and Spain f. i5 * 

* I have abridged, this interesting document, which is published by Le 
Grand, iii. 27-48. 

t These particulars are taken from the dispatches of the French anbas* 
sador published by Le Grand, iii. 81—105. He says of the cardinal (Feb. 

6), Je pense qu’il est le seul en Angleterre, qui veult la guerre en Flun- 

K 2 
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When Wolsey first solicited the commission and dis- 
pensation, he must have been aware that the pontiff 
would still be at liberty to revoke the cause from Eng- 
land to his own court, or to revise the sentence which 
might be pronounced by his delegates. He now ven- 
Feb. tured to proceed a step further. The secretary, Dr. 

10. Stephen Gardiner, a man eminently versed in the civil 
and canon law *, and the king’s almoner, Dr. Edward 
Fox, a most earnest advocate for the divorce, were ap- 
pointed agents, with instructions to call at Paris for re- 
commendatory letters from the French king, to hasten 
thence to Venice, where they were to demand the resto- 
ration of Ravenna and Cervia to the Roman church, a 
restoration which Clement most anxiously desired ; and 
from Venice to proceed to Orvieto, call to their aid 
Staphilaeo, and the brothers Gregory and Vincenzo da 
Casale, and by their united efforts extort from the gra- 
titude or timidity of the pontiff his signature to two in- 
struments which had been sent from England. Of 
these one was a dispensation of the same import with 
the preceding, but in more ample form ; the second 
was called a decretal bull, in which the pope was made 
to pronounce in favour of the prohibition in Leviti- 

dres : and Feb. 23, pensez, que ce a’csi peu de frais, que soustenir une 
chose contre toils lea aultves, et avoir it* tort, an moins de ce qui se pen It 
veoir le plus pres de son cngtl. See also Hall, "2 7^* 76. Sir Thomas 
More, who was one of the council, tells ns that, when the others advised the 
king to remain at peace, and leave Charles and Francis to quarrel bv them- 
selves. the cardinal alwuyt repeated a fable of ceitain wise men, who fore- 
saw that a greut ruin was coming which would make fools of all whom it 
should full upon, and to escape it hid themselves under-ground, but when 
they came out they found the fools so numerous, that, instead of governing 
them, they were forced to submit to be governed by them, Whence he in- 
ferred that, if the English sate' still while the fools fought, the fools would 
at last uuite and fall upon them. " 1 will not dispute,” lie udds, M upon 
M his grace's counsavle, and I truste we never made warre but us reason 
“ woulde. llut yet tins fable for hys parte riydde in hys duyes help the 
" king aud the realme to spend muuy a riiyri* peuye. lint that geare is 
* passed, and hys grace is gone ; our Lorde asses le his soule." Mure, 
1436. See also Slate Pap. i. 285; utid llym. xiv. 252. 

* Wolsey calls him, primuriiim secrelissimorum consiliorum secreta 
rium, mei dimidium, et quo nemiuem hubeu cunorem. Burnet Rec. 
No. viii. 
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cus, and to declare that it was part of the divine law, 
admitting of no exception nor dispensation*. 

It had been insinuated to Clement that the real object 
of the king was to gratify the ambition of a woman, who 
had sacrificed her honour to his passion, on condition 
that he should raise her to the throne : but after the Mar. 
perusal of a letter from Wolsey he believed, or at 22. 
least professed to believe, that Anne Boleyn was a 
lady of unimpeachable character, and that the suit 
of Henry proceeded from sincere and conscientious 
scruples f. To the agents he replied that he was bound 
in gratitude to grant to the king every indulgence com- 
patible with honour and equity, and would immediately 
sign the dispensation, because it could not affect in its 
consequences the interests of any third person. But with 
respect to the decretal bull, he demurred ; a congrega- 
tion of cardinals and theologians was convened ; and it 
was unanimously agreed that to issue such a bull would 
be to determine a point of doctrine which had hitherto . 
been freely discussed in the schools, and to condemu 
both the permission in Deuteronomy and the conduct 
of Julius H. After a long bdt ineffectual struggle, 
Gardiner abandoned this point: but he adduced so 
many objections against the allegations on which the 
original dispensation had been granted, urged with so 
much success the services of Henry to the holy see, and 
so discreetly interwove threats with his entreaties, that 
a second congregation was called, in which it was re- 
solved that a commission might issue to examine into 
the validity of the dispensation, since it was said on 
many accounts to have been surreptitiously obtained. 

Such a commission was accordingly prepared, not in the 
terms required by the agents, but in the most ample April 
form which the papal council would admit, authorising 
Wolsey with the aid of any one of the other English . 

* No copy of the decretal bull is extant. Hut that auch was its purport 
is plain from tire diBualchea in Strype, i. Apw. 66. 60. 77* 

f Ibid. 4 *. 
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prelates to inquire summarily, and without judicial 
forms, into the validity of the dispensation granted by 
Julius, and of the marriage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine ; to pronounce, in defiance of exception or appeal, 
the dispensation sufficient or surreptitious, the marriage 
valid or invalid according to the conviction of his con- 
science ; and to divorce the parties, if it were invalid, 
but at the same time to legitimate their issue, if such 
legitimation were desired*. 

May When Fox, who returned immediately to England, 
2. explained the purport of these instruments to Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, the king declared himself satisfied 
his mistress in the tumult of her joy mistook both per- 
sons and things, and expressed in the most significant 
terms her gratitude for the services of the agent. But 
by Wolsey the commission was received with feelings of 
alarm and disappointment : in an assembly of canonists 
and divines every clause was subjected to the most 
minute examination ; and numerous explanations, addi- 
tions, and corrections were suggested. These were im- 
mediately forwarded tq Gardiner with new instructions 
to require that cardinal Campeggio should be joined in 
the commission with his English brother, as a pre- 
late more experienced in the forms of the Roman 
courts f . 

Wolsey had at first persuaded himself that a divorce 

* Compare the records in Strype (46—75) with Pallavicino, L 252. Bar- 
net has published, uudrr the name of the decretal bull, the commission 
such as it was penn< d in England. (Records, ii. No. x.) By it inquiry 
was to be made whether peace could not have been preserved between 
England and Spain without the marriage of Henry and Catherine, whe- 
ther Henry really desired the marriage for that purpose, and whether Isa- 
bella, the queen, named in the deed, was alive nt the time of llie marriage; 
and the legate was authorised to pronounce the dispensation insufficient, 
in case any one of these questions were determined in the negative. This 
was refused. The reul commiBsiou Rent from Orvieto muy be seen in Rv- 
mer, xiv. 237. 

+ Strype, i. App. 77. When the reader considers all these negotiations 
at Rome, he will Bee what credit is to be given to Henry’s assertion in the 
instructions to his agent at the northern courts ; that the pope declared he 
could not by luw take cognisance of the cause at Home but it muBt be do 
termined iu England; and therefore requested the king to take out a com 
mission for judges at home. Burnet, lii. Rec,C6. 
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might be justly pronounced, on the ground that the ori- 
ginal dispensation had been issued without the know- 
ledge of Henry, one of the parties concerned. He now 
began to hesitate ; and took the opportunity of declaring 
to the king at one of the consultations, that though he 
was bound in gratitude, and was ready “ to spend his 
“ goods, blood, and life,” in the service of his highness, 
yet he was under greater obligations to God, at whose 
tribunal he would have to render an account of his ac-' 
tions, and therefore was determined to show the king 
no more favour than justice required ; and, if he found 
the dispensation sufficient in law, “ so to pronounce it, 
“ whatever might be the consequence.” Henry at the 
moment suppressed his feelings: but in a short time 
gave way to his anger in language the most opprobrious 
and alarming*. Wolsey saw the danger which threat- 
ened him. Without a divorce his power, and fortune, 
and perhaps his life, were at stake ; with a divorce the 
prospect was hardly loss gloomy. Anne Boleyn was not 
his friend. Her relatives and advisers were his rivals 
and enemies ; and he knew that they only waited for 
the expected marriage to effect his downfal with the aid 
of her influence over the mind of the king. To be pre- 
pared for the worst, he hastened to complete his different 
buildings, and to procure the legal endowment of his 
colleges ; and in discourse with his confidential friends 
assured them, that, as soon as the divorce should be 
pronounced, and the succession to the crown be per- 
manently established, he would retire from court, and 
devote his remaining days to his ecclesiastical duties. 
They believed, however, that he would cling to his situa- 
tion to the very last ; and, when he could no longer re- 

' • The bishop of Bayonne calls them " de terribles termes.” Le Grand, 
iii. 164. See Strype, i. App. fe4. It might be thought that this was a mere 
farce, hAd not the cardinal, u few days before, commissioned Gardiner to 
make out n case, aud consult some of the best canonists in Rome, whether 
he could or could not with a sale conscience pronounce a divorce on that 
ground. Ibid. 82. 
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tain it, would attempt to conceal his despair under the 
mask of a voluntary resignation*. 

With these views the cardinal despatched new instruc- 
tions to the envoys at Rome, and wrote a most urgent 
and supplicating letter to the pontiff. In it he appealed 
to the pity and the gratitude of Clement, whom he 
described as the arbiter of his credit and destiny. One 
thing only could preserve him from ruin. Let the pope 
sign the decretal bull: it would restore him to his 
former place in the estimation of his sovereign ; and the 
fidelity with which Wolsey would at the same time con- 
ceal its existence from the knowledge of all other per- 
sons would secure from blame the reputation of the 
pontifF'l*. Clement was now daily harassed with the 
arguments and entreaties, the threats and remonstrances 
of Gardiner and his colleagues. T* pacify them, he 
July promised under his own hand never to revoke the cause 
23. nor to reverse the judgment of the legates, and at last 
reluctantly signed the decretal commission. The pre- 
tences, however, of Wolsey did not deceive the penetra- 
tion of the papal ministers ; they were aware that, if he 

• Ou il s’en verra au desespoir, il rionnera a entendre de s’en retirer vo- 
lontairement Le Grand, iii. 166. 166. 

t Why was he bo desirous of procuring an instrument which he was 
never to employ ? The reason which he gives could deceive wo one. Ut 
hac quasi nrrha et ptgnore surnmae paternieque S. P.N erga regia m ina- 
jeatatem benovolenti® apud me deposit*. mca apud dietam nrnjestatcm 
augeatur aurtorilaa. Burnet, B<*c. il No. xiv. But there were oilier 
reasons which he assigns in his instructions to Gardiner; that if 
the pope would once Iny down the law, his conscience would be at 
elite, as he would have only to decide on the fact ; and, the fact being 
once decided, the pope could not refuse to confirm the sentence of divorce, 
under pretence that Julius had possessed the power of grunting the dis- 
pensation. Ktrype, i. App. "} 9 . Whether the bull which he at last ob- 
tained were of the tenor which he required, is unknown : but. if we may 
believe the kiug, it pronounced the marriage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine unlawful and invalid, provided it could be proved before the legates 
that Arthur was the king s brother, that Arthur and Catherine had 
reaehed the age of puberty when they married, and that the marriiigp, 
" as far as presumptions can prove,” was consummated between them. 
Burnet, iii. Hec. 60 T unstall told ( 'atherino that " the effect of the epistle 
" dec re tall was that, yf manage und carnall knowleadge were had betwixt 
" prince Arthur and her, the legates shulde pronounce for the divorce.** 
Stat. Pap. i. 421. Thus after all. though it decided the point of doctrine. 
It left the question of fact to the decision of the legates. 
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had once possession of the bull, lie would not hesitate to 
publish it in his own defence, either with or without the 
permission of the pontiff ; and, to defeat his purpose, 
they intrusted it to the care of the legate Campeggio, 
with strict orders never to suffer it out of his own hands, 
but to read it to the king and the cardinal, and then to 
commit it privately to the ilames *. 

Campeggio, to whom at the request of Wolsey this June 
mission had been confided, was an eminent canonist, and 
experienced statesman. After the death of his wife in 
1509 he had taken holy orders, had been honoured with 
the cardinal's cap in 1517, and had been repeatedly em- 
ployed by Leo and his successors in delicate and import 
tan l negotiations*!*. To Francis his former connexion 
with the emperor rendered him an object of jealousy: 
but Henry, who had named him to the bishopric of Sa- 
lisbury, and had lately made him a present of a palace 
in Rome, refused to listen to the suggestions of the 
French minister. Campeggio himself laboured to de- 
cline the appointment on account of the gout, with which 
he was severely afflicted : but the English agents were 
importunate, and to Clement himself the infirmity of the 
legate proved an additional recommendation. If grati- 
tude and affection led the pontiff to favour the king of 
England, the experience of what he had lately suffered 
taught him to fear the resentment of the emperor. 
Charles was not wanting in the defence of his aunt: his 
ambassador Guignonez systematically opposed every 
overture which was made by Gardiner ; and each prince 
had significantly hinted that his subsequent obedience 
to the see of Rome would depend on the treatment 

• The existence of thi> bull and the authenticity of the promise have 
been disputed. No one can doubt of either v> ho has read the original cor- 
respondence. The latter is always called " the chirograph of pulicitation." 
Burnet, iii. No. xvii. ■, also xxii. p. 56. It is in Herbert, p. 249, and Bur- 
net, iii. Rec. 18. 

+ The cardinal brought with him to England his second son Rldollb: 
whence Burnet, who was ignorant that Campeggio had formerly been mar- 
ried, takes occasion to represent the young mun asu bustard, and the father 
aa a person of immoral character. Burnet, i. p. 69. 
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which he should receive. To add to his perplexity, 
victory had now deserted the French for the imperial 
banner. Lautrec had, indeed, driven the latter under 
the walls of Naples, and confidently expected the fall of 
that capital : but Francis, occupied with his mistresses 
and his pleasures, neglected to supply him with rein- 
Aug. forcements or money ; a contagious disease insinuated 
itself into the camp ; the commander-in-chief, the Eng- 
lish commissary, and the greater part of the men 
perished ; and the survivors at last surrendered prisoners 
29. of war*. Italy lay prostrate at the feet of Charles. Cle- 
ment saw that, if on the one hand he were, as the 
friends of Catherine urged, to determine the cause in 
person, his judgment, unless he should reject the 
opinion of his best and wisest counsellors, would draw 
upon him the mortal enmity of Hen^y, and of Henry’s 
ally, the king of France ; and that, on the other hand, 
if he suffered it to proceed to a sentence of divorce by 
his legates in England, he must expose himself without 
friend or protector to the resentment of the emperor. In 
these circumstances he resolved to prolong the contro- 
versy, in the hope that some unforeseen event might 
occur to relieve him from his embarrassment ; and, for 
gept. that purpose, the infirmities of Carapeggio might, it was 
II. thought, prove of considerable service. The legate was 
instructed to proceed by slow journeys ; to endeavour to 
reconcile the parties; to advise the queen to enter a 
. 6. monastery ; to conduct the trial with due caution, and 
according to the established forms ; but at all events to 
abstain from pronouncing judgment till he had con- 
sulted the apostolic see : for, though his holiness was 
willing to do anything in his power to afford satisfaction 
to Henry, yet in a cause which had given rise to so 
many scandalous remarks, and in which one imprudent 
step might throw all Europe into a flame, it was ne- 


* Sandoval, ii. 11. 
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ceseary fur him to proceed with due reflection and 
caution*. 

In England the cardinal had hardly expedited his last 
dispatch, when the public business was suspended by 
the sudden appearance and rapid diffusion of the disease 
known by the name of the sweating sickness. The May 
mortality with which its first visit was attended in 1485 30. 
has been already described t : but experience had 
taught the method of cure ; and those who now pe- 
rished owed their fate to their own ignorance or their 
imprudence. The patient, who felt himself affected 
with sickness and headache, was immediately put to 
bed ; a profuse perspiration followed ; and at the close 
of twenty-four hours the danger was over. But if, dur- 
ing that period, any part of the body were exposed to 
the cold air, the perspiration ceased, delirium ensued, 
and in a few hours life was extinguished. Out of forty 
thousand cases in the city of London, it was calculated 
that only one in twenty proved fatalX. At court the dis- June 
ease made its first appearance among the female attend- 1. 
ants of Anne Boleyn. By the king's order she was im- 
mediately conveyed to the seat of her father in Kent : 
but she carried the infection with her, and communi- 
cated it to the family. Both Anne and lord Rochford 
were in imminent danger : but under the care of Dr. 
Butts, the royal physician, both recovered. Henry, who 
saw the contagion spread among the gentlemen of his 

• Lettcre di Principi. tom. ii. Sanga’s letters in the Pamphleteer, xliii. 

124. Vull.iv. L 25^ Sanders, 32. 

t Hist. vol. v. 275. 

J The bishop of Bayonne describes the malady with hU characteristic 
gaiety. Ce mal de suee, e’est, Mon-eigneur, uue maladie qui eat survenue 
icy depuis quntre jours, la plus aisee du mond pour mourn: on a ung 
peu de mal de teste et de cueur, souldain ou se mict a suer. 11 ne 
fault point de medecin, car qui se decouvrt: le inoins du rr.onde, on qui se 
couvre uni; peu trop, en quntre heures, aulcunes fois en deux ou troys, on 
esvdrpesche sans languir, cumme on faict de cos facheuses Gcbvres, 
p. 138. From entries in the pri\y purse expenses, edited by Sir Har. Ni- 
colas, it apjiears that after this time the king, bv wav of precaution, was 
in the habit of expelling from Greenwich all infected, and probably sus- 
yertsd families. He made them compensation. See pp. 79, 104, 125, 
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privy chamber, frequently changed his residence, locked 
himself up from all communication with his servants or 
strangers, and, instead of attending to his “ secret mat- 
ter,” joined the queen in her devotional exercises, con- 
fessing himself every day, and receiving the communion 
every Sunday and festival*. At the same time his 
former esteem of the cardinal seemed to revive. He 
sent to Wolsey regulations for his diet during the time 
June of the pestilence, insisted on receiving every other day 
23. an account of his health, and invited him to lodge in a 
house at no great distance, that, if either fell ill, they 
might hear from each other in the space of an hour, 
and might have the benefit of the same medical attend- 
ance. The cardinal, who, to conceal the place of his re- 
treat, had eloped from his own family, imitated the con- 
duct of the sovereign, and began *o 44 order himself 
July 41 anent God.'* He made his will, sent it to Henry for 
his approbation, and assured him, as truly as if he were 
speaking his last words, “ that never, for favour, mede, 
44 gyfte, or promysse, had he done or consented to any- 
44 thing that myght in the least poynte redownde to the 
9. 44 king’s dishonour or disproufiit.” Henry on liis part 

also made a will, and promised to send, probably did 
send, it to the cardinal, “ that he might see the trust and 
44 harty mynd that he had unto him above all men 
44 lyvingt.” 

Whilst the pestilence continued, the absence of Anne 
Boleyn, the harmony in w hich the king lived with his 
wife, and the religious impression which the danger had 
left on his mind, excited a suspicion that he would 
abandon his project of a divorce : but the dispatches of 
Gardiner, announcing the departure of Campeggio with 
the decretal bull and the promise, kept alive his hopes 
Aug. of success ; and the contagion had no sooner ceased than 
16. he recalled his mistress to court. Anne was careful to 

* All these pnrticulars are taken from the letters of the bishop of Bay 
yonne. p. 137. 149. 152. 

f State Pap 189-313. 
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employ every art to confirm her empire over her lover, 
and lavished protestations of gratitude on the cardinal to 
animate his exertions in her favour*. The French am- 
bassador had foretold that the king’s passion would eva- 
porate during her absence ; he now acknowledged his 
error, and declared that nothing short of a miracle could 
cure the royal infatuationt. 

After a tedious journey, which had been repeatedly Oct 
suspended by fits.of the gout, Campeggio reached Lon- 7. 
don, but in such a state of suffering and weakness, that 
he was carried in a litter to his lodgings, where he re- 
mained for several days confined to his bed Previously 
to his arrival a sense of decency had induced the king 
to remove his mistress a second time from court. He 
lived with the queen apparently on the same terms' as 
if there had been no controversy between them. They 
continued to eat at the same table, and to sleep in the 
same bed. Catherine carefully concealed her feelings, 
and appeared in public with that air of cheerfulness 
which she used to display in the days of her greatest 
prosperity $• The arrival of Campeggio had added to 

• Her letters to the cardinal at this period form a singular contrast with 
her hostility to him when he could no longer serve her. — “ All the dayB of 
" my life I am most bound of ull creatures, next the king’s grace, to love 
" and serve vour grace ; of the which I beseech you never to doubt that 
" ever I shall vary from this thought as long as auy breath is in my body. 

" And as touching your grace’s trouble with the sweat, I thank our Lord 
" that them that I desired and prayed tor arc scaped, and that is the king 
“ and you. . . . And as for the coming of the legate, 1 desire that much, und 
" if it be God's pleasme, 1 pray him to send this matter shortly to a good 
“ end, and then 1 trust, my lord, to recompense part of your great pains.” 

In another: *' I do know the great pains and troubles that you have taken 
" for me, both (lav and uight. is never like to be recompensed on my part, 

' but alonely in loving you, next to the king’s grace, above all creatures liv- 
“ ing.” I ii a third ; " 1 assure \ ou tlut, after this mutter is brought to pass, 

” you shall And me, as 1 am bound in the mean time to owe you my ser- 
" vice ; and then look whaL thing in the world 1 cun imagine to do you 
” pleasure in, you shull find me the gladdest woman in the world to do it, 

*' and uext unto the king’s grace, of one thing I make you full promise to 
" be assured to have it, und that is my hearty love, unfeignedlv during 
“ ny life.” See these letters in Burnet, i. 55. Fiddes, 204, 20i>; and in 
Hearnes Tit, Liv p. lOfi. 

t Je suit mauvais devin ; et pour vous dire ma fnintaisie, je croy qne le 
roy en est si avant, qu’aultre que l)icu ne l'en scauroit oster, p. 164. 

| Ne a les \oir ensemble sc scauroit on de liens appercec oir ; et jusau’k 
cette heure n’ont que ung lict, et une table. L'evlque de Hnyonne, p. 170. 

Oct. 16, 1520. 1 notice this passage, because our modern historians tell 
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the popularity of her cause ; nor could Wolsey, though 
he had taken every precaution to prevent disturbance, 
silence the common voice of the people, who publicly 
declared that, let the king marry whom he pleased, the 
husband of the princess Mary should be his successor on 
the throne*. 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate was sufficiently 
recovered to leave his house. By the king he was most 

Oct. graciously received : but the caution of the Italian 
proved a match for all the arts both of Henry and Wol- 
sey. Though the minister harassed him with daily 
conferences, and the king honoured him with repeated 
visits; though his constancy was tempted by flattery 
and promises; though his son received the honour of 
knighthood, and to himself an offer was made of the 
rich bishopric of Durham ; he kept*iis real sentiments 
an impenetrable secret, and never suffered himself to 
be betrayed into an unguarded expression. To the rea- 
sons and the solicitations of the cardinal he invariably 
returned the same answer ; that it was his wish and his 
duty to render the king every service consistent with the 
dictates of his conscience. To give a favourable bias to 
his judgment it was thought advisable to lay before him 
the opinions of canonists and divines ; and these, as few 
among the natives approved of the royal cause, were 
chiefly sought among foreigners. For this purpose the 
bishop of Bayonne gave his own opinion in writing; and 
the most urgent solicitations were made to the French 
court to procure others with caution and secrecyf. 

27. Campeggio, after he had been introduced to Henry, 
waited on the queen, first in private, and then in the 
company of Wolsey and four other prelates. He ex- 
its that for Rome years the delicacy of Henry’s conscience hod compelled 
him to abstain from Catherine's bed. 

* Disent que quoiqu'on lueze, qui epousem la princesse. sera apres roy 
d’AnjrletiMTt*. Id p. 204. 

f L'cveque de Hayonne, p. 205. He thus describe! his own opinion. Je 
tiens qu'eucores que le Pape, et tous les cardinaulx eussent, et par le passe 
et par If present approuve le marriage, qu’ils n’out peu ne pourroyent faire, 
estunt prouve, com me l'on dit qu’ii est, que le feu roy (prince) et elle ont 
coache ensemble ; curdieu en a pierza luy-mosmes donnesu sentence, p. 196 
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horted her in the name of the pontiff to enter a convent, 
and then explained to her the objections against the va- 
lidity of her marriage. Catherine replied with modesty 
and firmness ; that it was not for herself that she was 
concerned, but for one whose interests were more dear 
to her than her own ; that the presumptive heir to the 
crown was her daughter Mary, whose right should never 
he prejudiced by the voluntary act of her mother ; that 
she thought it strange to be thus interrogated without 
previous notice on so delicate and important a subject ; 
that she was a weak, illiterate woman, a stranger without 
friends or advisers ; while her opponents were men 
learned in the law, and anxious to deserve the favour of 
their sovereign ; and that she therefore demanded as a 
right the aid of counsel of her own choice, selected from 
the subjects of her nephew*. This request was partially 
granted ; and, in addition to certain English prelates and 
canonists, she was permitted to choose Iwo foreign advo- 
cates, provided they were natives of Flanders, and not 
of S paint. 

A few days later the king undertook to silence the Nov. 
murmurs of the people, and summoned to his residence 
in the Bridewell the members of the council, the lords of 
his court, and the mayur, aldermen, and principal citizens. 
Before them he enumerated the several injuries which 
he had received from the emperor, and the motives 
which induced him to seek the alliance of the king of 
France. Then, taking to himself credit for delicacy of 
conscience, he described the scruples which had long 
tormented his mind on account of his marriage with 
the widow of his deceased brother. These he had at first 


* Her speech in Hull, who says he copied it from the report rnsde b\ 
the secretary of Cnmpeirgio (Hull, 180), is in several particulars different 
from that given by the bishop of Bayonne (p. 190 ), and by Cavendish (p. 
439). The reprouches with which, according to him, she loaded Wolsey, 
could hardly merit the praise given by the legate, modeste earn locutain 
fuisse. Barnet, i. Records, ii. No. xvu. p, 44. 

t Burnet, ibid. L’cvcque de Bayonne, 195. The counsel from Flanders 
came to England, but left it again before the trial began. Ibid. 260. 
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endeavoured to suppress; but they were revived and 
confirmed by the alarming declaration of the bishop of 
Tarbes in the presence of his council. To tranquillise 
his mind he had recourse to the only legitimate remedy. 
He consulted the pontiff, who had appointed two dele- 
gates to hear the cause, and by their judgment he was 
determined to abide. He would therefore warn his sub- 
jects to be cautious how they ventured to arraign his 
conduct. The proudest among them should learn that 
he was their sovereign, and should answer with their 
heads for the presumption of their tongues. — Yet, 
with all this parade of conscious superiority, he did not 
refuse the aid of precaution. A rigorous search was 
made for arms ; and all strangers, with the exception of 
ten merchants from each nation, were ordered to leave 
the capital*. ** 

It was now expected that the legates would proceed 
to the trial ; but delays were sought and created, not by 
the pontiff but by the king himself. Campeggio had 
read the decretal bull to him and his minister, who saw 
that, if they could once procure its publication, they 
Nov. were assured of success. But Campeggio adhered to the 
' l ' letter of his instruction^ ; and the English agents were 
ordered to extort from the pontiff a permission that it 
might be exhibited at least to the members of the privy 
council. Clement, however, was inexorable : he insisted 
on the faithful performance of the conditions on which 
it had been granted : and condemned his own weakness 
in listening to the prayer of a minister, who for his per- 
sonal interest scrupled not to endunger the reputation of 
his benefactor, and who had hitherto neglected to per- 
form any one of the promises to which he had bound 
himselft. 

* Qu’il n’y aurolt ii belle teste, qu’il n’en feist roller. Id. 218. Flail 
has given us from memory a different version of this speech, p. 180. The 
natives ol Flanders alone amounted to 15,000 men Bu\onne, 232. 

t Burnet, i. Records, ii No xvi. xviu “Which decretal,” says the 
kina, " by liis commandment, ufter and because lie would not have the 
“ effect thereof to ensue, was, after tiic biuhl thereof, enibesiled by the 
" fore said cardinals.” Burnet, iii. He'*. bO. 
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Ever since the breaking up of the French army before 
Naples, the war had languished in Italy ; and the un- 
disputed ascendency maintained by the emperor enabled 
that prince to treat with generosity his feeble opponent, 
the Roman pontiff. To the surprise of the confederates 
he ordered the cardinal of Santa Croce to restore Civita 
Vecchia, and all the fortresses belonging to the Holy 
See ; but gave him at the same time instructions to 
watch with care every proceeding in the papal courts, 
and to oppose every measure hostile to the interests of 
Catherine. Henry received this intelligence of the em- 
peror’s moderation with alarm : he suspected the exist- 
ence of a secret understanding between Charles and 
Clement, complained in bitter terms of the supineness 
and ingratitude of Francis, and despatched two new 
agents to Rome, sir Francis Bryan, master of the Dec, 
henchemen, and Peter Vannes, his secretary for the 8 * 
Latin tongue. They were instructed to call on Francis, 
and represent to him the insidious and hostile machi- 
nations, as Henry considered them, of Charles ; and then, 
proceeding to the pontiff, to withdraw him, if it were 
possible, from his connexion with the emperor, to offer 
to him a body guard of two tho^pand men in the pay of 
the kings of England and France ; and to suggest that 
he should proclaim of his own authority an armistice 
among all Christian princes, and summon them to meet 
in the city of Avignon, where they might settle their 
differences under the mediation of their common father. 

But in addition to this visionary project, they had re- 
ceived instructions to retain the ablest canonists in 
Rome as counsel for the king ; and to require, with due 
secrecy, their opinions on the three following questions : 

1°. whether, if a wife were to make a vow of chastity and 
enter a convent, the pope could not, of the plenitude of 
his power, authorise the husband to marry again ; 2°. 
whether, if the husband were to enter into a religious 
order, that he might induce his wife to do the same, he 
might not be afterwards released from his vow, and at 

VOL. VI. L 
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liberty to marry ; 3. and whether, for reasons of state, 
the pope could not license a prince to have, like the 
ancient patriarchs, two wives, of whom one only should 
be publicly acknowledged and enjoy the honours of 
royalty*. 

The reader is aware that the objections to (he original 
dispensation were of two sorts ; one denying the power 
of the pontiff to dispense in such cases, the other deny- 
ing the truth of the allegations on which the bull of 
Julius had been founded. Henry had wavered from 
one to the other, but of late relied chiefly on the latter. 
To his surprise Catherine exhibited to him the copy of a 
breve of dispensation, which had been sent to her from 
* Spain. It was granted by the same pope, was dated on 
the same day, but was worded in such manner, as to 
elude the objections made to the btll. The king and 
his advisers were perplexed. The ground on which they 
stood was suddenly cut from under their feet. The very 
commission of the legates empowered them to deter- 
mine the validity of the bull only : and it was moreover 
found that the pollicitation itself was not absolute but 
1529. conditional. Henry grew peevish and suspicious; and 
repeated mortifications«announced to the minister the 
precarious tenure by which he held the royal favour!*, 
when his ambition and his master’s hopes were revived 
by the unexpected intelligence that the pontiff was 
Feb. dying, probably was dead. The kings of England and 
6. France immediately united their efforts to place him in 
the chair of St. Peter ; and their respective ambassadors 
were commanded to employ all their influence and 
authority to procure in his favour the requisite number 


* Apud Collier, ii. 29, 30. Could ilie proposer of these questions have, 
as he averted, no other object than to quiet lus present scruples? Is it 
not evident that he sought to surmount by uny means that could lie dis- 
covered the obstacle to his murriane with another woman? 

f Of these mortifications it wan not the least, that the king maintained 
n private correspondence with Bryan at Rome, w ho answered by letters 
addressed to Anne Bolejn ; a plain proof to Wolscy that lie no longer pos- 
sessed the royal confidence. State Pap. 1^. 330. 
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of votes*. But Clement defeated their expectations. 

He rose, as it were, by miracle, from the grave, then 
relapsed into his former weakness, and ultimately re- 
covered. During his convalescence, he received a letter Mar 
from the legates, stating that they saw no way out of 
the difficulties which surrounded them, and imploring 
him to revoke the cause to Rome, with a secret promise 
to Henry to decide in his favour. This letter was fol- April 
lowed by agents from the king, demanding a more ‘H. 
ample commission, an unconditional pollicitation, and a 
revocation of the breve , or a summons to the emperor 
to exhibit the original within a limited time. They did 
not deny that some of their demands were contrary to 
the practice of the courts, and the due course of law ; 
but they might be gras Led out of the plenitude of the 
papal powert and Clement was bound to do so, in com- 
pliance with his promise, and in return for benefits 
received. Nor did they spare any pains to obtain their 
object. They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff; they forced their way to his sick bed, and 
exaggerated the danger to his soul, should he die with- 
out doing justice to Henry ; they accused him of ingra- 
titude to his best friend, and of indifference to the 
prosperity of the church. To &11 their remonstrances he 
returned the same answer, that, he could not refuse to 
Catherine what the ordinary forms of justice required ; 
that he was devoted to the king, and eager to gratify 
him in any maimer conformably with honour and 
equity ; but that they ought not to require from him 
what was evidently unjust, or they would find that, 
when his conscience was concerned, he was equally in- 
sensible to considerations of interest, or of danger : that 


• Burnet. Records, ii. No. xx. Foxe's Aels ond Mon. ii. 202—305. Lr 
(irand, iii. 200—305. 

t “ It was on those spec-ini terms de plenitudine potesUtis, and on trust 
'* that the pope would moke use or it, 1 was scut hitlier. whii-h failing, vour 
“ highness, 1 doubt not, right well rememlirotli how mastei Wolmnn.Mr 
“ Hell, and 1 , shewed your highness such things .is were required, weie 
uot impetiuble.” (iuid. to lleurj. Burnet, ui No. xiv, 

L 2 
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Catherine had already entered a protest in his court 
against the persons of the judges, and that the best 
advice which he could give to the king was that he 
should proceed without loss of time to the trial and 
determination of the cause within his own realm. 

In this manner no fewer than seven months had been 
consumed since the arrival of Campeggio. But in pro- 
portion as the prospect of success grew fainter, the 
passion of Henry was seen to increase. Within two 
Dec. months after the removal of his mistress from court, he 
dismissed Catherine to Greenwich, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return. But she affected to resent the manner 
in which she had been treated : his letter and invitation 
were received with contempt; and, if she at length 
yielded, it was not to the command of the king, but to 
the tears and entreaties of her fath**\ To sooth her 
pride, Henry gave her a princely establishment ; allotted 
her apartments richly furnished, and contiguous to his 
own; and exacted of his courtiers that they should 
attend her daily levees, in the same manner in which 
they had attended those of the queen*. It is plain from 
the king’s letters, that though she had indulged him in 
liberties which no modest woman would grant, she bad 
r»29.not hitherto gratified his passion ; but after her return 
to court, it was rumoured that she occupied the place of 
the queen in private as well as public, in bed as well as 
at board; and it was believed that the hope or the fear 

• Mademoiselle do Boulan a la fin y est venue, ct l'a leroy logee cn fort 
beau logis, pu’il a foict bien accoustrer tout aupres dn Bleu, et lay eat la 
cour faicte ordinairement ioub les jours plus grosse que de long terms elle 
ne fut faicte e la royne Leveque de Bayonne, p. 231. Dec. 9. At 
Christmas Henry took her with lum to Greenwich, where both he and 
the queeu kept open house as usual, whilst Anne had a separate esta- 
blishnie.nt of her own. Le Grnnri, 260. In 1529 and 1530 the same holi- 
days were kept in like maimer : but in 153 L " all men sayde that there 
was no mirt lie in Ihnl Christemas because the queene and the ladyeswere 
absent.'' Hall, 78 4. In his privy purse expenses from Nov. 1529 to 
Dec. 1532, are more thuu forty entries regarding " Maistres,'' ufterwards 
called “ the ladve,” Anne. He gives her £100 and £110 at Christmas, 
" for to disport her with," pays her bills, aud makes her preseniB of jew- 
els, rones, furs, silks, cloth of gold, u night-gown, and '* lynnen for 
shells." But during the same time there are only two entries of sums o. 
£20 each, given to his daughter Mary, and none of anything to Catherine. 
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of her pregnancy would compel Henry to cut short all 
delay, and to proceed immediately with his suit*. At 
the same time it was understood that the mother of the 
king of France had agreed to meet at Cambray the 
archduchess Margaret, for the purpose of signing a 
peace, the preliminaries of which had already been con- 
cluded in secret by the courts of Paris and Madrid, 

The intelligence dismayed and irritated Henry. He 
inveighed against the bad faith of his “ good brother 
and perpetual ally,” and apprehended from the recon- 
ciliation of the two powers new obstacles to his divorce ; 
while Anne Boleyn and the lords of the council laid 
the whole blame on the cardinal, who, they maintained, 
had deceived his sovereign, and sacrificed the real inte- 
rests of England, to his partiality for the French alli- 
ance. It was resolved to proceed to trial without delay : 
Gardiner was hastily recalled from Rome to be the 
leading counsel for the king ; a licence under the broad 
seal was issued, empowering the legates to execute their May 
commission ; and, when Wolsey solicited the appoint- 
ment of ambassador at the congress of Cambray, he was 
told to remain at home, and aid his colleague in the 
discharge of his judicial functions. On the part of the 
English cardinal there was no want of industry and 
expedition : but Campeggio obstinately adhered to esta- 
blished forms ; and neither the wishes of the king, nor 
the entreaties of Wolsey, nor the exhortations of Fran- 
cis, could accelerate his progresst. 

The court met in the parliament chamber at the 
Blackfriars, and summoned the king and queen to 
appear on the eighteenth of June. The latter obeyed, 31. 
but protested against the judges, and appealed to the 

• Je me douhte forte que depuis quelque temps ce roi ait approclie bien 
pres de Mademoiselle Aune t pour ee ne vous esbuhisses pas, si Ton voul- 
druit expedition; car. si le ventre croist, tout sera gaste. Id p.385. 

June 15. 

f See the letters of the bishop of Bayonne from May 20 to June 31, in 
Le Grand, iii. 313 — 336. 372. Wolsey, in his distress, solicited the king 
of France to write to Campeggio, ana urge the expedition of the cause. 
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pope. At the next session Henry sat in state on the 
right of the cardinals, and answered in due form to his 
June name. Catherine was on their left : and, as soon as she 
^1* was called, rising from her chair, renewed her protest 
on three grounds ; because she was a stranger ; because 
the judges held benefices in the realm, the gift of her 
adversary ; and because she had good reason to believe 
that justice could not he obtained in a court constituted 
like the present. On the refusal of the cardinals to 
admit her appeal, she rose a second time, crossed before 
them, and accompanied by her maids, threw herself at 
the king’s feet. “ Sir,” said she, “1 beseech you to pity 
“me, a woman and a stranger, without an assured 
“ friend, and without an indifferent counsellor. I take 
“ God to witness, that I have always Jjeen to you a true 
“ and loyal wife ; that I have made it my constant duty 
“ to seek your pleasure ; that I have loved all whom you 
“ loved, whether 1 had reason or not, whether they were 
“ friends to me or foes. I have been your wife for 
“ years ; I have brought you many children. God knows 
“ that, when I came to your bed, I was a virgin ; and I 
“ put it to your own conscience to say, whether it was 
“ not so. If there be any offence which can be alleged 
“ against me, I consent to depart with infamy ; if not, 
“ then I pray you, do me justice.” She immediately 
rose, made a low obeisance, and retired. An officer fol- 
lowed to recall her. She whispered to an attendant, and 
then walked away, saying, “ 1 never before disputed the 
“ will of my husband, and shall take the first oppor- 
“ tunity to ask pardon for this disobedience*.” Henry, 
observing the impression which her address had made 
on the audience, replied that she had always been a 
dutiful wife ; that his present suit did not proceed from 
any dislike of her, but from the tenderness of his own 
conscience ; that his scruples had not been suggested, 
but on the contrary, discouraged by the cardinal of 


* Ca\ end. 423, 424. Sandvrs, 39, 4(X 
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York ; that they were confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes ; 
that he had consulted his confessor, and several other 
bishops, who advised him to apply to the pontiff ; and 
that in consequence the present court had been ap* 
pointed, in the decision of which, be it what it might, he 
should cheerfully acquiesce*. 

Notwithstanding the queen’s appeal the cause pro- 
ceeded, and on her refusal to appear in person or by her 
attorney, she was pronounced contumacious. Several 
sittings were held, but the evidence and the arguments 
were all on the same side. The king’s counsel laboured 
to prove three allegations ; 1°. that the marriage be- 
tween Arthur and Catherine had been consummated ; 
whence they inferred that her subsequent marriage 
with Henry was contrary to the divine law ; 2°. that sup- 
posing the case admitted of dispensation, yet the bull of 
Julius II. had been obtained under false pretences ; and 
3°. that the breve of dispensation produced by the 
queen, which remedied the defects of the bull, was an 
evident forgery. As Catherine declined the jurisdiction 
of the court, no answer was returned : but, if the reader 
impartially weigh the proceedings, which are still upon 
record, he will admit, that on the two first points the 
royal advocates completely failed ; and that the third, 
though appearances were in their favour, was far from 
being provedt. Wolsey had bis own reasons to urge his 


* Cavcnd. 425 — 428. These speeches are treated by Burnet as fictions. 
He supposes that the queen did nut attend on the 2Lst, because according 
to the register of the trial the legates on that day ordered her to be served 
with a pcremptuiy citation to appear; and adds, that Heury ne\er ap- 
peared in the court at all. (Burnet, iii 46) He had however forgotten a 
letter published by himself in his first volume from the king to his agents, 
in which Henry says, “ on that day we and the queen appeared in person'* 
— and adds, " after her departure she was twice precouisate, and called 
“ eftsoous to return, and on her refusal a citation was decerned for lier ap- 
M pearuuce on Friday next.” Burnet, i. Records, 78. Hence it appears 
that the narrative of Cuvendish is correct; aud that the citation was or 
dered not in consequence of her non-appearance at all, but of her depar- 
ture after appearing. 

+ According to Catherine's almoner Bhe stated her case to him thus : 
“ fyrst that it whb in ieies of Hod most pi nine and evydent that she was 
" never know n of prince Arthurc: secondly that neyt her of the judges 
* were competent, being both the king’s subjects: thirdly that she no 
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colleague to a speedy decision; but Campeg^io, unwill- 
ing to pronounce against Ins conscience, and afraid to 
irritate the king, solicited the pope by letter to call the 
cause before himself. To add to their common per- 
plexity, dispatches had arrived from the agents at Rome, 
stating that the queen’s appeal, with an affidavit of the 
reasons on which it was grounded, had been received ; 
that the ambassadors of Charles and his brother Ferdi- 
nand daily importuned the pontiff in favour of Cathe- 
June rine; that the destruction of the last remnant of the 
21. French army under St. Pol had led to an alliance be- 
29. tween the pope and the emperor, which rendered the 
former less apprehensive of the royal displeasure ; that 
to prevent an inhibition, they had been compelled to 
deny that proceedings had commenced in England, an 
assertion which every one knew to dj false ; and that 
Clement, unable to refuse to an emperor what he couid 
not in justice refuse to a private individual, would in a 
few days revoke the commission, and reserve the cogni- 
sance of the cause to himself*. 

The legates had been careful to prolong the trial, by 
repeated adjournments, till they reached that term, 
when the summer vacation commenced, according to 
J»»ly the practice of the Rota. On the twenty-third of July 
23 * they held the last session: the king attended in a 
neighbouring room, from which he could see and hear 


"had lie myght have within this realme anye indifferent counsayle: 
" Anally that site had in Spaine two bulles, the one being of latter dayte 
" than the other, but'bothe of Bucheeflicacyeand strengthe ns shulde sone 
N remove nil objections and cavyllationB.” Singer, 511. See note (G) at 
the end of the volume. 

* During liie trial (J uly 1 ) Henry procured letters patent from arch- 
bishop Warham, and the bishops of London, Rochester, Carlisle, Ely, 
Exeter, St Asaph, Lincoln, and Bath And Wells, stating that the king, 
having scruples concerning his marriage, had consulted them, the cardi- 
nal of York, and other divines, und having sent to them a book written by 
himself on the subject, had requested their counsel to remove his scruples, 
and establish the tranquillity of his mind, the health of his body, and tbe 
right of succession ■ wherefore they had come to the conclusion, that he 
was not uneasy without good and weighty reason, and that he ought in 
the first place to consult the judgment of the pope. 1 July, 1599. 
Transcripts for N. Ryra. 166. Assuredly he must have been disappointed 
by this lame and impotent conclusion. 
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the proceedings ; and his counsel in lofty terms called 
for the judgment of the court. But Campeggio replied: 
that judgment must be deferred till the whole of the 
proceedings had been laid before the pontiff ; that he 
had come there to do justice, and no consideration should 
divert him from his duty. He was too old, and weak, 
and sickly to seek the favour, or fear the resentment, of 
any man. The defendant had challenged him and his 
colleague as judges, because they were the subjects of 
her opponent. To avoid error, they had therefore de- 
termined to consult the apostolic see, and for that pur- 
pose did then adjourn the court to the commencement of 
the next term, in the beginning of October. At these 
words the duke of Suffolk, as had been preconcerted, 
striking the table, exclaimed with vehemence, that the 
old saw was now verified : “ Never did cardinal bring 
good to England ! ” Though Wolsey was aware of the 
danger, his spirit could not brook this insult. Rising 
with apparent calmness, he said, “ Sir, of all men living 
“ you have least reason to dispraise cardinals : for if 
“ I, a poor cardinal, had not been, you would not at this 
“ present have had a head upon your shoulders wliere- 
“ with to make such a brag in disrepute of us, who have 
11 meant you no harm, and have given you no cause of 
“ offence. If you, my lord, were the king’s ambassador 
“ in foreign parts, would you venture to decide on im- 
“ portant matters without first consulting your sove- 
“ reign? We are also commissioners, and cannot pro- 
“ ceed to judgment without the knowlege of him from 
“ whom our authority proceeds. Therefore do we 
“ neither more nor less than our commission alloweth : 
“ and if any man will be offended with us, he is an un- 
“ wise man. Pacify yourself then, my lord, and speak 
“ not reproachfully of your best friend. You know 
“ what friendship 1 have shown you : but this is the 
“ firet time I ever revealed it either to my own praise or 
“ your dishonour.” The court was now dissolved, and 
in less than a fortnight it was known that Clement had 
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revoked the commission of the legates on the fifteenth 
of the same month*. 

Henry seemed to bear the disappointment with a 
composure of mind which was unusual to him. But he 
had been prepared for the event by the conduct of the 
legates, and the dispatches of his envoys: and the intel- 
ligence of the revocation was accompanied with a sooth- 
ing and exculpatory letter from the pontiff. By the 
advice of Wolsey he resolved to conceal his real feel 
ings, to procure the opinions of learned men in hie 
favour, to effect the divorce by ecclesiastical authority 
within the realm, and then to confirm it by act of par- 
liament. The bishop of Bajonne, who had unequivo- 
cally pronounced his opinion in its favour, was desired 
both by the king and the cardinal to^ return to France 
under the pretence of visiting his father, and to solicit 
the approbation of the French universities t. 

But Wolsey’s good fortune had now abandoned him. 
At this moment, while Henry was still smarting under 
his recent disappointment, arrived from Rome an instru- 
ment, forbidding him to pursue his cause before the 
legates, and citing him to appear by attorney in the 
papal court under a penalty of 10,000 ducats. The 
whole process was one of mere form : but it revived the 
irritation of the king : he deemed it a personal insult, 
and insisted that Wolsey should devise some expedient 
to prevent it from oeing served on him, and from being 
made known to his subjects. This, after a tedious nego- 
ciation, was effected with the consent of the queen and 
her counsel $. But it was in vain that the cardinal 
laboured to recover the royal favour. The proofs of his 
disgrace became dady more manifest. He was suffered 

• Cavendish, 434. Herbert, 278. The altercation between the duke and 
the cardinal has been rejected by some writers, because the presence of 
Suffolk is not mentioned in the register, llut he may he included among 
“ the duke of Norfolk, the bishop of Ely, and others and it is improbable 
thatawiiter, who was present, should have invented or confirmed the 
account, if it had been false. 

t Lettres de l’eveque de Hayonnc, 339. 348. 355. 

t State Pap. 336. 343. 6. 7 . 
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to remain the whole month of August at the Moore 
without an invitation to court : on matters of state his 
opinion was seldom asked, and then only by special mes- 
sengers ; even letters addressed to him were intercepted, 
opened, and perused by Henry. Still, amidst the mis- 
givings of his own breast and the sinister predictions of 
his friends, he cherished the hope that some lucky 
chance might replace him on his former pre-eminence, 
and imprudently trusted to the hollow professions of 
men, who, though they had served him faithfully in 
prosperity, were ready to betray his confidence in his 
declining fortune*. But most he had reason to fear the 
arts of the woman, who the last year so solemnly assured 
him, that her gratitude should be commensurate with 
her life. It was not long since Anne had measured 
her influence with his, and had proved victorious. For 
some offence Wolscy had driven sir Thomas Cheney 
from court. Cheney appealed to the king’s mistress ; 
and Henry reprimanded the cardinal, and recalled the 
exilet. Now she openly avowed her hostility, and 
eagerly seconded the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
her father the viscount Rockford, in their united at- 
tempts to precipitate'the downfal of the minister. They 
insinuated that he had never been in earnest in the pro- 
secution of the divorce, and had uniformly sacrificed 
the interests of his sovereign to those of the king of 
France. In proof of the first charge they instanced his 
request to attend the congress at Cambray, instead of 
opening the commission ; in proof of the second they 
alleged that during the war with France he had con- 
stantly corresponded with the lady regent, had accepted 
presents from her, and at her request had compelled the 
duke of Suffolk to retreat from Mondidier, when he 
might have advanced and taken the city of Paris];. The 

• Je Toy qu’il a fiance en aulcuns fails* de au main, leaquelaje ania aeur 
luy ont tourne la robe. Le pis eat, qu’il ne 1’entend paa. L’evinue de 
Bayonne. 356. 1 1 

+ L’eveque de Bayonne, 291. 

t lb. 372.374. The cliurge of the presents seems to have been founded. 
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willingness with which the king listened to these sug- 
gestions assured them of success ; and over their cups 
they not only ventured to predict the ruin of Wolsey, 
but threatened to humble the pride of the churchmen, 
and to ease them of that load of wealth which encum- 
bered the successors of the apostles*. Aware of their 
hostility the cardinal rested all his hopes on the result of 
a personal interview ; and, after many disappointments, 
was at last gratifiedt. He obtained pertnission to ac- 
company Campeggio when that prelate took leave of the 
Sept, king at Grafton. The Italian was received by the offi- 
19. cers of the court with the attention due to his rank ; 
the fallen minister found to his surprise that, though an 
apartment had been ordered for his companion, none 
was provided for himself. He was introduced into the 
* presence.’ Every tongue foretold Ills disgrace — every 
eye watched his reception. To the general surprise, 
when he knelt, the king graciously raised him up with 
both hands, led him aside in a friendly manner, and 
conversed with him familiarly for a considerable time. 
The cardinal dined with the ministers ; Henry with the 
lady Anne in her chamber: but after dinner he sent for 
Wolsey again, conducted him by the hand into his 
closet, and kept him in private conference till it was 
dark. At his departure— for lie slept at a gentleman’s 
house in the neighbourhood— he received a command to 
return on the following morning. Wolsey’s enemies 
now trembled for their own safety : they were relieved 
from their apprehensions by the ascendency of Anne 

Quant ausdils p re Bens le cardinal espere que madnme no luy nuiru pas, 
ou il en sera purle : de loures uultres choses il se recoin mande en m 
bonne grace. Ibid. 

• La iatituisie de ces seigneurs est que, luy mnrt ou mine, ils deferrent 
incontinent icy 1’estat de I’eglise, et prendrout tons ieurs l>iens .... 11b le 
Client en pie me table. Je cioy qu’ils lemut de beaux miiacles, p. 374. 

tOueofhis art. flees was ibis. He pretended that he lind a secret of 
immense importance to communicate, but of such a nature that he dared 
not trust it to any messenger. Henry replied that he might come to him 
at Woodstock, but insisted on know mg previously * lull u as the purport 
of the communication. Stute l*up. 1. 344. From Cavendish and A 1 ward 
(Ellis, i. 307) i inter that lie did nut avail, or was not suffered to avail 
himself of tills permission. 
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Boleyn, who extorted from her lover a promise that he Sept, 
would never more speak to the cardinal*. When Wolsey 20 
returned in the morning the king was already on horse- 
back, and having sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Campeggio, rode out in the 
company of the lady Anne, and dined at Hartwell Park. 
After that day he and Wolsey never met each other +. 

When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals 
separated. The Italian set out on his return to Rome, 
but met with an unexpected affront at Dover. The offi- Oct. 
cers of the customs burst into his apartment, rifled his 1 
trunks, arid charged him with being in possession of 
Wolsey’s treasure. The charge was false : and it was 
thought that the real object of the search was to seize 
certain papers which it might he the king’s interest to 
possess;!;. Nothing, however, was found ; and Campeg- 
gio, after a strong remonstrance on his part, and an 
unmeaning apology on that of the officers, was suffered 
to set sad. A worse fate awaited his English colleague. 

On the very day on which Wolsey opened his court as 9 
chancellor, Hales, the attorney-general, filed two bills 
against him in the king’s bench, charging him with 
having, as legate, transgressed the statute of the 16th 

• We n re indebted fur this interesting narrative to Cavendish, who was 
present ( J J 8 — 444). The promise is added tiom the bishop of Bayonne's 
letter. Mademoiselle cle Boulen a fuict promettre a son amy, que il ne 
1 'escoutera piniais parler, p 375 . 

t < 'a veil dish, 438—444. Le Grand, 3/5. According to Alward the king 
did not ride till after dinner, when he dismissed Wolsey very graciously. 

I have preferred the narrative of Cavendish. Both were present: but 
though Alward' s account was written immediately, there is this to detract 
from its credit, that it was written to enable Cromwell to contradict the 
report that Wolsey had left the king in disgrace. Ibid. 310. 

1 Le Grand, iii. 369 These papers may have been the decretal 
hull, or letters fiom Wolsey to the pope, or Henry’s letters to Anne 
Boleyn, which had come by some unknown means into the hands 
of Campeggio. But the latter he had already sent to Rome, where 
they may still lie seen in the Vatican library, seventeen iu number, 
lint without dates. Prom internal evidence, however, we may conclude 
thnt the 16th was written about the end of 1527 or thp beginning of 1528. 

No. 1. 4. 5. 8 . preceded it. No. 3. 7- 12 13. were written during the absence 
of Anne from court, that iB from June 1 to the middle of August, 1528. No. 

6 14. 17 . during her seebnd absence iu the same year in September, 
October, and November. No. 2 . 9 11 15. are of very uncertain date : pro- 
bably they belong to the more eurly period. 
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of Richard II., commonly called the statute of premu- 
nire. Nothing could be more iniquitous than this pro- 
secution. It was doubtful whether the legatine court 
could be brought within the operation of the statute : it 
was certain that the cardinal had previously obtained the 
royal licence, and was therefore authorised to hold it 
both by immemorial usage, and the sanction of parlia- 
ment*. This stroke, though it was not unexpected, 
plunged him into despairf. Ho knew the stern and 
irritable temper of his prosecutor : to have maintained 
his innocence would have been to exclude the hope of 
forgiveness ; and there was moreover a “ night-crow,” 
to use his own expression, that possessed the royal ear, 
and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions. 
On these accounts he submitted without a murmur to 
Oct. ever y demand ; resigned the great seLi into the hands of 
17 ' the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk^; transferred to the 
king the whole of his personal estate, valued at 500,001) 
crowns, saying that, as he owed all to the bounty of his 
sovereign, so he restored all with pleasure lo Ins bene- 
factor § ; and, when he found that Ilenry insisted on an 
22. entire and unconditional submission, granted to him, by 
indenture, the yearly profits of his ecclesiastical bene- 
fices ||, ordered his attorney to plead guilty to the 


• See this History, vol. iv. p 311, 312. 

t The reader may torn an accurate notion of lvis present situation by 
the following extract from a letter written by uu eye-witness, the bishop 
of Bayonne. “ I have been to visit the* cardinal in his di'liess, and have 
“ witnessed the most striking change ol iotluue. lie explained to me his 
" hard case iu the womt rhetoric that was ever heard. Both his tongue 
" and his heart failed him. lie recommended himself to the pity of the 
“ king and mudame (Francis and ins mother) wi.h sighs and tears; and 
“ at last UU me without having said anything near so moving us his 
" appearance. His face is dwindled to one half of its nuturul size. In 
" truth his misery is such that his enemies, Englishmen as they are, can- 
"not help pitying him. Still they w ill carry tilings to extremities. As 
aa fur his legation, the seals, his authority, Stc., he thinks no more of them. 
<a He is willing to give up everything, even the shirt from Iris back, and 
11 to live iu a hermitage, if the king would but desist from his displeu- 
" sure.” Apud Le Grand, iii. 371. 

X Henry seut a verbal order : he refused to obey without a written 
order. This was necessary for his own security. 

t Le Gruud, iii. 377. 9. Ilyin, iv. 37 a .State Papers, i. 355. 

| Henry accepted the grunt, but with a proviso that such acceptance 
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indictment, and threw himself without reserve on the Oct. 
royal mercy*. It was now intimated to him that the 
king meant to reside at York-place during the parlia- 
ment, and that he might retire to Esher, a seat belong- 
ing to his bishopric of Winchester. When he entered 
his barge, he was surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats, and lined with spectators. Both the courti- 
ers and the citizens had crowded together to behold his 
arrest and commitment to the Tower: but he disap- 
pointed their curiosity, landed at Putney, and, as he 
ascended the hill, was met by Norris, a groom of the 
chamber, who brought him a secret but gracious mes- 
sage from Henry ; not to despair, but to remember, that 
the king could at any time give him more than he had 
now taken away. The cardinal instantly alighted from 
his mule, sunk on his knees, and uttered a fervent 
prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign t. 

This incident, which proved to Wolsey that his case 
was not yet hopeless, alarmed his opponents. They had 
gone too far to desist with safety : they must either com- 
plete his ruin, or submit to be afterwards the victims of 
his resentment. Hence they laboured to keep alive the 
royal displeasure against him. They represented him 
as an ungrateful favourite, who had sought nothing but 
his own interest and gratification : they attempted to 
show, from one of his letters which had fallen into their 
hands, that, whilst he pretended to promote, he had 
clandestinely opposed the project of divorce ; and they 
charged him with having maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with Madame Louise, with having received 
from her bribes in the shape of presents, and with hav- 
ing, in order to retain her favour, cramped and marred 
all the designs of the duke of Suffolk in the campaign 
of 1523$. Still the king’s partiality for his former fa- 

‘.hould not prevent him from proceeding at law againBt the curdiiml. 
Transcripts for new Rymer, 167- 

* Caveudish, 250. f I hid , 450. 

J Herbert, 123. Le Grand, iii. 3/4. 
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vourite seemed to be proof against all the representa- 
tions of the council and the arts of his mistress. He 
continued to send to the cardinal from time to time con- 
soling messages and tokens of affection, though it was 
generally by stealth, and sometimes during the night. 
When the court pronounced judgment against him, he 
took him under the royal protection ; and when a bill of 
impeachment, enumerating forty-four real or imaginary 
offences, and signed by fourteen peers and the law- 
officers of the crown, had been introduced into the house 
Dec. 0 f commons * * * § , he procured it to be thrown out by the 
agency of Cromwell, who from the service of the car- 
dinal had passed to that of the king f. The French 
ambassador, unable to foresee what might be the issue 
of the struggle, advised his court to reader to the fallen 
minister such good offices as, without giving cause of 
offence to the existing administration, might be grate- 
fully remembered by Wolsey, if he should finally tri- 
umph over his enemies J. 

Esher, though sufficiently stored with provisions, was 
a large, unfurnished house, where the cardinal and his 
numerous family found themselves destitute of most of 
the conveniences and comforts of life. There for three 
months he had leisure to meditate on the sad prospect 
before him. The comparison of his present with his 
past condition, the unmitigated hostility of his enemies}, 


* Fiddes, Collect p. 172. The contents of this bill, which evidently 
contains whatever could be said against Wolsey by his bitterest enemies, 
may be considered us a presumptive proof of lus innocence. Burnet un- 
accountably takes for granted every charge in it, hut he should have re- 
collected that it was not only not proved, hut actually rejected by the 
house of commons. Wolsey says of its contents : “ whereof a great part 
" be uutrue : and those, which be true, are of such sort, that by the doing 
" thereof no malice or untruth can be arrected unto me, neither to the 
" prince's person, nor to the realm.” I hid, ‘J07. State Pupers, i. 354. 

t Cavendish, 463. 1 ascribe its rejection to the king, from the character 
of Cromwell, and the general subserviency of the parliaments in this 
reign. Cromwell would not have dured to oppose the bill, nor tlie com- 
mons to reject it, had they not received an intimation that such was the 
royal pleasure. 

t L’evlque de Bayonne, p. 380. 

§ He was extremely unxious to hear " yf the dyspleasure of my ladv 
* Anne” (formerly she was mistress Anne) 11 be somewhat asswaged, as 
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and the delay in fulfilling any one of the conditions in Dec*, 
his favour according to his compact with the two dukes*, I s * 
filled him with the most gloomy apprehensions. The 
anguish of his mind rapidly consumed the vigour of his 
constitution. About Christmas he fell into a fever, 
which obstinately defied the powers of medicine. When 
Henry heard of his danger, he exclaimed, “ God forbid 
“ that he should die. I would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds.” He immediately ordered three phy- 
sicians to hasten to Esher ; repeatedly assured the car- 
dinal of his unabated attachment, and, no longer con- 
cealing his anxiety from Anne Boleyn, compelled her to 
send to the sick man a tablet of gold for a token of 
reconciliation*. 

As the agitation of Wolsey 'a mind subsided, the 
health of his body was restored : but his enemies had 
prepared for him a new conflict, and required of him 
additional sacrifices. The promises which had been 
made t*> him were still disregarded ; the resolution of 
one day was recalled hy that of the next ; and the car- 
dinal at last intrusted his interests to the discretion of 
Cromwell, who purchased a final settlement by the 
grant of annuities to the friends of the opposite party i.">3(/. 
out of the bishopric of Winchester J. It was ulti-Eeb. 
mately agreed tiiat Wolsey should retain the adminis- f; 
tration, temporal as well as spiritual, of the archie- j” 
piscopal see of York §, but make over to the crown, for 

“ I pray God the same may be.” In that case she was “ to be further la- 
“ bouryd.” Her t.n our »us •* the onely help and remedy.” For infor- 
mation on that head he looked to sir lletiry Norris Slate Papers, 352. 

* Ibirt. t Cavendish, 471. 

t These were the lord Saudis and his son Thomas, sir William Fits- 
william, sir Henry Guillbid, sir Julm Russell, and Bir Henry Norris. Their 
pensions ought to have censed ut the death of the curdinal, who had only 
a life interest in the bishopric : but they were then settled on them for 
life by act of parliament. Rolls, clxxx\iii. St 22 Hen. VI 11. 22. State 
Papers, i. 355. 

$ Henry was so delighted with York place (afterwards Whitehall), 
that be required Wolsey to make a transfer of it from the church to the 
crown. The cardinal objected that he was only tenant for life. But 
Shelley, a justice of the court of common pleas, came and informed him 
that it was the opinion of nil the judgeB and of uli the king's counsel. 

'* that Ins grace should recognise before a judge the light of York place to 

VOL. VI. M 
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the term of his natural life, all the profits, all advow- 
sons, and all nominations to offices, spiritual or secular, 
in his gift, as bishop of Winchester and abbot of St. 
Albans, and that in return he should receive a general 
pardon, an annuity of one thousand marks from the 
bishopric nf Winchester, and a release from all monies 
due to the king for Ills maintenance since the day of his 
conviction*. 

When he had assented to every demand, he was 
Feb. allowed to exchange Esher for Richmond, where he 
2* spent most of his time with the monks of the Charter- 
house. Still his vicinity to the court alarmed the jea- 
lousy of his enemies ; and a peremptory order to reside 
within his archbishopric drove him, notwithstanding his 
entreaties and remonstrances, to a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, 
April had recommended him in the warmest terms to the 
27. attention of the northern nobility; and Wolsey by his 
conduct and generosity quickly won their esteem. His 
thoughts seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of his station. On every Sunday and 
holiday he rode to some country church, celebrated mass 
in public, ordered one of his chaplains to preach to the 
people, and at the conclusion distributed alms to the 
poor. He made it his favourite employment to reconcile 
families at variance ; a tedious and expensive office, as 
he frequently satisfied the injured or discontented party 
out of his own purst Every gentleman in the county 
was welcome to ins table, which was plentifully though 
not extravagantly supplied ; and, in repairing the houses 

be iu the kins and his successors.” IT«« replied that he was ready to obey, 
" inasmuch,*’ haul he, •* as ye, the futheisof the laws, say that I rnay law- 
*' fully doit. Therefore I charge your conscience, and discharge mine. 
“ Ilowbeit, I pray you, show lus majesty lrum me, that 1 most humbly 
“ desire lus Highness to e.ill to hi* most giacious remembrance that there 
" is both heavcu mid hell.” He then executed the recognizance. Singer’s 
C'aven. l. 218. This formed a precedent for subsequent surrender of 
cbmch property to the crown. 

* Kym xiv. ..65—376. Henry bad supplied him with money to pay part 
of hit debts, and with a quantity of plate, furniture, and provisions, valued 
at 6374/. 3s. 7 id. 
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and buildings belonging to his see, he gave employment 
to three hundred workmen. The more he was known, 
the more he was beloved ; the men, to whom in pros- 
perity he had been an object of hatred, applauded his 
conduct under adversity ; and even at court his name 
was occasionally whispered with feelings of approbation. 

But the fear of offending Anne imposed silence on his 
friends ; and his enemies were careful to paint all his 
actions to the king in false and odious colours*. 

The cardinal had invited the nobility of the county to 
assist at his installation on the 7th of November : on the 
4th he was unexpectedly arrested at Cawood on a Nov. 
charge of high treason. What was the particular crime 4. 
alleged against him, we know not ; but the king asserted 
that his very servants had accused him of practising 
against the government both within and without the 
realm ; and it is probable that the suspicion of Henry 
was awakened by the correspondence of the cardinal 
with the pope and the king of Francet. Wolsey be- 
trayed no symptoms of guilt : the king had not, he 
maintained, a more loyal subject than himself ; there 
lived not on earth the man who could look him in the 
face and charge him with untruth : nor did he seek any 
other favour than to be confronted with his accusers 
His health (he suffered much from the dropsy) would 
not allow him to travel with expedition ; and at Sheffield 
park, a seat of the earl of Shrewsbury, he was seized jo 

* These particulars appear from the extracts of Cromweirs letters to 
Wolsey at inis period, in Fiddes, Collect, p. 208. 209. 

i If we may believe Cavendish, lie wroie to them, to reconcile him with 
Henry, Cav. poem, 536- Mi dis*e el re, che coutro de S. M. el muchinavu 
nel regno e fuon, e m’a detto dot e et come, e che un' e forsi piu dun’ de suoi 
serviton l’hunnoe scopertn ed accusato. Jouccliino apud Le Grand, iii. 

529. Nov. 10. The king took great pains to convince Joacchino that he 
w aB not suspected of being an accomplice : the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk even Bwore that he was not. Ileuce 1 think it probable that the 
cardinal's letters passed through his hands. 

t It U most improbable that the cardinal could have committed any 
act of treason since his pardon in February ; and a man must be credu- 
lous indeed, to believe it on the mere testimony of the dispatches sent to 
ambassadors abroad. Such dispatchps w ith general charges were always 
sent on similar occasions to justify the government in the eyes of foreign 
princes. 

m2 
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Nov. with a dysentery which confined him a fortnight. As 

24, soon as he was able to mount his mule, he resumed his 
journey: but feeling his strength rapidly decline, he 

26. said to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered the gate of 
the monastery, “ Father abbot, I am come to lay my 
“ bones among you.*' He was immediately carried to 
his bed ; and the second day seeing Kyngston, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, in his chamber, he addressed him 
in these well-known words : “ Master Kyngston, I pray 
“ you have me commended to his majesty ; and beseech 
“ him on my behalf to call to mind all things that have 
“ passed between us, especially respecting good queen 
“ Catherine and himself ; and then shall his grace’s 
“ conscience know whether I have offended him or not. 
“ He is a prince of most royal courage : rather than miss 
“ any part of his will, he will endanger one half of his 
“ kingdom ; and I do assure you, I have often kneeled 
“ before him, sometimes for three hours together, to 
“ persuade him from his appetite, and could not prevail. 
“ And, master Kyngston, had I but served God as dili- 
“ gently as I have served the king, he would not have 
“ given me over in my grey hairs. But this is my just 
“ reward for my pains and study, not regarding my 
“ service to God, but only my duty to my prince*.” 
Having received the last co. isolations of religion, he ex- 

29. pired the next morning in the sixtieth year of his age. 
The best eulogy on his character is to be found in the 
contrast between the conduct of Henry before, and after 
the cardinal’s fall. As long as Wolsey continued in 
favour, the royal passions were confined within certain 
bounds : the moment his intluence was extinguished, 
they burst through every restraint, and by their caprice 
and violence alarmed his subjects, and astonished the 
other nations of Europe. 


* Cavendish, 513— 535. In the printed editions it is asserted tbat the 
cardinal poisuned himself, but Dr. W ordsworth has shown that it was an 
interpolation. The passage is not iu the manuscript copies. Ibid., alio 
Singer’s Cavendish, 377* 
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The eventful history of this great minister has led us 1529. 
into the autumn of the year succeeding his disgrace : it 
will be necessary to revert to that event, and to notice 
the changes occasioned by his removal from the royal 
councils. The duke of Norfolk became president of the 
cabinet; the duke of Suffolk, earl marshal, and the 
viscount Rochford, soon afterwards created earl of Wilt- 
shire, retained their former places. To appoint a suc- 
cessor to Wolsey in the chancery was an object of great 
importance. If Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was proposed, he was rejected on the ground of his 
being a churchman* ; and the office was at length given 
to sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the household, and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir William Fitz- 
william succeeded More ; and Dr. Stephen Gardiner 
was made secretary to the king, who believed him to 
have inherited the abilities of the cardinal, and would 
have raised him perhaps to equal power, could he have 
been induced to relinquish his profession as a church- 
roa it. These six formed the privy council : but, if we 
may believe the account given by the French ambas- 
sador to his court, Anne Boleyn was the real minister, 
who through her uncle and father ruled in the cabinet, 
and by the influence of her charms exercised the most 
despotic sway over the heart and mind of her loverj. 

It may justly excite surprise that More should accept 
this dangerous office. With a delicate conscience and a 
strong sense of duty, he was not a fit associate for less 
timorous colleagues : the difficulties, which in the course 
of two years compelled him to retire from court must 


• Erasmus (Ep. p. 1347) says that Wurhnm refused the office. I rather 
believe the bishop of Bayonne, who, only three days before More accepted 
it, says thut it would not be given to a churchman. On ne scait encore 
qui aura le scenu. Je cro> bien que les prestres n’y toucheront plus, et 
que a ce parlement ils nuront dc terribles nlarmes. Oct. 22 p. 378. 

t 11 sera fort avant an maniemeut den affaires, priucipalement s’il veult 
letter le true nux horties. Bayonne, p. 378. 

X Le due de Norfok est faict cher de ce counseil, et en son absence 
eeluy de Souffock, et par dessus tout mademoiselle Anne. Id. p. 377- 
380. 384. 
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even now have stared him m tiie face ; and it was still 
in his power to avoid, but uncertain if he could weather, 
the storm. As a scholar he was celebrated in every 
part of Europe, and as a lawyer he had long practised 
with applause and success. From the office of under- 
sheriff or common serjeant Henry had called him to 
court, had employed him in different embassies, and 
had rewarded him with the lucrative preferments which 
have already been mentioned. The merit of More was 
universally acknowledged; even Wolsey declared that 
he knew no one more worthy to be his successor ; but 
there were few instances in which the seals had been 
intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none in which 
they had been given to a simple knight. On this ac- 
count he was accompanied to the star chamber by a 
Oct. crowd of bishops and noblemen ; and $!' e duke of Nor- 
^6* folk conducted him to his seat, pronounced an eulogium 
on his talents and virtues, and observed that, if in this 
instance the king had departed from ancient precedent, 
he was fully justified by the superior merit of the new 
chancellor. More in return professed his obligation to 
the king, and to the duke ; and at the same time paid 
an eloquent compliment to the abilities of his prede- 
cessor, whose example would stimulate him to the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, and whose fall would teach 
him to moderate his ambition*. 

For some time a rumour had prevailed that a great 
stroke was meditated against the wealth or the immu- 
nities of the church. When the parliament assembled, 
3. three bills respecting mortuaries, the probate of wills, 
and the pluiality of benefices, were passed in the lower 
house : but in the house of lords the bishops and abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, that the most ob- 
noxious clauses were either modified or expunged. Of 
those which remained, two deserve the notice of the 
reader, as being the first which in this reign were 

• Rym. xir 350. Stapleton, Vit Mori, 173—177. See More's character 
In Pole, fol. xc. xci. 
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enacted in opposition to the papal authority. By these 
every clergyman, who had obtained in the court of Rome 
or elsewhere a license of non-residence on his cure, or a 
dispensation to hold more benefices than the statute 
allowed, became liable, in the first case, to a penalty of 
twenty pounds; and in the second, to a penalty of 
seventy pounds, and the forfeiture of the profits arising 
from such benefices*. At the same time the new admi- 
nistration introduced a bill to release the king from the 
payment of any loans of money which might have been 
made to him by hi» subjects. It passed through the 
upper house with few observations : in the lower the 
opposition was obstinate ; but a majority had been pre- 
viously secured by the introduction of members, who 
held offices cither under the king or his ministers. By 
the nation this iniquitous act was loudly condemned. 

Six years had elapsed since the loans were made ; and 
in many instances the securities had passed by sale or 
gift or bequest from the hands of the original creditors 
into those of others. To justify the measure, it was con- 
tended in the preamble of the bill, that the prosperity of 
the nation under the king's paternal care called on his 
subjects to display their gratitude by cancelling his 
debts; a pretext which, if true, reflected the highest 
credit on the administration of Wolsey ; if false, ought to 
have covered his successors with disgraced. 

I have already noticed the reconciliation between the 
courts of Rome and Madrid. It was followed by an in- 
terview between Charles and Clement at Bologna, where Oct. 
during four months they both resided under the same 
roof. To Henry this meeting seemed to present a 

• The lower bonne of convocation complained, but in vain, of these 
•tatates, because the clergy lmd neither given their assent to them, nor 
been asked for their advice. (Ad quae facienda nec consenseiuut per se, 
nec per procurators suos, neque super iisilem consulti fuerunt. Collier, 
iL Records, xxviii.) This was certuiuly the constitutional language of 
former times s but it was bo long since it had been used, that it was dis- 
regarded by the king. 

t Rolls, caliii. Burnet, i. Rec. 82. A similar grant was made by the 
clergy. Wills. Con. iii. 71 7. 
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favourable opportunity of proceeding with the divorce ; 
and, as he had hitherto employed clerical negotiators 
without success, he now intrusted the charge to a lay,, 
nobleman, the father of his mistress. By most men the 
earl of Wiltshire was deemed an objectionable agent : 
but Henry justified his choice by the observation, that 
no one could be more interested in the event of the 
mission than the man whose daughter would reap the 
fruit of it*. To the earl, however, were joined three 
colleagues, Stokesley, bishop elect of London, Lee, the 
king’s almoner, and Bonnet, doctor of laws ; and these 
were accompanied by a council of divines, among whom 
was Thomas Cranmer, a clergyman attached to the 
1530. Boleyn family, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Jan. They were furnished with powers to treat of a general 
21 * confederacy against the Turks ; and v*'th instructions to 
offer to the pope a considerable present, to warn him 
against the ambitious projects and treacherous friend- 
ship of Charles, and to exhort him to do justice to a 
prince, who was the firmest support of the see of Rome. 
The negotiation with the emperor was intrusted to the 
dexterity of the carl of Wiltshire, who was ordered to 
address that prince in the French language, stating the 
grounds on which Henry demanded the divorce, and 
adroitly intermingling with those grounds hints of the 
great power of the English king, of the benefits which 
might be derived from his friendship, and of the evils 
which might spring from his enmity. If this discourse 
made no favourable impression, the ambassadors were 
to return ; and the earl, when he took leave, was to ob- 
serve that, if Henry had consulted Charles, it was only 
through courtesy ; and that he would follow his own 
judgment, and not submit to the arbitration of the pope, 
against whose authority he had many good grounds of 


• A letter of Joflcchino npwl Le Grand, iii. 408. Annp Bnleyn’s father 
had been created earl of M lltslure with remainder to his heirs male, and 
earl of Ormoud in I inland with remainder to his heirs general, on the 
8th of December, ] 529. 
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exception*. With his confidants the king spoke of this 
as of his last attempt : if it failed, he would withdraw 
himself from the obedience of Clement as of a pontiff 
unfit for his station through ignorance, incapable of 
holding it through simony ; and that he might have no 
occasion to recur to the papal see in beneficiary matters, 
he would establish a bishop with patriarchal powers 
within his own dominions, an example which he had no 
doubt w r ould be eagerly followed by every sovereign in 
Europe*. 

Among the many causes of solicitude which preyed 
on the mind of Clement, the divorce of Henry was one 
of the most perplexing. He had indulged a hope that, 
after the revocation of the commission, the cardinal 
would have pronounced judgment in virtue of his ordi- 
nary powers, and the king would have proceeded to a 
second marriage without asking the papal consent, or 
interfering with the papal authority];. With this view 
he had declined for nine months the cognizance of the 
cause : but at length, unable to resist the personal appli- 
cation of Charles, he signed a breve, forbidding Henry Mat 
to marry before the publication of his sentence, and 7. 
enjoining him in the mean while to treat Catherine as 
his lawful wife $. 

Within a few days the ambassadors arrived ; and their 
arrival furnished him with a specious reason for sus- 
pending the operation of the breve. He received them 
graciously, and gave them his word, that he would do in 
favour of Henry whatever his conscience would permit. 

But when they were introduced to Charles, that prince 
did not conceal his feelings at the sight of the father of 

* See these instructions among the transcripts for the N. Rymer, 168. 

f Letters of Jnaccliino apud Le Grand, iii p. 409. 418. 

$ A ce qui’l m'en a declare des fois plus do trois cn secret, il seroit con* 
tent que le dit marriage fust jk faict ou pur dispense du legat d'Angleterre 
on autrement, mais que ce ne fast par son auctorite, ny aussi diminuant 
sa puissance. Lettre de l’evlque de T&rbes. A Bolognu, 27 Mars. 

Apud Le Grand, iii. 400. 

| Le Grand, iii. 446. He had previously commnnicated the case with 
the writings in favour of Henry to the celebrated Cajetan, whose answer 
may be seen iu Rayualdus. xxxii. 196. It was adverse to the king. 
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her, who was the rival of his aunt. “ Stop, sir,” said 
the emperor, “allow your colleagues to speak. You 
“are a party in the cause.” The earl replied with firm- 
ness, that he did not stand there as a father defending 
the interests of his child, hut as a minister representing 
the person of his sovereign ; that if Charles would 
acquiesce in the royal wish, Henry would rejoice ; if he 
did not, the imperial disapprobation should never pre- 
vent the king of England from demanding and obtaining 
justice. As the price of his consent; the ambassadors 
offered him the sum of three hundred thousand crowns, 
the restoration of the marriage portion paid with Cathe- 
rine, and security for a maintenance suitable to her 
birth during life. But he replied, that he was not a 
merchant to sell the honour of his aunt. The cause 
was now before the proper tribunal, the pope should 
decide against her, he would be silent ; if in her favour, 
he would support her cause with all the means which 
God had placed at his disposal*. 

The new ministers condescended to profit by the 
advice of the man whom they had supplanted; and 
sought, in conformity with his recommendation, to ob- 
tain in favour of the divorce the opinions of the most 
learned divines, and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. Henry pursued the scheme with his charac- 
teristic ardour ; but, if he was before convinced of the 
justice of his cauee, that conviction must have been 
shaken by the obstinacy of the opposition which he every 
where experienced. In England it might have been 
expected that the influence of the crown would silence 
the partisans of Catherine : yet even in England it was 
found necessary to employ commands, and promises, 
and threats, sometimes secret intrigue, and sometimes 
open violence, before a favourable answer could be ex- 
torted from either of the universities'!*. 

• These particulars are extracted from letters written from Bologna by 
the bishop of Tarhes on the 37th and 28th of March. Le Grand, iii. 401. 454. 
t On the subscriptions of the universities, Bee note ( F ). 
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In Italy the king’s agents were active and numerous ; 
their success and their failures were perhaps nearly 
balanced : but the former was emblazoned to catch the 
eye of the public, while the latter were discreetly con- 
cealed. From the pontiff they had procured a breve, 
exhorting every man to speak his sentiments without 
fear or favour ; and taking their respective stations in 
the principal cities from Venice to Rome, they distri- 
buted, according to their discretion, the monies which 
had been remitted to them from England. They drew 
an ingenious, but in this case not very intelligible, dis- 
tinction between a fee and a bribe ; and contended that 
when they rewarded the subscriber for his trouble, they 
paid him nothing as the price of his signature. The 
result of their exertions were the real or pretended 
answers of the universities of Bologna, Padua, and Fer- 
rara, and the subscriptions of some hundreds of indi- 
viduals. 

In the Germanic states Hemy was less successful. 
Not one public body could be induced to espouse his 
cause : even the reformed divines, with a few exceptions, 
loudly condemned the divorce; and Luther himself 
wrote to Barnes the royal agent, that he would rather 
allow the king to have two wives at the same time, than 
to separate from Catherine for the purpose of marrying 
another woman*. 

It was therefore from France and her fourteen uni- 
versities that the most valuable aid was expected. The 
bishop of Bayonne had been for some months employed 
in soliciting the votes of the leading members of the 
different faculties ; and Henry had written to the king 


•Antequam tale repudium proharem, potius regi permitterem alteram 
reginum quoque ducere, et exemplo patrum et return dims si mul uxores 
aeu reginuH habere. Luthen Epist. Hula*, 1717. p. 290. Melaucthon was 
«f the same opinion (Epist. ad Camcrur. 90). Henry hod ordered in- 
quiries to be made at Rome on this lery subject: and if ue may believe 
Ore g. da Casnle. the irapeiialists had suggested the expedient to Clement, 
wlio communicated it to that minister. Herbert, 330. But Casale was 
already sttapecled of being bought bv the imperialists; and it does not 
appear that any notice was taken of tne communication. 
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to employ the ro) al authority in his favour. But 
Francis artfully pretended that he dared not risk the 
offence of Charles, so long as his two sons were detained 
prisoners in Spain ; nor could they be liberated accord- 
ing to the treaty, till he had paid two millions of crowns 
to the emperor, five hundred thousand to the king of 
England, and had redeemed, in favour of Charles, the 
lily of diamonds, which Maximilian and Charles had 
formely pawned to Henry VII. for the sum of fifty 
thousand crowns of gold* The impatience of the king 
Feb. swallowed the bait : he was content to make every sacri- 
fice, that he might obtain the subscriptions which he 
sought ; he forgave the debt, made a present of the 
pledge, and added to it a loan of four hundred thousand 
crowns'!*. 

Still the business languished till Ac earl of Wiltshire 
was returned from Bologna. The university of Paris 
had long possessed the first place among the learned 
societies of Europe ; and it was deemed of the first im- 
portance to obtain from it a favourable decision. Henry 
wrote to the dean wilh his own hand ; Francis com- 
manded the faculty of divinity to deliberate on the sub- 
ject ; Montmorency, his prime minister, canvassed for 
votes from house to house ; and every absent member in 
the interest of the court was summoned to Paris. Yet 
the majority was decidedly hostile to the pretensions of 
the king of England. From the beginning of June to 
the middle of August they continued to meet and ad- 
journ ; and in one instance only, on the second of July, 
was a plurality of voices obtained, by dexterous manage- 
ment, in favour of Henry. By the order of the court, 
the bishop of Senlis carried away the register, that the 
entry might not be effaced or rescinded in any subse- 
quent meeting ; and an attested copy was forwarded to 
England, and published by the king as the real decision 
of the university of Paris. From Orleans and Toulouse, 

* Rymer.xiii. 233. 9. 

t Rym. xiv. 328. 358. 360-364. 378-381 Le Grand, iii. 428-446. 
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from the theologians of Bourges, and the civilians of 
Angers, similar opinions were received ; but the theo- 
logians of the last city pronounced in favour of the 
existing marriage*. The other universities were not 
consulted, or their answers were suppressed. 

It had been originally intended to lay before the 
pontiff this mass of opinions and subscriptions, as the 
united voice of the Christian world pronouncing in 
favour of the divorce*. But Clement knew (and Henry 
was aware that he knew) the arts by which they had 
been purchased or extorted $; and both were sensible, 
that, independently of other considerations, they did not 
reach the real merits of the question ; for all of them 
were founded on the supposition that the marriage be- 
tween Arthur and Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated, a disputed point which' the king was unable to 
prove, and which the queen most solemnly denied. In 
the place of these opinions it was deemed more prudent 
to substitute a letter to the pope, subscribed by the lords j u iy 
spiritual and temporal, and by a certain number of 30. 
commoners, in the name of the whole nation. This in- 
strument complains in forcible terms of Clement’s par- 
tiality and tergiversation. What cyme had the king of 
England committed that he could not obtain what the 
most learned men, and the most celebrated universities 
declared to be his right ? The kingdom was threatened 
with the calamities of a disputed succession, which 
could be averted only by a lawful marriage ; and yet 
the celebration of that marriage was prevented by the 
affected delays and unjust partiality of the pontiff. 
Nothing remained, but to apply the remedy without his 
interference. It might be an evil : but it would prove a 
less evil, than the precarious and perilous situation in 
which England was now placed $. 

• Apud Le Grand, iii. 507- 

t Dispatch of Joacchuio, Feb. 15. p. 443. 

t Nullo non aatu et precu el pretio. F.pis, dementis apud Ravnald 
p.647. } Herbert, 331. 
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Sep, To this uncourteous and menacing remonstrance, 
27. Clement replied with temper and firmness ; that the 
charge of partiality would have come with more truth 
and a better grace from the opposite party ; that he had 
pushed his indulgence for the king beyond the bounds 
of law and equity, and had refused to act on the queen's 
appeal, till the whole college of cardinals unanimously 
charged him with injustice ; that, if he had not since 
proceeded with his cause, it was because Henry had 
appointed no attorney to plead for him, and because his 
ambassadors at Bologna had asked for additional time ; 
that the opinions which they mentioned had never been 
officially communicated to the holy see, nor did he 
know of any, which were fortified with reasons and 
authorities to inform his judgment ; that if England 
were really threatened with a dispute!* •• succession, the 
danger would not be removed, but augmented, by pro- 
ceedings contrary to right and justice ; that if lawless 
remedies were employed, those with whom they origi- 
nated must answer for the result ; that, in short, he was 
ready to proceed with the cause immediately, and to 
show to the king every indulgence and favour compatible 
with justice; one thing only he begged in return, that 
they would not require of him, through gratitude to 
man, to violate the immutable commandments of God*. 

Shortly after the receipt of this answer, the king was 

• Herbert, 335. With the remonstrance Henry sent a letter from him- 
self com pluming of the treatment which he had received. He mentions 
the commission, the promise not to moke it, the decretal bull which was 
burnt, and then adds, " if your holiness did graut ns all these things 

•• justly, ye did unjustly revoke them : if there were no deceit or fraud in 
" the revocat'on, then how wrongfully and subtlely hare been done all 
■* those things that have been done.’ * (Burnet, i. 'Rec. 42. The date 
should be Aug. 1530., We are not acquainted with Clement’s answer. 
With respect to the bull, he could only acknowledge his own weakness in 
suffering it to be extorted from him by the entreaties of Wolsey and tbe 
agents. But to the other yart of the complaint, when it was urged by 
Bonner, he replied: that "if the queen hud not given an oath quod non 
" sperabHt consequi justitiee complementum in partibus, he would not 
" have advoked the matter at all : hut seeing she gave that oath, and 
“ refused the judges as suspect, appealing also to his court, he said he 
" might and ought to hear her, his promise made to your highness, which 
41 was qualified, notwithstanding." Burnet, ip. R9C." 40. 
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informed by his agents, that the imperialists were most 
urgent in their solicitations, and that Clement, though 
he interposed every obstacle in his power, would soon be 
compelled to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all 
archbishops or bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judg- 
ment in the matrimonial cause against Catherine. It 
was observed that he became more pensive than usual. 
All his expedients were exhausted; he saw that he 
could neither remove the opposition of the emperor, nor 
obtain the consent of the pontiff ; and found that after 
so many attempts he was involved in greater difficulties 
than before. He began to waver ; and observed to his 
confidants that he had been grossly deceived : he should 
never have sought a divorce, had he not been assured 
that the papal approbation might be easily obtained : 
that assurance had proved false; and he would now 
abandon the attempt for ever*. These words were soon 
whispered from one to another ; they quickly reached 
the ear of Anne Boleyn ; and dismay was painted on 
the countenances of the mistress and her advocates, of 
the ministers and their adherents. Their ruin was con- 
fidently foretold ; when they were rescued from danger 
by the boldness and ingenuity of Cromwell. 

The subsequent elevation of Cromwell to the highest 
honours in the state reflects an interest on the more 
obscure portion of his private life. His father was a 
fuller in the neighbourhood of the capital. The son in 
his early youth served as a trooper in the wars of Italy ; 
from the army he passed to the service of a Venetian 
merchant ; and after some time, returning to England, 
exchanged the counter for the study of the law. Wolsey 
had employed him to dissolve the monasteries which 
had been granted for the establishment of his colleges, a 
trust which he discharged to the satisfaction of his 
patron, at the same time that he enriched himself. His 

# Pole lmd this account from one of those to whom the king had dis- 
closed his sentiments. Mihi relerebut qui auUivit. Apolcg. ad Carol. V. 
Css. 127. 
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principles, however, if we may believe his own assertions, 
were of the most flagitious description. He had learned 
from Machiavelli that vice and virtue were but names, 
fit indeed to amuse the leisure of the learned in their 
colleges, but pernicious to the man who seeks to rise in 
the courts of princes. The great art of the politician 
was, in his judgment, to penetrate through the disguise 
which sovereigns arc accustomed to throw over their 
real inclinations, and to devise the most specious expe- 
dients by which they may gratify their appetites without 
appearing to outrage morality or religion*. By acting 
on these principles he had already earned the hatred of 
the public; and, when his patron was disgraced, was 
singled out Tor punishment by the voice of the populace. 
He followed Wolsey to Esher : but despairing of the 
fortune of the fallen favourite, haste/hd to court, pur- 
chased with presents the protection of the ministers, 
and was confirmed in that office under the king, which 
he had before held under the cardinal, the stewardship 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries'**. 

The day after the king’s intention had transpired, Crom- 
well, who, to use his own words, was determined to “ make 
or marj,” solicited and obtained an audience. He felt, 
he said, his own inability to give advice: but neither 
affection nor duty would suffer him to be silent, when he 
beheld the anxiety of his sovereign. It might be pre- 
sumption in him to judge : but he thought the king's 
difficulties arose from the timidity of his counsellors, 
who were led astray by outward appearances, and by 
the opinions of the vulgar. The learned, and the uni- 
versities had pronounced in favour of the divorce. No- 

* Pole relates that he received these lessons from the mouth of Crom- 
well himself in Wolsey’s palace. Pole. 133—136. See also PuIb’b discourse 
with John Legh on Machiavelli, MS. Cleon E. vi 381. 

f Omnium voce, qui aliquid tie eo intellexeiunt, ud stipplidum posce- 
batur. Hoc enim nffirmare possum, qui Loudmi turn adfui, et voces 
audivi. Nec vero populus ullum spectaculum libeutius expectabat. 
Pole, 127. t Cavendish, 453. 
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thing was wanting but the approbation of the pope. 
That approbation might indeed be useful to check the 
resentment of the emperor : but, if it could not be 
obtained, was Henry to forego his right? Let him 
rather imitate the princes of Germany, who had thrown 
off the yoke of Rome ; let him, with the authority of 
parliament, declare himself the head of the church 
within his own realm. At present England was a 
monster with two heads. But were the king to take 
into his own hands the authority now usurped by the 
pontiff, every anomaly would be rectified ; the pre- 
sent difficulties would vanish ; and the churchmen, 
sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his dis- 
posal, would become the obsequious ministers of his 
will. Henry listened with surprise but with pleasure 
to a discourse, which flattered not only his passion for 
Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of wealth, and greediness of 
powci. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to be 
sworn of his privy council*. 

It was evident that the adoption of this title would 
experience considerable opposition from the clergy : 
buf* the cunning of Cromwell had already organized a 
plan, which promised to secure their submission. The 
reader may have observed in a preceding volume, that 
when the statutes of premunire were passed, a power 
was given to the sovereign to modify or suspend their 
operation at his discretion ; and from that time it had 
been customary for the king to grant letters of license or 
protection to particular individuals, who meant to act 
or had already acted against the letter of these statutes. 
Hence Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent 
under the great seal, authorizing him to exercise the 
legatine authority; nor did any person during fifteen 
years presume to accuse him of violating the law. 

• Pole, 118—122. This in not a supposititious discourse. He says of it : 
Hoc possum affirm are nihil in ilia oratione positum alicujus moment!, 
quod non vel ab eodem nuncio (Cromwell himself) eo narrante iutellexi, 
vel ab illis, qui ejus consilii fuerunt porticijies, p. 123. 

VOL. VI. 
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When, however, he was indicted for the offence, he re- 
fused to plead the royal permission, and through motives 
of prudence suffered judgment to pass against him. 
Now, on the ground of his conviction, it was argued 
that all the clergy were liable to the same penalty, be- 
cause, by admitting his jurisdiction, they had become, 
in the language of the statute, his fautors and abettors ; 
and the attorney-general was instructed to file an in- 
formation against the whole body in the court of king's 
bench. The convocation hastily assembled, and offered 
1531. a present of one hundred thousand pounds in return for 
Feb. a full pardon. To their grief and astonishment Henry 
7 * refused the proposal, unless in the preamble to the 
grant a clause were introduced, acknowledging the king 
“ to be the protector and only supreme head of the 
church and clergy of England.” TtfVee days were con- 
sumed in useless consultation ; conferences were held 
with Cromwell and the royal commissioners; expe- 
dients were proposed and rejected; and a positive 
message was sent by the viscount Rochford, that the 
king would admit of no other alteration than the addition 
of the words “under God.” What induced him to 
relent is unknown: but an amendment was moved 
with his permission by archbishop Warham, and carried 
11. with the unanimous consent of both houses*. By this 
Mar. the grant was made in the usual manner : but in the 
2. enumeration of the motives on which it was grounded 
was inserted within a parenthesis the following clause 
“ of which church and clergy we acknowledge his ma- 
“ jesty to be the chief protector, the only and supreme 
May. “ lord, and, as far as the law of Christ will allow , the 
*' “ supreme headt.” The northern convocation adopted 

• Wilk. Con. iL 725. The king had also demanded a recognition that it 
was by his protection that they were enabled in scrviie curse auimarum 
"majestati ejus commies®. Ihid. This, however, was evaded, by the fol- 
lowing amendment, inservire curs? populi majestati ejus commissi. Ibid., 
743. 

t Ibid., 742. Burnet (i. 113) uses many arguments to show that 
Reginald Pol® most probably concurred in this vote. But Pole himself 
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the same language, and voted for the same purpose a 
grant of eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty 
pounds*. It is plain that the introduction of the words, 

“ as far as the law of Christ will allow,” served to inva- 
lidate the whole recognition ; since those who might 
reject the king’s supremacy could maintain that it was 
not allowed by the law of Christ. But Henry was yet 
wavering and irresolute : he sought to intimidate the 
court of Rome, hut had not determined to separate from 
its communion: it was therefore thought sufficient to 
have made a beginning ; the qualifying clause might be 
afterwards expunged, whenever the occasion requiredt. 

In the mean while the inhibitory brief had been signed Jnn. 
by Clement, and published with the usual solemnity in 3. 
Flanders*. That it might make the less impression on 
the minds of the people the new chancellor, attended by 
twelve peers, went to the lower house: the answers of M“ r - 
the universities were read ; above a hundred papers, said ^ 
to contain the opinions of theologians and canonists 
were exhibited; and the members were exhorted, on 
their return to their homes, to acquaint their neighbours 
with the justice of the royal cause j. After the proroga- May 
tion several lords were deputed to wait on the queen, 31. 
and to request, that for the quiet of the king’s conscience, 
she would refer the matter to the decision of four temporal 
and four spiritual peers. “ God grant him a quiet consci- 
ence,” she replied ; “ but this shall be your answer: I am his 
“ wife lawfully married to him by order of holy church ; 

reminds the kin" that, though he heurd him refuse the grant without the 
title, he was not present when the convocation consented to give him the 
title. Dura lioec statuerentnr, non ailfui. Ini. six. lxxxii. 

* Wilk. Con. iii. 744. Iii consequence a pardon was granted. St of 
Realm, iii. 334. 

+ Tnnstall, bishop of Durham, though he had received many favours 
from Henry, had the courage to protest against it If the clause meant 
nothing more than that the king was head in temporals, why, lie asked, 
did it not say so? If it meant that he was the head in spirituals, it was 
contrary to the doctrine of the catholic church, and he called on all pre- 
sent to witness his dissent from it, and to order the entry of his protest 
among the nets of the convocation. Wilk. Cun. iii. 745. 

$ U Grand, iii 531. § Hull, 196-199. 

x 2 
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“ and so I will abide until the court of Rome, which was 
“ privy to the beginning, shall have made thereof an 
“ end.” A second deputation was sent with an order 
for her to leave the pa]ace at Windsor. 11 Go where I 
■T ii 'y “ may,” she answered, “I shall still be his lawful wife.” 
In obedience to the king, she repaired to Ampthill ; 
where, if she was no longer treated as queen, she no 
longer witnessed the ascendency of her rival *. 

The bishoprics of York and Winchester, two of the 
most wealthy preferments in the English church, had 
remained vacant since the death of WoL-ey, through 
the desire of Henry to bestow one of them on his kins- 
man, Reginald Pole. That young nobleman was the 
son of sir Richard Pole, a Welsh knight, and of Marga- 
ret, countess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, duke 
of Clarence, who had been put to de^ h by the order of 
his brother, Edward IV. Henry had taken on himself 
the charge of his education ; and Reginald spent five 
years in the university of Padua, where his birth and 
manners, his talents and industry, attracted the notice, 
and won the esteem of the first scholars in Italy. On 
his return to England, shunning the favours which his 
sovereign offered him, he retired to the house lately 
belonging to dean Colet within the Carthusian monas- 
tery at Shene ; and at the expiration of two years, that 
he might avoid the storm which he saw gathering, ob- 
tained the royal permission to pursue his theological 
studies in the university of Paris. But the peace of his 
asylum was soon invaded by an order from the king to 
procure, in conjunction with Langet, the brother of the 
bishop of Bayonne, opinions in favour of the divorce ; a 
charge from the execution of which his conscience re- 
coiled, and which, under the pretence of youth and inex- 
perience, he resigned to the address of his colleague. 
Soon after his recall he was told by the duke of Norfolk 
that the king had marked him out for the first dignities 


•Hall, 200. IIeib.354. 
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in the English church, but previously expected from 
him a faithful explanation of his opinion concerning the 
divorce. Pole frankly owned that he condemned it : 
hut by the advice of ihe duke requested the respite of a 
month that he might have leisure to study the question. 

After many debates with his brothers and kinsmen, and 
a long struggle with himself, he fancied that he had 
discovered an expedient, by which, without wounding 
his conscience, he might satisfy his sovereign. His 
conversion was announced to Henry, who received him 
most graciously in the gallery at Whitehall : but that 
moment. Pole began to hesitate ; he deemed it a crime 
to dissemble ; and in a faltering voice ventured to dis- 
close his real sentiments. The king heard him with 
looks and gestures of anger, interrupted his discourse 
with a volley of reproaches, and, turning on his heel, left 
him in tears. At his departure he was assailed with 
the remonstrances of lord Montague and his other 
brothers, who complained that by his obstinacy he had 
ruined not only himself but also them. Moved by their 
complaints, he wrote to the king, lamenting his mis- June, 
fortune in dissenting from the opinion of his benefactor, 
and detailing with modesty the motives of his conduct. 

It was now thought that nothing could save him from 
the royal displeasure: lord Montague waited on the 
king to deplore the infatuation of his brother: but Henry 
replied, “ My lord, I cannot be offended with so dutiful 
“ and affectionate a letter. I love him in spite of his obsti- 
“ naoy ; and, were he but of my opinion on this subject, I 
“ would love him better than any man in my kingdom*.’* 

* See Pole, Pro eccleB. unit, defen. fol. lxxviii. Apolog. ad Anglin* 
Parham. Epistolarum tom. i p. 182 Ep. ad Edward reg. iii. 327—332. 
Henry communicated this letter to Cranmer, who had now returned to 
England, and joiued the Holey u family at court. He gives thu following 
account of it to his patron the earl of Wiltshire. "He hath wrytten wytli 
" such wvtte that iL appereth that he myght be for hys wysedome of the 
" cownsel to the kynge hys grace : and of such eloquence, that if it were 
M set forth and knuwne to the common people. I suppose it were not pos- 
" sible to persuade them to the contrary. The kynge and my Indy Anne 
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Instead of withdrawing his pension of five hundred 
crowns, he allowed him again to leave England, and to 
prosecute his studies abroad. The see of York was 
given to Lee, who had accompanied the earl of Wilt- 
shire to Bologna; that of Winchester to Gardiner, 
whose prospect of monopolizing the royal favour had 
been clouded by the growing influence of Cromwell. 
The new prelates, however, did not conceive that the 
recognition of the king’s supremacy had enabled him to 
confer episcopal jurisdiction. They solicited institution 
Dec. from the pontiff ; and Henry, as soon as the papal bulls 
3 ‘ arrived, issued the customary writs for the delivery of 
their temporalities*.” 

By this time the Imperialists had acquired a decided 
superiority at Rome : but their progress was checked by 
the obstacles which Clement’s secr£ partiality for the 
king of England repeatedly threw in their way. They 
prayed judgment against him on the ground that ho 
refused to plead : the pontiff, to elude the demand, re- 
quested Henry to appoint an agent with the office of 
excusator, who might show cause for his absence. The 
king consented ; but not till he had proposed two ques- 
June ^ ons to ^ ie university of Orleans, the faculty of law at 
22. Paris, and the principal advocates in the parliament of 
that capital ; who replied, 1°. that he was not obliged to 
appear at Rome either in person or by his attorney, but 
that the cause ought to be heard in a safe place before 
delegates unobjectionable to either party ; 2°. that it 
was not necessary to furnish the excusator with powers 
for the performance of his office, because it was a duty 
which every subject owed to his sovereign, in the same 
manner as a child to his parent t. Sir Edward Carne 
was now sent, but with verbal instructions, and without 
powers in writing. If Clement was mortified with this 

*' rode yesterday to Wiiidsower, and tliis nyght they be looked for agayne 
" at Hamptou courtc. God be their guy de." Junexiii. Strype’s Crun- 
mer, App. No. i. 

* Rym. »▼. 428, 429. f Rym. xiv. 416—433. 
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omission, be was still more distressed when he received a 
letter from Catherine, announcing her formal expulsion 
from court, and praying the pontiff no longer to refuse 1532 
her justice. In the most forcible but affectionate terms Jan. 
he wrote to the king, and painted the infamy which by 
his late conduct he had stamped on his own character. 

He had married a princess of distinguished virtue, and 
allied in blood to the first sovereign in Europe ; and 
now, after the lapse of more than twenty years, he had 
ignominiously driven her from his court, to introduce in 
her place another woman with whom he publicly coha- 
bited, and to whom he transferred the conjugal affection 
due to his wife. Let him recall his queen, and dismiss 
her rival. It was what he owed to himself : but Cle- 
ment would receive it as a favour, the most signal favour, 
which Henry had ever conferred on the apostolic see *. 

But the time was past when the king sought to conci- 
liate : his present object was intimidation ; and with that 
purpose he had assembled the parliament. In a former 
volume I have noticed the origin of the annates or first- 
fruits, which were paid to the Roman see from most 
nations in Europe, and formed the chief fund for the 
support of the cardinals in attendance on the pontiff. 

An act was passed for the abolition of this ecclesiastical 
impost. In the preamble it was stated that the annates 
had been originally established for the defence of Christ- 
endom against the infidels ; that they had been insensi- 
bly augmented, till they became a constant drain on 
the wealth of the nation t ; and that it was necessary to 
provide an immediate remedy before the decease of the 
present bishops, of whom many were far advanced in 
years. It was therefore enacted that, if any prelate 

* Herbert, 360. Le Grand, iil 561. The pontiff's expressions admit not 
of a doubt as to the character which he had received of Anne Boleyn. 

Loco autem ejus quandam Annam in tuum contubernium et cohabita- 
tionem recepisee, etque maritalem affectum uxori lue debitum exhibere. 

Ibid. 

+ The amonnt was estimated at 4000/. per annum, on an average of 
many years. 
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hereafter should presume to pay first-fruits to the see of 
Rome, he should forfeit his personalties to the king, 
and the profits of his see as long as he held it ; that, if 
in consequence of the omission the necessary hulls were 
refused, he should nevertheless be consecrated by the 
archbishop, or two other bishops, as was usual in ancient 
times; and that if, on such account, any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the pope, they should be utterly 
disregarded. It was not, however, that Henry sought 
to save the money, for he would eagerly have purchased 
the divorce with more costly sacrifices ; nor that he 
wished to proceed to an open rupture with the court of 
Rome, for he still held out hopes of a reconciliation. 
But his real object was to influence the resolves of the 
pontiff by considerations of interest. Hence the rigour 
of the act was mitigated by the following provisions : 
1°. that for the expediting of his bulls, each bishop 
might lawfully pay fees after the rate of five per cent, on 
the amount of his yearly income ; and 2°. that (in order 
to come to an amicable composition with the pope) it 
should he at the option of the king to suspend or modify, 
to annul or enforce, the present statute by his letters 
patent, which in this instance should have the force of 
law*. 

At the same time Cromwell ventured to proceed a 
step farther in the prosecution of his plan for annexing 
to the crown the supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
concerns. An address was procured from the house of 
commons, complaining that the convocations of the 
clergy, without consulting the other estates, often en- 
acted laws which regarded temporal matters, and which, 
though contrary to the statutes of the realm, were not- 
April withstanding enforced by spiritual censures, and prose- 
12. cutions for heresy. This address was sent by Henry to 
May convocation, and was followed by a requisition, that 
the clergy should promise never more to enact, publish. 


• Rolls, ccxsxiv. Stat. of Realm, iii. 285—7. 
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or enforce their constitutions without the royal authority 
and assent ; and that they should submit all those now 
in force to the consideration of a committee of thirty- 
two members, half laymen and half clergymen, to be 
chosen by the king, and to have the power of determin- 
ing what constitutions ought to be abolished, and what 
ought to be retained. Though Gardiner composed an 
eloquent answer to the address ; though the clergy 
maintained that they had received from Christ authority 
to make such laws as were necessary for the government 
of their Hocks in faith and morals, an authority admitted 
by all Christian princes, founded in Scripture, and “ de- 
“ fended with most vehement and inexpugnable reasons 
*' and authorities by his majesty himself in his most ex- 
“ cellent hook against Luther ; ” though they consented 
to promise that in consideration of his zeal and wisdom 
they would never make any new constitutions during 
his reign without his assent, and were willing to submit 
the consideration of the old constitutions to the judg- 
ment of his grace alone, the king was inexorable; and 
after many discussions, a form of submission, which he May 
consented to accept, was carried by large majorities. !*■ 
The clause limiting the promise to the duration of the 
present reign was rejected, but the king was added to 
the committee, and the assent of the clergy was said to 
be grounded on their knowledge of his superior learning 
and piety*. 

These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the 
clergy, and the interests of the pontiff, were immedi- 
ately communicated to Came at Rome. He had de- 
manded to be admitted as excusator, and was opposed 
by the Imperialists ; the arguments of counsel were 
heard on both sides ; and Clement, having spun out the July 
discussion for some months, pronounced against the 13. 

• Hence I have no doubt that they mennt to contend afterwards that it 
was a personal grunt, limited to him, and nut inheritable by hu successors. 

Willi. Con. iii. 748, et seq. 
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claim, and summoned the king to proceed with the 
Nov. cause in November. When the day came Carne pro- 
15* tested against the summons: but the pontiff rejected 
the protest, and requested Henry to appear by his 
attorney : in which case delegates might be appointed to 
take informations in England, though the final judg- 
ment must be reserved to the Roman see. At the same 
time he signed a breve, complaining that in defiance of 
public decency the king continued to cohabit with his 
mistress, declaring both of them excommunicated, un- 
less they should separate within a month after the re- 
ceipt of the present letter; and, in ca9e they should 
presume to marry, pronouncing such marriage invalid, 
and confirming his former prohibition against it*. It 
seems, however, that for some reason, which is unknown, 
the publication of this breve was suspended. 

During the summer Henry had renewed his former 
treaties with France, and in addition had concluded a 
defensive alliance against any subsequent aggression on 
the part of the emperorl 1 . He had frequently solicited 
an interview with Francis : he now repeated his request 
in so urgent a manner, that the French king, though 
with considerable reluctance, acquiesced. But Anne 
Boleyn also sought to be of the party ; and the ambas- 
sador was employed to procure for her an invitation from 
Francis, who on his part might be accompanied by the 
queen of Navarre. Whether he succeeded is very un- 
certain J : at the appointed time the two kings repaired, 


* Barnet, i, Records, it 111—119. Le Grand, i. 228—230. iii. 558—568. 
f Rym. xiv. 434. 

t Le Grand, iii. 562. In this letter the bishop of Bayonne details the 
high favour in which he is with Henry and Anne. The former spends 
eeveral hours with him every day, and discloses to him all his secrets. He 
Accompanies the other on all hunting parties ; has received from her a 
presect of a greyhound, a horn, and a hunter's jacket and cap: and the 
king always selects for them a proper station, from which with their cross 
hows they shoot the deer as they run by. lie dues not say that the re- 
quest to be present at the meeting was made by Anne, but intimates as 
much by addim*, that he is under oath not to reveal the quarter from which 
it comes. Henry wished both monarchs to be on a footing of equality 
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the one to Calais, the other to Boulogne. As Henry had Oct 
requested the meeting, he paid the first visit; and at 21. 
the end of four days Francis returned with him to 
Calais, where he remained the same time. On the 28. 
Sunday evening after supper the door was suddenly 
thrown open ; twelve persons in masks and female 
dresses entered the room ; and each singled out a gentle- 
man to dance. Henry after some time took off the 
vizors of the maskers; and it appeared that Francis 
had danced with Anne Boleyn. He conversed with her 
for some minutes apart, and the next morning sent her 
as a present a jewel valued at fifteen thousand crowns *. 

Curiosity was alive to discover the object of this meet- 
ing : but, while the royal attendants were amused with 
reports of a confederacy against the Turks, the two 
princes communicated to each other in secret the real or 
imaginary wrongs which they had suffered from the 
pontiff, and concerted measures to confine within nar- 
rower limits the pretensions of the holy see. But they 
came to the discussion with far different feelings. The 
irritation of Henry sought to set at defiance the papal 
authority, provided he could secure the co-operation of 
his ally ; Francis affected an equal parade of resent- 
ment, but laboured, while he concealed his object, to 
effect a reconciliation between his friend and the pope. 
When the king of England proposed a general council, 
so many difficulties were objected, such a succession of 
delays, remonstrances, and discussions was anticipated, 
that he reluctantly acquiesced in the more temperate 
advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet 
the two monarchs at Marseilles, where they might settle 
their existing differences in an amicable manner. 
Henry promised that he would attend in person, or by 

wd desired that, if he broneht Aane. Francis should bring the queen of 
Navarre ; for he would not meet the queen of France, the emperor’s sis- 
ter. ' 11 liait cet hubillement & i’Gspaiu'nolle, taut qu’il lay serablc vemr 
un (liable, p. 556. Francis, however, did not comply with his whim, and 
was not accompauied by Any lady. 

• Hall, 106—109. Le Grand, i. 231. 
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the first nobleman in his realm ; and that in the inter- 
val he would abstain from every act which might tepd to 
widen the breach between himself and the pope ; and 
Francis despatched to Rome the cardinals of Grand- 
Oct mont and Tournon to arrunge the preliminaries of the 
31* meeting, wrote a letter to Clement protesting against 
the insult which he had offered to all crowned heads, by 
citing the king of England out of his dominions, and 
insisted that the cause ought to be heard and decided on 
the spot by delegates fully authorized to determine with- 
out appeal or procrastination. The monarchs sc 1 para ted 
with professions of mutual esteem, and assurances of 
the most lasting attachment*. 

Five years had now rolled away since Henry first 
solicited a divorce, three since he be^n to cohabit with 
Anne Boleyn, and still he appeared to have made but 
little progress towards the attainment of his objectf. 
The reader, who is acquainted with the impetuosity of 
his character, will perhaps admire Ins patience under so 
many delays and miscarriages ; he may discover its true 
cause in the infecundity of Anne, which had hitherto 
disappointed the king’s most anxious wish to provide 
for the succession to the throne. Instead of making 
Skpt- her his wife, he had in September last granted to her, 
*' and to the heirs male of her body for ever, the dignity 
of marchioness of Pembroke, with an annuity to her of 
one thousand pounds for life out of the bishopnc of 
Durham, and of another thousand out of several manors 
belonging to the crown : but four months later she 
proved to be in a condition to promise him an beir; and 


• Le Grand, i. 233, 234. iii. 575. 

IThis charge of cohabitation tins given offence. Yet, if there were no 
other authority, the very case itself would justify it. A young woman of 
oue-and twenty listens to declarations of love from a married man who 
has already seduced her sister; atid, on his promise to ubstain from his 
wife and to marry her, she quits her parental home, and consents to live 
with him under the same roof, where for three jears she is constantly in 
his company at meals, in his journeys, on occasions of ceremony, and at 
parties of pleasure. Cun it betray Any great want of cauduar to dispute 
the innocence of such intimacy between tUu two lovers ?— See, however, 
Mr. Hallam, Coustit. Hist. i. d4. note. 
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the necessity of placing beyond cavil the legitimacy of 1533. 
the child induced him to violate the pledge which he Jan. 
had do solemnly given to the king of France. On the 
25th of January, at an early hour. Dr. Rowland Lee, 
one of the royal chaplains, received an order to cele- 
brate mass in a room in the west turret of Whitehall. 
There he found the king attended by Norris and He- 
neage, two of the grooms of the chamber, and Anne 
Boleyn, accompanied by her train-bearer Anne Savage, 
afterwards lady Berkeley. We are told that Lee, when 
he discovered the object for which he had been called, 
made some opposition : but Henry calmed his scruples 
with the assurance that Clement had pronounced in his 
favour, and that the papal instrument was safely depo- 
sited in his 010661*. 

As soon as the marriage ceremony had been per- 
formed, the parties separated in silence before it was 
light; and the viscount Rochford, tne brother of Anne, 
was despatched to announce the event, but in the strict- 
est confidence, to Francis. At the same time he was 
instructed to dissuade that king from consenting to the 
intended marriage of his second son with the niece of 
Clement; or, if it could not be prevented, to prevail on 
him to make it a condition of the marriage that the 
pope should proceed no further in his measures against 
Henry-K Francis received the intelligence with sorrow. 
Henry’s precipitancy had broken all the measures which 
had beeu planned for the reconciliation of the English 
king with the pontiff : but in answer to his complaints 
by Langey his ambassador, Henry pleaded scruples of 
conscience, and promised that he would conceal the 
marriage till the month of May, by which time the 

* Burnet treats this account as one of the fictions of Samlers : but it is 
taken from a manuscript history of the divorce presented to queen Mary, 
thirty years before the work of Sanders was published; (See Le Grand, li. 

110) and agrees perfectly with the attempt to keep the marriage secret for 
two or three months. Lee was made bishop of Chester, was translated to 
Lichfield and Coventry, and honoured with the presidentship of Wales, 

Stowe, 343. 

+ Transcripts for the N. Rym. 176. 
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interview between Francis and Clement would have 
taken place. Then, if Clement did him justice, the 
recent proceeding would prove of no detriment ; if not, 
he was determined to set the papal authority at defiance. 
But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was postponed ; 
the pregnancy of the bride became visible ; and on 
Easter eve orders were given that she should receive 
the honours due to the queen consort. The marriage 
was thus acknowledged ; still the date of its celebration 
April remained involved in mystery; and, to encourage the 
12. notion that the child had been conceived in wedlock, a 
report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at a more early period, immediately after the 
separation of the two kings at Calais*. 

Archbishop Warham, who had been driven from court 
by the ascendency of Wolsey, was zealously attached to 
1532. the ancient doctrines and the papal authority : his death 
Aug. in the course of the last summer had empowered the 
23. king to raise to the first dignity in the English church 
a prelate of opposite principles, and more devoted to the 
will of his sovereign. Thomas Cranmer, at the recom- 
mendation of Henry t, had been taken into the family 
of the Boleyns, and had assisted the father and the 
daughter with his services and advice: his book in 
favour of the divorce, the boldness with which he had 
advocated the royal cause at Rome, and the industry 


* Hence tlie marriage is dated on the 14th of November, 1532, the day 
when Henry and A une nnlled from Cuhi is, by almost all our historians. 
But Godwin (Annul. 51.) and Stowe (Annals, 543 ) have assigned it to the 
35lh of J anuary, the feaBt of the conversion of St. 1'nul ; aud tliut they 
are right, is incontcBtubly proved from n letter still extant, written by 
archbishop Cranmer to his friend Hawkins, the ambassador to the em- 
peror. After an account of the coronation, lie proceeds thus : " But, nowe, 
*' sir, you may nott ymagyne that this coronnciou was before her marriage, 
" for she was manried much about Suinte Paule’s daye laste, as the eon- 
“ dicioo thereof duthe well appere by reason she ys nowe somewhat bigge 
•' with chylde. Notwithstanding yt hath byn reported thorowte a great 
"parte of the real me that I maried her, which was plainly false: for I 
“ myself knewe not therof a fortnyght after yt was donne." Archaeologia, 
svlil.81. 

t So at least we are told on the very questionable authority of a long 
story in Foxe, and a MS. life of Cranmer, C. C. ColL Cam. Bee Fiddes, 
469. 
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with which he had solicited signatures in Italy, had 
raised him in the esteem of the king ; and soon after' 
his return he was appointed orator ad CeBsarem, or am- 
bassador attendant on the emperor. Both Henry and 
Anne flattered themselves that, by selecting him for the 
successor of Warham, they would possess an archbishop 
according to their own hearts. There was, however, one 
objection which might have proved fatal to his elevation 
with a prince, who till his last breath continued to en- 
force with the stake and the halter the observance of 
clerical celibacy. Cranmer after the death of his wife 
had taken orders ; but, during one of his agencies 
abroad, he had suffered himself to be captivated with 
the charms of a young woman, the niece of Osiander or 
of his wife, had married her in private* and had left her 
in Germany with her friends*. Whether this marriage 
had come to the knowledge of Henry, or was considered 
by him invalid according to the canon law, iB uncertain ; 
but, “ to the surprise and sorrow of manyt”, lie resolved Oct. 
to raise Cranmer to the archbishopric, and appointed Dr. !• 
Hawkins to succeed him in the embassy. From Nov. 
Mantua, where the emperor then held his court, IS. 
Cranmer returned to England ; the papal confirmation 153 3. 
was asked and obtained ; the necessary bulls were ex- Mai. 
pedited in the usual manner, and in a very few days 3. 
after their arrival the consecration followedj. But by 30 - 


• There appears some doubt as to the time of this marriage. Godwin, 
iu his annals, says: IJxore jamdudutn orbatus, qnam adolescens duxerat, 
puella cujusdam amore irretiius tenebatnr (hrec erat neptis uxoris 
Osiandri) qunm etiam sibi secundo cuuuubio jungerc omnimodis decre- 
verat, p. 49. De Prssulibus Auglicauis, he says : Quod mnxime angebat, 
conscicntia fuit ducts uxoris, neptis ea fuit Osiandro, p. 138 
f Prater opiuionem et Bensum raultorum. Antiq, Brit. 327. 
t Without noticing the question whether Cranmer was eager or reluo* 
tant to accept the dignity, I shall state the principal dates for the satis- 
faction of the reader. — Aug. 24. Warham dies. Oct.1. Henry signs the 
recall of Cranmer, and appoints Hawkins to succeed him (Transcripts 
for New Rymer, 174.) Oct. 4. The emperor, with whom Cranmer resides 
as ambassador, leaves Vienna for Italy (Sandqval, 120.) . Nov. 6. He fixes 
his residence at Mantua, (lb. 124) Nov. 18. He in still at Mantna, where 
he has received the official notification of Cranmer’s recall, and of the 
appointment of Hawkins; and on the same day delivers his answer 
into the hands of Cranmer to take with him to England. Thus seven 
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what casuistry could the archbishop elect, who was well 
acquainted with the services expected froth him, recon- 
cile it with his conscience to swear at his’ consecration 
canonical obedience to the pope, when he was alreacfp 
Mar. resolved' to act in opposition to the papal authority? 

30. With the royal approbation he called four witnesses and 
a* notary into the chapter-house of St. Stephen's at 
Westminster, and in their presence declared that by the 
oath of obedience to the pope, which for the sake of 
form he should be obliged to take, he did not intend to 
bind himself to anything contrary to the law of God, or 
prejudicial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory of 
such reforms as he might judge useful to the church of 
England*. From the chapter-house, attended by the 
same persons, he proceeded to the steps of the high 
altar, declared in their presence, thCt he adhered to the 
protestation which he had already read in their hearing, 
and then took the pontifical oath. The consecration 
followed ; after which, having again reminded the same 
five individuals of his previous protest, he took the oath a 
second time, and received the pallium from the hands of 
the papal delegates'!*. 

weeks hare elapsed since the date of Cranmer's recall ; for which we 
nay safely account by the supposition that, ignorant of the emperor's de- 
parture from Vienna, Hawkins proceeded towards that city, instead of 
going direct to Italy— Cranmer was preconized by the pope in a oonsis- 
tory in January, (Hecchctti* via 234) thus leaving two months only for 
his journey from Mantua to England, his acceptance of the arch- 
bishopric, the mission of .the proctor to Rome, and hi« proceedings there. 
The different bulls were expedited tin the 21st and 22nd of February, and 
the 3rd of March, and they arrived in England in sufficient time for the 
consecration On the 30th of the latter month. 

• See it in the original Ioitin in Strype, App. p.9, and not in the English 
translation, which is very unfaithful By one clause he declured that it 
had never been hia intention to empower his proctor to take any oath in 
his name contrary to t,he oath which he lma tak**n or might take to the 
king: and yet he must hove known the contents of the oath to betaken 
by the proctor, and have given him the usual minority to take it: other- 
wise the proctor would not nave been nrlmitted to act iu the court of Rome. 

f The question of the privacy or publicity of Cranmer's protest has been 
set at rest by an extract from the notarial instrument iu Lambeth MSS., 
1136, published by Mr. Todd, i. 65. It proves, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that he read the protest once only, and that before witnesses pri- 
vately assembled in the chapter-house. In the church he did no more 
than say to the same witnesses that he would swear in the sense of the 
protest made by him already: bat there is no evidence, that any one 
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This extraordinary transaction gave birth to an ani- 
mated controversy; the opponents of the archbishop 
branding him * with the guilt of fraud ‘and perjury, his 
-advocates labouring to wipe away the imputation, and 
justifying li» conduct by the extraordinary -circum- 
stances in which he was placed. I will only observe that 
oaths cease to offer any security, if their meaning may be 
qualified by previous protestations, made without the 
knowledge of the party who is principally interested*. 

With an archbishop subservient to his pleasure, Henry 
determined to proceed with the divoffee. The previous 
arrangements were intrusted to the industry of Crom- 
well. To prevent Catherine from opposing any obstacle 
to the proceedings meditated by Cranmer, an act of 
parliament was passed, forbidding, under the penalty of 
premunire, appeals from the spiritual judges in England 
to the courts of the pontiff +; and, to famish grounds 
for the intended sentence, the members of the convoca- 
tion wet%. divided into two classes, of theologians and 
canonists, and each was ordered to pronounce on a ques- 
tion separately submitted to its decision. Of the former Mar. 
it was asked, whether a papal dispensation could autho- ~ 6 - 
rise a brother to marry the relict of his deceased brother 

besides them heard his words, or that any one else was acquainted with the 
contents ot the protest 1 1 was evidently his object to olothe it with all the 
canonical forms, but at the snme time to conceal its purport from the public. 

* The archbishop himself, iu excuse of his duplicity, wrote afterwards to 
queen Mary, that his chief object was to be at liberty to reform the 
church. Pole answered: ** To what did this serve but to be foresworn 
“ before you did swear? Other perjurers be wont to break their oath 
“ after they have sworn : you break it before. Men fdreed to swear per 
“ vim et metum may have Borne colour of defence, but jfbu had no such 
“ excuse ” Strype's Chron Arp. 813. Some of his modern apologists think 
that they have found a parallel case in the protest of archbishop Warham, 
who in 1S32, alarmed at the ecclesiastical inuo\ aliens of the court, recorded 
in the strongest terms lus dissent in his own name and the name of his 
church, to every statute passed or to be passed by parliament derogatory 
from the authority of tbeaftiostolic see, or subversive of the Tights of the 
church of Canterbury. (Wilkins, con. iii. 746.) But the resemblance is 
only in the technical form and title of the instrument Warham proclaims 
his non participation in the aett of others ; Cranmer his resolution not to 
be bound by ha own deed, by the oath which lie waft about to take: the 
one will never give his oonsent to what he disapproves in conscience, tlif 
other will take the oath which he conscientiously disapproves, and will 
then break it t Slat of Realm, iii. 427. 

VOL. VI. O 
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in the case where the first marriage had been actually 
consummated : of the latter, whether the depositions 
taken before the legates amounted to a canonical proof 
that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had 
been consummated. The' two questions were debated 
for some days in the absence of the new archbishop . 
he then took his seat ; the votes were demanded ; and 
April on both questions answers favourable to the king were 
2. carried by large majorities.* As soon as the convoca- 
tion had separated, a hypocritical farce was enacted 
between Henry and Cranmer. The latter, as if he were 
H« ignorant of the object for which he had been made arch- 
bishop, wrote a most urgent letter to the king, repre- 
senting the evils to which the nation was exposed from 
a disputed succession, and begging to be informed, if it 
were the pleasure of the sovereign that he should hear 
the cause of the divorce in the arohiepiscopal court. 
This letter, though its language was sufficiently humble, 
and Sufficiently intelligible, did not satisfy the king or 
his advisers ; and Cranmer was compelled, in a second 
letter of the same date, 'to take the whole responsibility 
on himself. It was, he was made to say, a duty, which 
he owed to God and the king, to put an* end to the 
doubts respecting the validity of Henry's marriage; 
wherefore prostrate at the feet of his majesty he begged 
permission to hear and determine the cause, and called 
on God to witness that he had no other Object in making 
this petition than the exoneration of his own conscience 
and the benefit of fhe realmt. There was no longer 
any demur. The king graciously assented to his re- 
quest; but at the same time reminded the primate 

• Among the theologians there were 19 ayes (Burnet strangely trans- 
formed them into 19 universities, i. 129, but acknowledged the error in his 
third volume, p. 133, oct.) and 66 noes. The majority consieted of 3 
bishops, 42 abbots aud priors, and the rest clergymen. Of forty-four 
canonists, only six voted against Henry. The same questions were 
answered in the same manner in the convocation at York, on the*13th of 
May; with only two diHseniient voices in each class. 1 may add that 
Carta is oertainly mistaken, when he supposes, this transaction to have 
happened some years before. f £ee note (G), 
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that he was nothing more than the principal minister of 
the spiritual jurisdiction belonging to the crown, and 
that “ the sovereign had no superior on earth, and was 
“ not subject to the laws of $ny earthly creature*.*' It 
was in vain that the French ambassador remonstrated 
against these proceedings as contrary to the engage- 
ments into which Henry had entered at Boulogne and 
Calais. Catherine was cited to appear before Cranmer 
at Dunstable, within four miles of Ampthill, where she 
resided ; and a post was established to convey with 
despatch the particulars of each day's transaptions to 
Cromwell. At the appointed time the archbishop, with 
the bishop of Lincoln as his assessor, and the bishop of 
Winchester and seven others as counsel for the king, 
opened the court, and hastened the trial with as much May 
expedition as was permitted by the forms of the ecclesi- ®' 
astical courts. In his letters to Cromwell the primate 
earnestly entreated that the intention of proceeding to ■ 
judgment might be kept an impenetrable secret. Were 
it once to transpire, Catherine might be induced to 
appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, to put in 
an appeal from him to the pontiff ; a measure which 
would defeat all their plans, and entirely disconcert both 
himself and th6 counselt. On Saturday the service of 10. 
the citation was proved, and the queen, as she did not 
appear, was pronounced “contumacious." On the fol- !*-• 
lowing Monday, after the testimony of witnesses that 
she had been served with a second citation, she was 
pronounced “ verily and manifestly contumacious and 
the court proceeded in her absence to read depositions, 
and to hear arguipentfe in proof of the consummation of , 
the marriage between her and prince Arthur. On the 17., 
Saturday she received a third citation to appear, and 
hear the judgment of the court. Catherine took no 
notice of these proceedings ; for she had been advised 
to abstain from any act which might be interpreted as 

* State Papon, i. 390—3. Collier, il. Record*, No. uiv. 

t Heylin'a Reformation, p. 177. edition of 1674. 


o 2 
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an admission of the archbishop's jurisdiction. Cranmer 
waited for the first open day (it was Ascension week), 
and on the Friday pronounced his judgment, that the 
marriage between her and Henry was null and invalid, 
having been contracted and consummated in defiance of 
the Divine prohibition, and therejbre without force or 
effect from the very beginning*. 

This decision was communicated to the king in a 
letter from the primate, who with much gravity ex- 
horted him to submit to the law of God, and to avoid 
those censures which he must incur by persisting in an 
incestuous intercourse with the widow of his brothert. 
But what, it was then asked, must be thought of his 
present union with Anne Boleyn ? How could he have 
lawfully effected a new marriage before the former was 
lawfully annulled? Was the rigk* of succession less 
' doubtful now than before ? To silence these questions 
Cranmer held another court at Lambeth, and having 
M ft y first heard the king’s proctor, officially declared that 
28 ' Henry and Anne were and hfcd been joined in lawful 
matrimony ; that their marriage was and had been pub- 
lic and manifest ; and that he moreover confirmed it by 
his judicial and pastoral authority}. These proceedings 

• Rym. xiv. 467. Wilk. Con. 759- Cranmer’ § letter to Hawkyns, 
Archecol. xviii. 78. Ellis, ii. 36. State Pap. L 394—7* 1* appears from 

Hedyl’s letter to Cromwell, thut the whole process had been “ (levyaed 
" aflore the kingea grace,” and thut “ my lord of Cuuntrebury handled him - 
“ self very well, and very uprightly without euy evydent cause of suspicion 
“ to be noted in him by the counsel of the lady Kateriue, if she han had 
" any present” State Pap. i. 395. 

t Quid vero? says Pole in a letter to Cranmer, an non tecnm ipse ride- 
bas, cum tunquani severa* index regi minus inteotures? Poli Epist de 
Sac. Ench. p. B.YJremoDEc, 1584. 

1 1 conceive that, immediately after judgment pronounced by Cranmer, 
Henry and Anne were married again. Otherwise Lee archbishop of York, 
andTunstall bishop of Durham, must have asserted a falsehood, when they 
told Catherine, that "afar his highness was dischaiged oi the marriage 
“ made with her, he contracted new marriage with his dearest wife, queen 
11 Anne." Sfhta Pan. i. 419. It is pluiu from all that precedes and follow* 
this passage, that they mean, ufier the divorce publicly pronounced by 
archbishop Cranmer. Of a private divorce preceding the marriage in 
January, neither they nor any others, tlieir contemporaries, had any 
notion. But a second marriage after the judgment of the court was neces 
•ary, otherwise the issue by Auuecould not have been legitimate. Henry 
had. indeed, been aware of the irregularity of marrying her before a 
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Were preparatory to the coronation of the new queen*, Jane 
which was performed with unusual magnificence, at- 
tended by all the nobility of England, and celebrated 
with processions, triumphal arches, and tournaments. 

The honours paid to his consort gratified the pride of 
the king: her approaching parturition filled him with 
the hope of what he so earnestly wished, a male heir to 
the crown. He was under promise to meet Francis 
again in the course of the summer: but, unwilling to 
be absent on such an occasion, he despatched lord 
Rochford to the French court, who, having first secured 
the good offices of the queen of Navarre, the sister of 
the kiug, solicited him in the name of Anne — for Henry 
wished to appear ignorant of the proceeding — to put off 
the intended interview till the month of Aprilf. In 
the eighth month after their nuptials Anne bore the Sept* 
king a child: but that child, to his inexpressible disap- 
pointment, was a female, the princess Elizabeth, who 
afterwards ascended the throne J. 

As soon as Cranmer had pronounced judgment, Ca- 
therine received an order from the king to be content 
with the style of dowager princess of Wales ; her income 
was reduced to the settlement made on her by her first 
husband Arthur ; and those among her dependents, who 
gave her the title of queen, were irrevocably dismissed 
from her service. Still to every message and menace 
she returned the same answer : that she had come a 
clean maid to his bed ; that she would never be her own 
slanderer, nor own that she had been a harlot for twenty 

divorce from Catherine : but he justified his conduct by declaring, that he 
had examined the cause in " the court of his own conscience, which was 
“ enlightened and directed by the spirit of God, who possesseth and 
" directelh the hearts of princus and as he was convinced tiiat " he was 
" at liberty to exercise and enjoy the benefit of God for the procreation of 
"children in the lawful use of matrimony, no man ought to inveigh at 
M this his doing." Burn. iii. Rec. 64. 

* State Pep. L 396. + Transcripts for N. Rymer, 178. 

t State Pap. 1. 407. Hall, SIS. Cranmer’s letter to Hawkyns, ArchsaoL 
xviii. 8L 1 may here observe that this was the last coronation during 
Henry's reign. Of his four following wives uut one crowned. 
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years ; that she valued not the judgment pronounced at 
Dunstable at a time when the cause was still pending 
“ by the king’s license” at Rome ; pronounced too, not by 
an indifferent judge, but by a mere shadow, a man of 
the king’s own making ; that no threats should compel 
her to affirm a falsehood ; and that “ she feared not those 
“ which have the power of the body, but Him only that 
11 hath the power of the soul.” Henry had not the heart 
to proceed to extremities against her His repudiated 
wife was the only person who could brave him with im- 
punity*. 

In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the 
object of universal commiseration : even in England 
the general feeling was in her favour. The men, in- 
deed, had the prudence to be BilenJ; but the women 
loudly expressed their disapprobation of the divorce; 
till Henry, to check their boldness by the punishment of 
their leaders, committed to the Tower the wife of the 
viscount Rochford, and the sister-in-law of the duke of 
Norfolk. At Rome Clement was daily importuned by 
Charles and Ferdinand to do justice to their aunt, by 
his own ministers to avenge the insult offered to the 
papal authority : but his irresolution of mind, and par- 
tiality for the king of England, induced him to listen to 
the suggestions of the French ambassadors, who advised 
July more lenient and conciliatory measures. At length, 
that he might appear to do something, he annulled the 
sentence given by Cranmer, because the cause was at 
the very time pending before himself, and excommuni- 
cated Henry and Anne, unless they should separate 
before the end of September, or show cause by their 
attorneys why they claimed to be considered as husband 
and wife. When September came, he prolonged the 
Sept, term, at the request of the cardinal of Tournon, to the 
25. end of October ; and embarking on board the French 


• State Pap. L 397-404. 41 5-402. Collier, it Bee. xxv. 
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fleet, sailed to meet Francis at Marseilles, where, he was 
assured, a conciliation between Henry and the church 
of Rome would be effected*. 

By the French monarch this reconciliation was most 
ardently desired, as a preliminary step to an offensive 
alliance against the emperor, under the sanction of the 
holy see. But the mind of Henry perpetually wavered 
between fear and resentment. Sometimes his appre- 
hension that Clement, in a personal conference, might 
debauch the fidelity of his ally, induced him to listen to 
the entreaties and remonstrances of Francis: at other 
times his love of wealth and authority, joined to his 
resentment for the repeated delays and refusals of the 
pontiff, urged him to an open breach with the see of 
Rome. In conformity indeed with the promise given at 
Calais, the duke of Norfolk had proceeded to France, ac- 
companied by the lord Rochford, and Pawlet, Brown, and Aug. 
Bryan, with a retinue of one hundred and sixty horse- &• 
men : but he was bound by secret instructions to dis- 
suade the king from the intended interview, and to offer 
him a plentiful subsidy, on condition that he would 
establish a patriarch in his dominions, and forbid the 
transmission of money to the papal treasury. Francis 
replied that he could not violate the solemn pledge which 
he had already given ; and doubted not that at Mar- 
seilles, with a little condescension on each side, every 
difficulty might be surmounted. The duke took his 
leave, assuring the king that the only thing which Cle- 
ment could now do to reconcile himself with Henry 
was to annul the marriage with the lady Catherine: yet 
he was so impressed with the arguments of Francis, 
that he prevailed on his sovereign to send two ambassa- 

* Herb. 386. Burnet, i. 132. Le Grand, ili. 569. It is remarkable that 
on the 9th of July, just two days be loro Clement annulled the judgment 
of Cranmer, Henry gave the royal iiBaeut to the suspended act, abolishing 
the paymeut of annaies to the seeof Home. Stut. ol Realm, iii. 387- The 
reason assigned fur the delay is—" thnt by some gentell wayes the said 
“ exncciuns myglit have b>u redressed”— aud the reason for the king's 
assent— 11 thut the pope had made no an awe re of liys myude therein. 1 *, 

Stat of Realm, 462. 
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ddrs, the bishop of Winchester and Bryan, to supply hi* 
plaoemt the interview. They professed that they came 
to execute the orders of the French monarch: but were 
in reality unfurnished with powers to do any act, and 
only commissioned to watch the progress of the con- 
ferences, and to send the most accurate information to 
their own court. The truth was, that both Henry and 
Anne began to suspect the sincerity of Norfolk, and 
were ignorant whom to truBt, or what measures to 
pursue*. 

About the middle of October Clement made his public 
Oct. entry into Marseilles, and was followed the next day by 
11. the king of France. The two sovereigns met with ex- 
pressions of respect and attachment : but the king per- 
tinaciously refused to entertain another question till 
he had received from the pope a promise that he would 
do in favour of Henry whatever lay within the extent of 
his authority. To his surprise and disappointment he 
now learned that the ambassadors were not authorised 
to treat either with the pontiff or himself : but at his 
solicitation they despatched a courier to request full 
powers : and in the interval a marriage was concluded 
between the duke of Orleans, the son of Francis, and 
Catherine of Medici, the pope’s niece. In point of 
fortune it was a very unequalnnatch : but the king, if we 
may believe his own assertion, had assented to it, in the 
hope of bringing to an amicable conclusion the quarrel 
between Henry and the holy seel. The reconciliation 
seems to have been proposed on this basis ; that each 
party should reciprocally revoke and forgive every 
hostile measure; and that the cause of the divorce 
should he brought before » consistory, from which all 
the cardinals, holding preferment or receiving pensions 
from the emperor, should be excluded as partial judges. 

• Barnet, ill 74, 75. 

f II ee peat dire qu’il a pris une flUe comme toute nue pour bailler a 
•oo Hfooiid QIb, choie toutes 1'uin qu’il a si volontiere et si patiemment 
porte, par 1e bon gri qu’il peuaoit avoir ftk on grand gala on fu leant cetto 
parte. Le Grand, iii. 581. 
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Clement had promised to return an answer to this pro- 
ject on the 7th of November : that very morning Bon- 
ner, who had lately arrived from England, requested an 
audience ; and the same afternoon he appealed in the 
name of Henry from the pope to a general council. 
Both Clement and Francis felt themselves offended. 
The former, besides the insult offered to his authority, 
began to suspect that he had been duped by the insin- 
cerity of the French monarch: the latter saw that 
he negociated for Henry without possessing his con- 
fidence ; and deemed the appeal a violation of the hos- 
pitality due to so exalted a guest under his own roof. 
Both yielded to the suggestions of their resentment; 
both afterwards relented. Clement affected to believe 
the assertion of the king, that the appeal opposed no 
new obstacle to a reconciliation; Francis despatched 
the bishop of Bayonne, now bishop of Paris, to Henry, 
to complain of his precipitation, and to request that he 
would consent to the renewal of the negociation which 
had thus been interrupted*. 

The reader is aware that this prelate possessed a high 
place in the esteem of the king of England. Henry 
listened to his advice, and gratefully accepted his offer 
to undertake the care of the reyal interests in the court 
of Rome. Of the instructions with which he was fur- 
nished we are ignorant : but the English agents in that 
city were ordered to thank Clement for the assurances 
which he had made to the king of his friendship ; to object 
on different grounds to the expedients which had been 
suggested ; to propose that the royal cause should be 
tried in England, with an understanding that the judg- 
ment given there should receive the papal ratification ; 
and to promise that on such conditions the kingdom 
should remain in full obedience to the apostolic see. 
They were also informed that this was not a final reso- 
lution, but that Henry was prepared to make greater 

* Du Bcllay's instructions, apud Le Grand, iii. 571— 688. Burnet, iii. 
62. 84. Uecords, p. 37—46. 
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concessions in proportion to the readiness which Cle- 
ment might show 10 serve him*. Stimulated by his 
hopes, the bishop of Paris hastened in the depth of 
winter to Rome : the French ambassador and the Eng- 
lish agents seconded his endeavours ; and so promising 
were the appearances, or so eager was his zeal, that he 
deceived himself with the assurances of success. To 
Francis he sent a list of the cardinals who would vote 
for the king of England ; to Henry he wrote in terms 
of exultation, exhorting him to suspend for a few days 
all measures of a religious nature which might have 
been brought before parliament. The friends of Charles 
and Catherine were not less sanguine : at their solicita- 
tion a consistory was held on the twenty-third of March ; 

1534. the proceedings in the cause were explained by Simon- 

Mar. etta, deputy auditor of the Rota ; arid out of two-and- 
2. twenty cardinals, nineteen decided for the validity of the 
marriage, and three only, Trivulzio, Pisani, and Rodol- 
phi, proposed a further delay. Clement himself had 
not expected this result : but he acceded, though with 
reluctance, to the opinion of so numerous a majority ; 
and a definitive sentence was pronounced, declaring the 
marriage lawful and valid, condemning the proceedings 
against Catherine of injustice, and ordering the king to 
take her back as his legitimate wife. The Imperialists 
displayed their joy with bonfires, discharges of cannon, 
and shouts of viva l’imperio, viva l’Espagna. The bishop 
and his colleagues were overwhelmed with astonishment 
and despair ; while Clement himself forbad the publica- 
tion of the decree before Easter, and consulted his 
favourite counsellors on the means the most likely to 
mollify the king of England, and to avert the effects of 
his displeasure'!*. 

But in reality it mattered little whether Clement had 
pronounced in favour of Henry or against him. The 
die was already cast. The moment the bishop of Paris 


• Apart Burnet, iii. 84. 


+ Le Gruj.d, i. 273-276. iii. 630-638. 
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was departed, violent councils began to prevail in the 
English cabinet ; and a resolution was taken to erect a 
separate and independent church within the realm. 

That prelate was indeed suffered to negociate with the 
pontiff; but in the mean time act after act derogatory 
from the papal claims was debated, and passed in parlia- 
ment; and the kingdom was severed by legislative 
authority from the communion of Rome long before the 
judgment given by Clement could have reached the 
knowledge of Henry*. 

The charge of framing these bills, and of conducting 
them through the two houses, had been committed to 
the policy and industry of Cromwell, whose past services 
had been lately rewarded with a patent for life of the 
chancellorship of the exchequer. 1°. The submission, Mar. 
which during the last year had been extorted from the 
fears of the clergy, was now moulded into the form of a 

* Fi is generally believed on the authority of Fra Paolo and Du Bellity, 
the brother of the bishop of PuriH. that this event was owing to the preci- 
pitation of Clement. We are told that the prelate reo nested time to 
m a ei\o the answer of Henry, which he expected would be favourable ; 
that the short delay of Bix days w aa refused ; and that two days after the 
sentence a courier arrived, the benrer of the most conciliatory dispatches. 

Now it is indeed true that the bishop expected an unswer to his letter, 
and probable that a courier arrived after the sentence : but, 1®. it is very 
doubtful (hat he atiked for a delay till the courier arrived. For in his owe 
account of the proceedings he never mentions it, and instead of going to 
the cunsistory to demand it, was certainly absent, and went afterwards tea 
the pope to ask the result. 2°. It is certain that the answer brought by 
the courier was unfavourable ; because all the actions of Henry about the 
time when he was despatched prove a determination to separate entirely 
from the papal commuuion. 3®. The judgment given by Clement could 
not be the cause of that separation, because the bill abolishing the power 
of the popes within the realm was introduced into the commons in the 
beginning ol March, was transmitted to the lords a week later, was passed 
by them five days before the arrival of the courier (March SO), and received 
the royal assent live days alter his arrival in Rome (March 80). See 
Lords' Juurnuls, 75. 77- 82. It wag not possible that a transaction In 
Rome on the 23ru could induce the king to give his assent on the 30th. 
There was, however, appended to the least important of these acts 
(that respecting the ubuliiiou of Peter pence and licenses) a proviso that 
it should not be in force Indore the nativity of St John Buutist, unless the 
king by letters patent should so order it ; and thut, in tne interval, he 
might according to his pleasure annul or modify it The object probably 
was to keep open oue subject of negociat ion with Clement, and to prevent 
lum from pronouncing judgment But eight days later (ap. 7). a.s soon 
ns the newB from Home arrived, Henry, by his letters patent, ordered that 
act to be put in execution. See Stat of Realm, iii. 47L 
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statute, while the preamble, which seemed to confine its 
dhration to the present reign, was artfully omitted. In 
this state . it passed the two houses, received the royal 
assent, and became part of the law of the land : but a 
most important clause had been added to it : “ that all 
44 such canons and ordinances, as had been already 
“ made, and were not repugnant to the statutes and 
4i customs of the realm, or the prerogatives of the crown, 
“ should be used and enforced, till it should be other- 
44 wise determined according to the tenor and effect of 
4 ‘ the said act” To Henry it was sufficient that he 
possessed tlid power of modifying the ecclesiastical laws 
at pleasure: that power he never thought proper to 
exercise ; and the consequence has been, that in virtue 
of the additional clause the spiritual courts have existed 
down to the present time. 2°. T*!c provisions of the 
iate statute, prohibiting appeals to Rome in certain 
cases, were extended to all cases whatsoever ; and in 
lieu of the right thus abolished, suitors were allowed to 
appeal from the court of the archbishop to the king in 
chancery, who should appoint commissioners, with 
authority to determine finally in the cause. This occa- 
sional tribunal has obtained the name of the court of 
delegates. 3°. In addition to the statute, by which the 
payment of annates had been forbidden, and which had 
since been ratified ty the king’s letters patent, it was 
enacted that bishops should no longer be presented to 
the pope for confirmation, nor sue out bulls in his court ; 
but that, on the vacancy of any cathedral church, the 
king should grant to the dean and chapter, or to the 
prior and monks, permission to elect the person, whose 
name was mentioned in his letters missive ; that they 
should proceed to the election within the course of twelve 
days, under the penalty of forfeiting their right, which 
in that instance should devolve to the crown ; that the 
prelate named or elected* should first swear fealty ; after 
which the king should signify the election to the arch- 
bishop, or, if there be no archbishop, to four bishops. 
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requiring them to confirm the election, and to invest 
and consecrate the bishop elect, who might then«sue bis 
temporalities out of the king's hands, make corporal 
oath to the king's highness and to no other, and receive 
from the king’s hands restitution of all the possessions 
and profits spiritual and temporal of his bishopric. 4°. 
It was also enacted, that since the clergy had recognised 
the king for the supreme head of the church of Eng- 
land, every kind of payment made to the apostolic 
chamber, and every species of license, dispensation, and 
grant, usually obtained from Rome, should forthwith 
cease ; that hereafter all such graces anji indulgences 
should be sought of the archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
that if any person thought himself aggrieved by the 
refusal of the archbishop, he might by a writ out of 
chancery compel that prelate to show cause for his re- 
fusal. By these enactments, in the course of one short 
session was swept away what yet remained of the papal 
power in England; and that at a time when the judg- 
ment pronounced at Rome, was not only not known, but 
probably not even anticipated by Henry*. 

From the establishment of the king’s supremacy the 
attention of parliament was directed to the succession to 
the crown ; and by another act the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine was pronounced unlawful and 
null, that between him and Anne Boleyn lawful and 
valid; the king’s" issue by the first marriage was of 
course excluded from the succession, that by the second 
was made inheritable of the crown ; to slander the said 
marriage, or seek to prejudice the succession of the heirs 
thereof, was declared high treason, if the offence were 
committed by writing, printing, or deed ; and misprision 
of treason, if by words only ; and all the king's subjects 
of full age, or who hereafter should be of full age, were 
commanded to swear obedience to the same act, under, 
the penalty of misprision of treasont. 

• Stnt. 25 Hen. VIII. IS, 80, 21. 

I c. 22. Not content with exacting the lubmitaion of ha own 
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Thia act deserves the particular notice of the reader. 
For the preservation of the royal dignity, and the secu- 
rity of the succession as by law established, it provided 
safeguards and created offences hitherto unknown ; and 
thus stamped a new character on the criminal juris- 
prudence of the country. The statute itself was indeed 
swept away in the course of two or three years : but it 
served as a precedent to subsequent legislatures in 
similar circumstances; and regulations, of the same 
nature, hut enforced with penalties of less severity, have 
been occasionally adopted down to the present times. 

The king had now accomplished the two objects, 
which had been promised him by Cromwell ; he had 
bestowed on his mistress the rights of a lawful wife, and 
had invested himself with the supremacy of the church. 
But the opposition, which he had experienced, strength- 
ened his passions, and steeled his heart against the 
common feelings of humanity. He was tremblingly 
alive to every rumour ; his jealousy magnified the least 
hint of disapprobation into a crime against the state; 
and each succeeding year of his reign was stained with 
the blood of many, and often of noble and innocent, 
victims. The first who suffered were implicated in the 
conspiracy attributed to Elizabeth Barton, and her adhe- 
rents. This young woman, a native of Aldington in 
Kent, had been subject to fits ; and the contortions of 
body, which she suffered on these occasions, were attri- 
buted by the ignorance of her neighbours to some pre- 
ternatural agency. In a short time they considered 
prophecies the incoherent expressions which she uttered 
during the paroxysms of her disorder*: she herself 

subjects, Henry ordered «n instrument to be diawn up, which should be 
executed by the king of France, in which the lutteT declared that Henry's 
first marriage was null, the* second valid; that Mary was illegi tima te, 
Elisabeth legitimate; and promised most faithfully to maintain these 
assertions, even by force of arms if necessury, against all opponents. It 
is published by Burnet from a copy (iii. Rec. 84), but in all probability 
was never executed. 

* A collection of these expressions had been made, and sent to the king, 
who showed it to sir Thomas More, and asked his opinion: " I told him,* 1 
■ays Motfs, " that in good faith 1 found uothiug In these words that I could 
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insensibly partook of the illusion ; and the rector of the ' 
parish advised her to quit the village, and to enter the 
convent of St. Sepulchre in Canterbury. In her new 
situation her extasies and revelations were multiplied ; 
and the fame of her sanctity obtained for her the appel- 1526. 
lation of the “ holy maid of Kent.” Had she confined 
her discoveries to less important objects, she might 
perhaps have eluded the suspicions of Henry ; but she 
had the imprudence to extend them to affairs of state, 
had formerly communicated them to Wolsey, and more 
recently to the king himself. God, she repeatedly 
affirmed, had shown her a root with three branches, and 
had declared that it would never be merry in England, 
till both branches and root were plucked up : a revela- 
tion, which was interpreted by her admirers to relate to 
Wolsey as the root, and to the king, and Norfolk and 
Suffolk, as the branches. To the cardinakshe described 
a vision, in which she saw the Almighty deliver into his 
hand three swords, signifying the authority which as 
legate he exercised over the clergy, as chancellor over 
the temporality, and as minister “ in the great matter 
“ of the king's marriage and heard him at the same 
time declare that, unless that prelate made a proper use 
of these swords, “ it should be laid sorely to his charge.” 

Her prediction to Henry was of more dangerous ten- 
dency, that, if he were to repudiate Catherine, he would 
die within a month, and be succeeded by his daughter 
Mary. Years had elapsed since the king first heard of 
this woman, her visions, and her prophecies. Hitherto 
he had treated her with contempt and ridicule : but now 
the archbishop viewed the matter in a different light 
He persuaded himself that, as her visions and predic- 153 3. 
tions had formerly made some impression on the minds 
of Wolsey and Warham, so the/ still contributed to 

" regard or esteem. For seeiBg that some pah fell in rhythm, and that, 

M God wot, full rude also, for any reason that I saw therein, a right simple 
" woman might in my mind speak it of her own wit *ell enough." Mom's 
Letter to Cromwell, apud Burnet, ii. Ree. n. £S& Another collection of 
her vision* and prophecies may be seen in Btrype, L 177* 
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keep alive among the people a hostile feeling against 
the divorce of Catherine, and the new statutes respect- 
ing the church. She was taken from her convent ; was 
examined by Cranmer first, and then by Cranmer and 
Cromwell ; and was brought to acknowledge, that what- 
ever she had said “ was feigned of her own imagination 
“ only, to satisfy the minds of them which resorted to her, 
“ and to obtain worldly praise The chief of her friends 
and advisers were immediately apprehended: after 

1533. several examinations, all were arraigned in the star- 

Nov * chamber, and adjudged to stand during the sermon, at 

St. Paul’s cross, and to confess the imposture. From 
the cross they were led back to prison; and it was 
thought that, as Henry had ^onvicted the pretended 
prophetess of falsehood, by outliving thp period assigned 
by her, he would have been contqpt with the punish- 
ment already inflicted ; but he now thirsted for the blood 
of the offenders, and deemed it necessary to restrain by 
severity other pretenders to communications from 
heaven. A bill of attainder was brought into the house 

1534. of lords, of attainder of treason against the maid, and 

Feb. h er abettors, Bracking, Masters, Deering, Gold, Rich, 

and Risley ; and of misprision of treason against several 
others charged with having known of her predictions 
without revealing them to the king. To sustain the 
charge of treason, it was presumed, that the communi- 
cators of such prophecies must have had in view to 
bring the king into peril of his crown and life ; and, if 
this were treason, it followed of course that to be ac- 
quainted with such facts, and yet conceal them, amounted 
to the legal offence of misprision of treason. The accused 
were not brought to trial. They had already confessed 
the imposture ; and, if we may judge from similar pro- 
ceedings during this reign, it Would be contended that 
the traitorous object of such imposture could not be 
doubted. Still to attaint without trial, except in cases 

t Stef, of Realm, ill 448. Bnrnet, il Rec. 183. 886, 887, and Cranmer'* 
letter in To Id, i. 89. 
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of open rebellion, was so inconsistent with men’s notions, Mar. 
that at the third reading the *lords resolved to inquire, 6 * 
whether it might stand with the good pleasure of the 
king that they should send for the accused into the star- 
chamber, and hear what defence they could make. The 
answer is not . recorded : but no defence was allowed; 17. 
the two houses did the bidding of their lord, and the bill 30. 
received the royal assent. The parties attainted of A P ril 
treason suffered at Tyburn, where Barton confessed her 21 ‘ 
delusion, but threw the burden of her offence on her 
companions in punishment : she had been, she said, the 
dupe of her own credulity : but then she was only a simple 
woman whose ignorance might be an apology for her 
conduct, while they we redear ncd clerks, who, instead of 
encouraging, should have detected and exposed the 
illusion *. 

Among the others who had been charged with mis- 
prision of treason, were two men of more elevated rank, 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir Thomas More, lately 
lord chancellor. Fisher was far advanced in age, the 
last survivor of the counsellors of Henry VII., and the 
prelate to whose care the countess of Richmond recom- 
mended on her death -bed the youth and inexperience of 
her royal grandson. For many years the king had 
revered him as a parent, and was accustomed to boast 
that no prince in Europe possessed a prelate equal in 
virtue and learning to the bishop of Rochester + . But 
his opposition to the divorce gradually effaced the recol- 
lection of his merit and services ; and Henry embraced 
'fttth pleasure this opportunity of humbling the spirit, 
oAunishmg the resistance of his former monitor %. It 
walkperted that he had concealed from the king his 
knowv4ge of Barton’s predictions ; and Cromwell sent 

• IiOiSWournal, L 72. Hall, 819-284. Godwin, 53, 54. 

f Apcl. ^1. p. 95. He adds that on one occasion the king toned 
rand to hiugna said, 11 Se judicare me nunqaam inveniise in unlvena 
“ peregriuatrsg mea, qul literis at virtute cam BofTense asset com- 
** n*r«iidus.’’mbid. 

1 1 draw thisWlference from the peevish answer of Cromwell, published 
by Barnet, i. Begirds, ii. p. 123. 

YOL. VI. 


P 
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to him message after message conceived in language 
most imperious and unfeeling, yet tempered with an 
assurance that he might obtain pardon by throwing 
himself without reserve on the royal mercy. But Fisher 
Jan. disdained to acknowledge guilt, when he knew himself 
3^* to be innocent. He replied that, after suffering for six 
weeks under severe illness, he was unfit to stir from 
home ; that to answer letters he found a very dangerous 
task ; for let him write whatever he would, it was taken 
as a proof “ of craft, or wilfulness; or affection, or un- 
“ kindness;” and that “to touch upon the kings great 
“matter” was to him forbidden ground. He was un- 
willing to give offence, or to betray his conscience. The 
consciences of others he did not condemn : but he knew 
that he could not he saved by any conscience but his 
own. Henry, however, was resonate : the name of 
Feb. Fisher was included in the bill of attainder for mispri- 
21- sion of treason ; and the bishop deemed it necessary to 
27* addresB to the lords a justificatory letter, in which he 
contended that there could be no offence against the 
law in believing on the testimony of several good and 
learned men, that Barton was a virtuous woman : with 
this impression on his mind he had conversed with her, 
and heard her say, that the king would not live seven 
months after {he divorce. He had not, indeed, com- 
municated this discourse to his sovereign ; but he had 
two reasons for his silence : 1°. because she spoke not 
of any violence to be offered to Henry, but of the ordi- 
nary visitations of Providence : 2°. because she assured 
him that she had already apprised the king of the reve- 
lation made to her ; nor had he any reason to doubt hf* 
assertion, as he knew that she bad been admitted % a 
private audience. He was therefore guiltless of any 
conspiracy. “ He knew not, as he would answer before 
“ the throne of Christ, of any malice or evil that was 
M intended by her or by any other earthly creature unto 
u the king's highness." But the lords dared not listen 
to the voice of innocence in opposition to the royal plea- 
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sure : the bill was read a second time, and Fisher made 
an attempt to pacify the king by assuring him that, if 
he had not revealed to him the prediction of Barton, it 
was because he knew that Henry was already acquainted 
with it ; and because after ** the grevouse letters and 
moche fearful wordes" addressed to him on account of 
his disapproval of the divorce, he was loth to venture 
into the royal presence with such a tale pertaining to 
the same matter : wherefore he begged this only favour, 
that the king would free him from his present anxiety, 
and allow him to prepare himself in quiet for his passage 
to another world. His prayers, however, and his reason- Mhi. 
ing were fruitless ; he was attainted with the others, and 30. 
compounded with the crown for his freedom and per- 
sonalties in the sum of three hundred pounds*. 

Sir Thomas More had ceased to fill the office of chan- 
cellor. By the king’s desire he had discussed the law- 
fulness of the divorce with the doctors Lee, Cranmer, 

Fox, and Nicholas ; but the apparent weakness of their 
reasoning served only to convince him of the soundness 
of his own opinion ; and at his earnest request, he was 
indulged in the permission to retire from the council 
chamber, as often as that subject was brought under 
consideration. Still in the execution of his office he 
found himself unavoidably engaged in matters which 
he could not reconcile with his conscience ; and at length 
he tendered his resignation, on the ground that age and 
infirmity admonished him to give his whole attention to 
the concerns of his soul. Henry, who had flattered 
himself that the repugnance of More would gradually 
melt away, was aware how much his retirement would 
prejudice the royal cause in the mind of the public. But 
he deemed it prudent to suppress his feelings ; dismissed 
the petitioner with professions of esteem, and promises 1532. 
of future favour; gave the seals to sir Thomas Audeley,May 
a lawyer of legs timorouB conscience ; and ordered the 16* 

* See his ocigiual letters ia Collier, u. 87. aud Arch. ur. 89—03. 

P*2 
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new chancellor, at his installation, to pronounce an 
eulogy on the merits of his predecessor, and to express 
the reluctance with which the king had accepted his 
resignation*. From the court More repaired to his 
house at Chelsea, where, avoiding all interference in 
politics, he devoted his whole lime to study and prayer. 
Of Elizabeth Barton he had heard many speak with 
applause; once he had a short conversation with her 
himself in a chapel at Sion house, but refused to listen 
to any of hei revelations ; and on another occasion he 
wrote to her, advising her to abstain from speaking of 
matters of state, and to confine herself to subjects of 
piety in her communications with others. To her mira- 
culous and prophetic pretensions he appears to have 
given no credit : but he looked upon her as a pious and 
virtuous woman, deluded by a weak* and excited imagi- 
nation. His letter, however, and the preceding inter- 
view, afforded a presumption lhat the ex-chancellor waB 
also a party in the conspiracy ; his name was introduced 
into the bill of attainder ; nor was it till he had repeat- 
edly written to the king and to Cromwell, protesting his 
innocence, and explaining the substance of his commu- 
nication with the pretended prophetess, and till the 
archbishop, the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and 
Cromwell, had solicited Henry on their knees, that he 
could appease the king s anger, and procure the erazure 
of his name from the list of victims enumerated in the 
billt. 

The authority of Fisher -and More was great, not only 
in England, but also on the continent ; and the warmest 
opponents of the divorce were accustomed to boast that 
they followed the opinions of these two celebrated men. 
The experiment was now made, whether the danger to 
which they had been exposed had subdued their spirit. 


* Pole. fol. xcii. Audeley, if we may believe Marillnc, the French am- 
bassador, was grand vendeur de justice. Le Grand, i. 224. 

fSer liia letters in his printed works, p. 1423-1428; Burnet's codec* 
lion, toxh. li p. 286—292 ; and Strypy, i. App. 130 ; Ellis, iL 48. 
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Within a fortnight after the attainder of Barton and her 1534. 
abettors, the bishop and the ex chancellor were sum- April 
moned before the council at Lambeth, and were asked 
whether they would consent to take the new oath of 
succession. But the act, the approval of which, “ with 
all the whole effectes and contentes therof,*' was in- 
serted in the oath, was not confined to the succession 
only ; it embraced other matters of a very questionable 
nature ; it taught that no power on earth could dispense 
within the degrees prohibited in the hook of Leviticus, 
and that the marriage of Henry with Catherine had 
always been unlawful and of no effect. More, who was 
introduced the first, offered to swear to the succession 
alone, but not to every particular contained in the act, 
for reasons which prudence compelled him to suppress*. 
Fisher’s answer was the same in substance. He divided 
the act into two parts. To that which regarded the suc- 
cession he made no objection, because it came within 
the competence of the civil power ; to the other part, of 
a theological nature, his conscience forbad him to sub- 
scribe. Both were remanded, that they might have 
more time for consideration. Cranmer advised that \j 
their oaths should be received with the limitations which 


* He has given an interesting account of his examination in a letter. It 
was intimated to lum that, unless he gave the reasons for his refusal, thnt 
refusal would be attributed to obstinacy. More. It is uot obstinacy, but 
the fear of giving offence. Let me have sufficient warrant from the king, 
that he will not be offended, and 1 will explain my reasons. Cromwell. 
The king’s warrant would not Bave you from ttie penalties enacted by the 
statute. Afore In that case I will trust to his majesty’s honour. But yet 
it thiuketli me, that if I cannot declare the causes without peril, then to 
leave them undeclared is no obstinacy. Cranmer. You say that you do 
not blame any man for taking the oath. It is then evident that you are 
not convinced that it U blameable to take it ; but you must be convinced 
that it is your dutv to obey the king In refusing therefore to take it, 
you prefer that which is uncertain, to that which is certain More. I do 
not blame men for taking the oath, because I know not their reasons 
and motives: but I should blame myself, because 1 know that I should 
act against my conscience And truly such reasoning would ease us of 
all perplexity. Whenever doctors disagree, we have only to obtain the 
king's commandment for either side of the question, and we must be right 
Abbot of ffettminster. But you ought to think your conscience erroneous, 
when you have against you the whole council of the nation. More. I 
should, if I had not for me a still greater council, the whole council of 
Christendom. More’s Works, p. 1429. 1447. 
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they had proposed, on the ground that it would deprive 
the emperor and his adherents abroad, Catherine and 
her advocates at home, of the support which they de- 
rived from the example of Fisher and More*. But 
Henry preferred the opinion of Cromwell, and deter- 
^l' r - mined either to extort from them an unconditional sub- 
17, mission, or to terrify their admirers by the sexerity of 
their punishment. The oath was therefore tendered to 
them a second time ; and both, on their refusal to take it, 
were committed to the Tower. 

Whether it were from Occident or design, the form of 
this oath of succession had not been prescribed by the 
statute ; and Henry, taking advantage of the omission, 
modelled and remodelled it at his pleasure. From the 
members of parliament, and probably from the laity (it 
was required from both men and wdaien), he accepted a 
promise of allegiance to himself and his heirs, according 
to the limitations in the act ; but from the clergy he 
required an additional declaration that the bishop of 
Rome had no more authority within the realm than any 
other foreign bishop, and a recognition that the king 
was the supreme head of the church of England, without 
the addition of the qualifying clause, which had been 
in the first instance admitted. The summer was spent 
in administering the oath, in receiving the signatures of 
the clergy and clerical bodies, and of the monks, friars, 
and nuns in the several abbeys and convents ; and in 
obtaining formal decisions against the papal authority 
from both convocations, and the two universities +. 

Nov. In autumn the parliament assembled after the proro- 
4. gation, and its first measure was to enact that the king, 
his heirs and successors, should be taken and reputed 
the only supreme heads on earth of the church of Eng- 
land!, with full power to visit, reform, and correct all 
such errors, heresies, abuses, contempts and enormities, 

* See the letters of Fisher and Cranmer to Cromwell Strype's Crau- 
mer, 13, 14. 

+ Wiik. Con. iii. 771. 774. 775. Rym. xiv. 487-527. 

% Without the saving clause, “ as tar as the law of God will allow.' 1 
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which by any manner of spiritual authority ought to be 
reformed or corrected. 2°. To remedy the defect in 
the late act of succession, it was declared that the oath 
administered at the conclusion of the session was the 
very oath intended by the legislature, and that every 
subject was bound to take it under the penalties 
in the same act. 3°. It was evident that the creation 
of this new office, of head of the church, would add con- 
siderably to the cares and fatigues of royalty ; an in- 
crease of labour called for an increase of remune- 
ration; and, therefore, by a subsequent act for “the 
augmentation of the royal estate and the mainte- 
nance of the supremacy,” the first fruits of all bene- 
fices, offices, and spiritual dignities, and the tenths of 
the annual income of all livings were annexed to the 
crown for ever. 4°. To restrain by the fear of punish- 
ment the adversaries of these innovations, it was made 
treason to wish or will maliciously *, by word or writing, 
or to attempt by craft, any bodily harm to the king or 
queen, or their heirs, or to deprive any of them of the 
dignity, style, and name of their royal estates, or slan- 
derously and maliciously to publish or pronounce by 
words or writing that the king is a heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, or infidel. 5°. As an additional security a new 
oath was tendered to the bishops, by which they not 
only abjured the supremacy of the pope, and acknow- 
ledged that of the king, but also swore never to consent 
that the bishop of Rome should have any authority 
within the realm, never to appeal, nor to suffer any other 
to appeal to him, never to write or send to him without 
the royal permission, and never to receive any message 
from him without communicating it immediately to the 
king. 6°. If the reader think that Henry must be now 
satisfied, let him recollect the secret protest, the theolo- 
gical legerdemain, by which Cranmer pretended to nul- 

* It was not till after some struggle that the king yielded to the inser- 
tion of this qualification, "maliciously.” Arcli. xxv. 795. It appears, 
however, that at More’s trial the judges contrived to render it useless, by 
declaring that a refusal to acknowledge the supremacy was a proof of in- 
ternal “malice.” 
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lify the oath of obedience, which he was about to make 
to the pontiff. The king had been indeed privy to the 
artifice : but he was unwilling that it should be played 
off upon himself ; and on that account he now exacted 
from each prelate a full and formal renunciation of 
every protest previously made, which might be deemed 
contrary to the tenor of the oath of supremacy*. 

Penal statutes might enforce conformity : they could 
not produce conviction. The spiritual supremacy of a 
lay prince was so repugnant to the notions to which men 
had been habituated, that it was every where received 
with doubt and astonishment. To dispel these prejudices 
Henry issued injunctions, that the very word “pope” 
should be carefully erased out of all books employed in 
the public worship ; thut every schoolmaster should dili- 
gently inculcate the new doctrine u the children in- 
trusted to his care ; that all clergymen, from the bishop 
to the curate, should on every Sunday and holiday 
teach, that the king was the true head of the church, 
and that the authority hitherto exercised by the popes 
was an usurpation, tamely admitted by the carelessness 
or timidity of his predecessors ; and that the sheriffs in 
each county should keep a vigilant eye over the conduct 
of the clergy, and should report to the council the names, 
not only of those who might neglect these duties, but 
also of those who might perform them indeed, but with 
coldness and indifference^. At the same time he called 
on the most loyal and learned of the prelates to employ 
their talents in support of his new dignity ; and the call 


• St. 26 Hen. VIII 1. 2, 3. 13. Wilk. Con. iii. 780. 782. It would 
appear that some of the prelates submitted with reluctance to this oath, 
ana that threats were employed to enforce obedience. See Archbishop 
Leo's letter to Cromwell (St. Pap. i. 428). He will do anything the king 
wishes, “ so that our Lord bA not offended, and the unitie of the faiethe 
and of the Catliolique Chyrche saved and with this he hopes “ hit 
highness wolbe content.” 

t Ibid. 772. Cranmer, as the first in dignity, gave the example to his 
brethren, and zealously inculcated from the pulpit, what his learning or 
fanaticism had lately discovered, that the pontiff was the antichrist of the 
apocalypse (Poli Ep. i. p. 444.): an assertion which then filled the 
eathoUe with horror, but at the present day -excites nothing but contempt 
and ridicule. 
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was obeyed by Sampson and Stokesley, Tunstall and 
Gardiner * ; by the two former, as was thought, from 
affection to the cause, by the latter through fear of the 
royal displeasure. But though an appearance of con- 
formity was generally obtained, there still remained 
men, chiefly among the three religious orders of Car- 
thusians, Bngittins, and Franciscan observants, who 
were neither to be reclaimed by argument, nor sub- 
dued by terror. Secluded from the commerce and the 
pleasures of the world, they felt fewer temptations to 
sacrifice their consciences to the command of their sove- 
reign ; and seemed more eager to court the crown, than 
to flee from the pains of martyrdom. When to the re- 
primand which two friars observants, Peyto and Elstow, 
had received for the freedom of their sermons, Cromwell 
added, that they deserved to be enclosed in a sack, and 
thrown into the Thames, Peyto replied, with a sarcastic 
smile, “ Threaten such things to rich and dainty folk, 
11 which are clothed in purple, fare deliciously, and have 
“ their chiefest hopes in this world. We esteem them 
“ not. We are joyful that for the discharge of our duty 
*' we are driven hence. With thanks to God we know 

* Reginald Pole, that he might take no share in these transactions, 
had retired to the north of Italy ; but Ilenry sent him Sampson’s work, 
and commanded him to signify ids own sentiments on the same subject. 
Pole obeyed, aud returned an answer in ih** shape of a large treatise, 
divided into four books, and atterwurds entitled Pro Ecclesiastics) ITnitatia 
defentdone. Not content with replying to the theological arguments of 
Sumpson, he described, in that style ot declamatory eloquence in which 
he excelled, the viciouB parts of the king’s conduct since the commence- 
ment of his passion for Anne Holeyn. His Italian friends disapproved of 
this portion of the work : hut he justified it on the ground, that the tear 
of shame was more likely to make impression on the nund of Henry than 
any other consideration. In this perhaps he argued correcllv ; for the 
king, suppressing his resentment, made him advantageous offers, if he 
would destroy the work ; aud Pole himself so far complied, that none of 
the injuries which he afterwards received from Heury could ever pro- 
voke him to publish it That he wrote in this manner from affection, 
as he asserts, may be true, but it subjected him to the severe censures of 
hia English friends, which have been followed by many writers since his 
death. On the other hand he defended himself ably, and has tbund many 
defenders. See his Epistles, i. 436. 441. 456 471 his Apologia ad AngL 
parliamentum, i. 179 ; his Kpistle to Edward VI. Ep. iv. 307—331. 340. 

Burnet, lii. Rec. 114 — 130. Strype, i. 188 —223. And Quirini, Animad* 
▼ersio in epist. Shelboruii, i— Ixxx. 
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“ that the way to heaven is as short by water as by land, 
“and therefore care not which way we go*.*’ Peyto 
and Elstow were dismissed : but it soon appeared that 
the whole order was animated with similar sentiments ; 
and Henry deemed it necessary to silence, if he could 
not subdue, its opposition. All the Friars Observants 
were ejected from their monasteries, and dispersed, 
partly in different prisons, partly in the houses of the 
Friars Conventuals. About fifty perished from the rigour 
of their confinement: the rest, at the suggestion of 
Wriothesley, their secret friend and patron, were ba- 
nished to France and Scotland. 

But Henry soon proved that the late statute was not 
intended to remain a dead letter. The priors of the 
1 535 .three charter-houses of London, Axjjiolm, and Belleval, 
April had waited on Cromwell to explain their conscientious 
29. objections to the recognition of the king’s supremacy. 
From his house he committed them to the Tower, and 
contended at their trial, that such objections by “ de- 
“ priving the sovereign of the dignity, style, and name 
“ of his royal estate,” amounted to the crime of high 
treason t. The jury, however, would not be persuaded 
that men of such acknowledged virtue could be guilty of 
so foul an offence. When Cromwell sent to hasten 
their determination, they demanded another day to deli- 
berate : though a second message threatened them with 
the punishment reserved for the prisoners, they refused 
to find for tha crown ; and the minister was compelled 
to visit them himself, to argue the case with them in 
private, and to call intimidation to the aid of his argu- 
ments, before he could extort from their reluctance a 

* Stowe, 643. Collect. Anglo Minoritica, p. 233. Foie observes that the 
three orders of Carthusians, Brigittins, and Observants (by this name the 
reformed Franciscans were meant) bad at that period the greatest reputa- 
tion for piety. Quosnum, he usks, h.'ibes, cum ab iis tribus discesseris, 
qui non prorsus ab instiiuti sui authoribus degenerat ennt ? Pole, foL ciiL 
Be notices the banishment of the Observants, i t till. 

t By the 26 Henry VIII. c. 1, the king was declared supreme head of the 
ehnion, with the style and title thereof ; by the same, c. xiiL, it was mode 
high treason to attempt by words or writing to deprive him " of the dignity, 
style, or name, of his royal estate." 
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verdict of guilty. Five days later, the priors, with Rey- May 
uolds, a monk of Syon, and a secular clergy man, suffered 
at Tyburn; and they were soon afterwards followed by 
three monks from the Charter-house, who had solicited 
in vain that they might receive the consolations of 
religion previously to their deaths ¥ . On all these the 
sentence of the law was executed with the most bar- 
barous exactitude. They were suspended, cut down 
alive, embowellcd, and dismembered t. 

The reader will have observed that the oath, for the 
refusal of which More and Fisher were committed, had 
not then obtained the sanction of the legislature. But 
the two houses made light of the objection, and passed 
against them a bill of attainder for misprision of treason, 
importing the penalty of forfeiture and perpetual impri- 1534. 
sonmentj. Under this sentence More had no other Nuy. 
resource for the support of life than the charity of his 
friends, administered by the hands of his daughter, 
Margaret Roper §. Fisher, though in his seventieth 
year, was reduced to a state of destitution, in which he 
had not even clothes to cover his nakedness. But their 
sufferings did not mollify the heart of the despot : he 
was resolved to triumph over their obstinacy, or to send 
them to the scaffold. W ith this view they were repeat- 
edly and treacherously examined by commissioners, not April 
with respect to any act done or any word uttered by them 

* That the offence for which he suffered was the denial of ihe king’s 
supremacy, is not only asserted by the ancient writers, but proved by the 
true lull found against twoof them, John Rocliesler and James W halworth, 
which is still • \tant. Cleop. E. vi. f. 204. See Arch tool. xxv. 84. 

t The render may see the sufferings of these with those of the other 
Carthusian monks in Chnuncey's Hi atom aliquot nostri Ba*culi Marty rum, 
Moguntiee, 1550. Also in Pole's Defensio liccles. I 1 nit. fol. lxxxiv. nnd 
his A]>ology to Caesar, p 98. He bears testimony to the virtue of Reynolds, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and who, quod in paucissmus ejuB 
generis hominum reperitur, omnium librralium allium cognitkraem non 
vulgiirem liabebut, eumque ex, ipsis haustam font ib us, fol. dii. See also 
Strypc, i. 196. 

t Stat. of ltenlm, iv. 527. 8. 

S Front the petition of More's * poore miserable wyffe and children, ’’ it 
appears that Henry at lirnt allowed her to retain the moveables and the 
rents of thu prisoner foi ineiv common support ; hut thut, ufier the passing 
of the laBt act, every thing was taken from them. See it in Mr. Bruce’s 
inedited documents relating to sir Thomas More, App p. 11. 
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May since their attainder, but with regard to their private 
4 opinions relative to the king’s supremacy. If they 
could be induced to admit it, Henry would have the 
benefit of their example : should they deny it, he might 
indict them for high treason. Both answered with cau- 
tion : the bishop, that the statute did not compel any 
man to reveal his secret thoughts ; More, that under the 
attainder he had no longer any concern with the things 
of this world, and should therefore confine himself to 
the preparation of his soul for the other. Both hoped 
to escape the snare by evading the question ; but Henry 
had been advised that a refusal to answer was proof of 
June malice, and equivalent to a denial ; and a special com- 
mission was appointed to try the two prisoners on a 
charge of high treason. In the me^n time news arrived 
that the pontiff, at a general promotion of cardinals, had 
named Fisher to the purple. To the person who 
brought him the intelligence llie prisoner replied, that, 
“ If the hat were lying at his feet he would not stoop to 
“ take it up ; so little did he set by it*.’ Henry on the 
other hand is reported to have exclaimed ; “ Paul may 
# “ send him the hat, but I will take care that he have 
M never a head to wear it on.” Previously to trial more 
12. examinations took place, but nothing criminal was 
elicited ; and therefore the searching and fatal questions 
14* were put to each : “Would he repute and take the king 
“ for supreme head of the church ? would he approve 
“ the marriage of the king with the most noble queen 
“ Anne to be good and lawful ? would he affirm the 
“ marriage with the lady Catherine to have been unjust 
“ and unlawful ? ” More replied, that to questions so 
dangerous he could make no answer: Fisher, that he 
should abide by his former answer to the first question ; 
and that with respect to the second, he would obey the 
act saving his conscience, and defend the succession 
as established by law : but to say absolutely yea or no 


• ArchaeoLxxv, 99. 
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from that he begged to be excused*. These replies 
sealed their doom. 

The bishop was the first placed at the bar, and June 
charged with having “ falsely, maliciously, and traitor- 17 * 
“ ously wished, willed, and desired, and by craft ima- 
“ gined, invented, practised, and attempted to deprive 
“ the king of the dignity, title, and name of his royal 
“ estate, that is, of his title and name of supreme head 
“ of the church of England, in the Tower, on the 7th day 
“ of May last, when, contrary to his allegiance, he said 
“ and pronounced, in the presence of different true sub- 
“ jects, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously, these words : 

“ The kyng oure soveraign lord is not supreme hedd yn 
“ erthe of the cherche of Englande t.” If these words 
were ever spoken, it is plain, both from his habitual 
caution and the place where the offence is stated to have 
been committed, that they were drawn from him by the 
arts of the commissioners or their instruments, and 
could not have been uttered with the malicious and 
traitorous intent attributed to himj. He was, however, 
found guilty and beheaded. Whether it was that 22. 
Henry sought to display his hatred for his former mo- 
nitor, or to diffuse terror by the example of his death, . 
he forbade the body to be removed from the gaze of the 
people. The head was placed on London-bridge ; but 
the trunk, despoiled of the garments, the perquisite of 
the executioner, lay naked on the spot till evening, when 
it was carried away by the guards and deposited in the 
churchyard of All Hallows, Barking $. 

* State rap. i. 431—6. 

1 1 quote these words of the indictment from Archpol. m, 94, because it 
has been sometimes asserted that Fishei suffered, nut lor the denial of 
the supremacy, lint for oilier, though unknown, ucl6 of treason. 

t It is possible iliat the words dunged in the indictment may have been 
extracted from the 'certain answer which he had once given, and to which 
" it it were the king's pleasure, he was yet content to stand.” State Paper* 

431. That answer prudence forbade him to repeat before the cornu*" 
sioners. 

S Mortui corpus nudum prorsus in loco supplied! ad spcctaculum po^ 0 
rejinqui mandaverat. Poll Apol. ad Cees. 96. Hull, 230. Fuller, 905 I® 
this amount of Bishop Fisher, I am greatly indebted to a very inte* 1 ^®® 
memoir by Mr. Bruce in Archmologia, vol. xxv. 
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July The fate of Fisher did not intimidate his fellow victim. 
To make the greater impression on the people, perhaps 
to add to his shame and sufferings, More was led on 
foot, in a coarse woollen gown, through the most fre- 
quented streets, from the Tower to Westminster-hall. 
The colour of his hftir, which had lately become grey, 
his lace, which though cheerful, was pale and emaciated, 
and the staff, with which he supported his feeble steps, 
announced the rigour and duration of his confinement. 
At his appearance in this state at the bar of that court, 
in which he was wont to preside with so much dignity, a 
general feeling of horror and sympathy ran through the 
spectators. Henry dreaded the effect of his eloquence 
and authority ; and therefore, as if it were meant to 
distract his attention and overpower his memory, the 
indictment, had been framed of ^sormous length and 
unexampled exaggeration, multiplying the charges with- 
out measure, and clolhing each charge with a load of 
words, beneath which it was difficult to discover its 
real meaning. As soon as it had been read, the chan- 
cellor, who was assisted by the duke of Norfolk. Fitz- 
jarnes, the chief justice, and six other commissioners, 
informed the prisoner that it was still in his power to 
close the proceedings, and to recover the royal favour by 
abjuring his former opinion. With expressions of gra- 
titude he declined the favour, and commenced a long 
and eloquent de r ence. Though, lie observed, it was not 
in his power to recollect one-third part of the indict- 
ment, he would endeavour to show that he had not 
offended against the statute, nor sought to oppose the 
wishes of the sovereign. He must, indeed, acknowledge 

f e had always disapproved of the king’s marriage with 
Boleyn, but then he had never communicated that 
irobation to any other person than the king him- 
nd not even to the king till Henry had commanded 
i his allegiance to disclose his real sentiments. In 
ircumstances to dissemble would have been a crime, 
to spfcak with sincerity was a duty. The indictment 
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charged him with having traitorously sought to deprive 
the king of his title of head of the church. But where 
was the proof? That, on his examination in the Tower 
he had said, he t was by his attainder become civilly dead ; 
that he was out of the protection of the law, and there- 
fore could not be required to g*ve an opinion of the 
merits of the law ; and that his only occupation was and 
would be to meditate on the passion of Christ, and to 
prepare himself for his own death. But what was there 
of crime in such an answer ? It contained no word, it 
proved no deed against the statute. All that could be 
objected against him was silence ; and silence had not 
yet been declared treason. 2°. It was maintained that 
in different letters written by him in the Tower he had 
exhorted Bishop Fisher to oppose the supremacy. He 
denied it. Let the letters be produced : by tlieir con- 
tents he was willing to stand or fall. 3°. But Fisher on 
his examination had held the same language as More, a 
proof of a conspiracy between them. What Fisher had 
said he knew not : but it could not excite surprise if the 
similarity of their case had suggested to each similar 
answers. This he could affirm with truth, that whatever 
might be his own opinion, he had never communicated 
it to any, not even to his dearest friends. 

But neither innocence nor eloquence could avert his 
fate. vRich, the solicitor-general, afterwards lord Rich, 
now deposed, that in a private conversation in the 
Tower, More had said : “ the parliament cannot make 
41 the king head of the church, because it is a civil 
“ tribunal without any spiritual authority It was in 
vain that the prisoner denied this statement, showed 
that such a declaration was inconsistent with the caution 
which he had always observed, and maintained that no 
one acquainted with the former character of Rich would 
believe him even upon his oath ; it was in vain that the 
two witnesses, who were brought to support the charge, 
eluded the expectation of the accuser by declaring that, 
though they were in the room, they did not attend to 
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the conversation ; the judges maintained that the silence 
of the prisoner was a sufficient proof of malicious in- 
tention ; and the jury, without reading over the copy of 
the indictment which had been given to them, returned 
a verdict of guilty. As soon as judgment of death had 
been pronounced, More attempted, and, after two inter- 
ruptions, was suffered to address the court. He would 
now, he said, openly avow, what he had hitherto con- 
cealed from every human being, his conviction that the 
oath of supremacy was unlawful. It was, indeed^pain- 
ful to him to differ from the noble lords whom he saw 
on the bench : but his conscience compelled him to bear 
testimony to the truth. This world, however, had al- 
ways been a scene of dissension ; and he still cherished 
a hope that the day would come when both he and 
they, like Stephen and Saul, would^e of the same sen- 
timent in heaven. As he turns!! from the bar, his son 
threw himself on his knees and begged his father’s 
blessing ; and as he walked back to the Tower, his 
daughter Margaret twice rushed through the guards, 
folded him in her arms, and, unable to speak, bathed 
him with her tears. 

He met his fate with constancy, even with cheerful- 
ness. When he was told that the king, as a special 
favour, had commuted his punishment to decapitation, 
“ God,” he replied, “ preserve all my friends from such 
“ favours.” On the scaffold the executioner asked hi? 
forgiveness. He Kissed him, saying, “ Thou wilt ren- 
July “ der me to-day the greatest service in the power of any 
^ “ mortal : but ” (putting an angel into his hand) " my 
“ neck is so short that I fear thou wilt gain little credit 
“ in the way of thy profession.” As he was not per- 
mitted to address the spectators, he contented himself 
with declaring that he died a faithful subject to the 
king, and a true catholic before God. His head was 
fixed on London-bridge * 

* Ep, OuL Corvini In App. ad Epis. Erasmi, p. 1763. Pole, lxxxix— xciiL 
Roper, 48. More, 848. Stapleton, Vit, Mor. 335. State Trlali, L 69. edit 
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By these executions the kins; had proved that neither 
virtue nor talent, neither past favour nor past services, 
could atone in his eyes for the great crime of doubting 
his supremacy. In England the intelligence was re- 
ceived with deep but silent sorrow ; in foreign coun- 
tries with loud and general execration *. The names of 
Fisher and More had long been familiar to the learned ; 
and no terms were thought too severe to brand the 
cruelty of the tyrant by whom they had been sacrificed. 

But in no place was the. ferment greater than in Rome. 
They had fallen mart} rs to their attachment to the papal 
supremacy ; their blood called on the pontiff to punish 
their persecutor. Paul — Clement died ten months 1524. 
before— had hitherto followed the cautious policy of his Sept, 
predecessor; but his prudence was now denominated 
cowardice ; and a bull agfeinst Henry was extorted from 
liim by the violence of his counsellors. In this extra- Aug. 
ordinary instrument, in which care was taken to embody 30. 
every prohibitory and vindictive clause invented by the 
most aspiring of his predecessors, the pontiff, having 

1730. His death spread terror through the nation. On the 24th of Angust 
Erasmus wrote to Lutomus, that the English lived under such o system of 
terror, that they dured not write to foreigners, nor receive letters from them. 

Amici, qui me subinde litem et munenbns dignubautur. mctu necscribunt 
nec miltunt quicqunm, neque quicquum a quoquam recipiunt, quasi sub 
oniui l.i [tide dormiat scorpius. P. 1509. 

• lpxe vidi multorutn iactymns, qni nec viderant Morum, nec ullo officio 
ab eu uflecii fuernnt. Ep. Curviui, p. 1769. See also Pole, Ep. iv. 317. 

318. The king of Future spoke also of these executions with grent 
setenty to the ambassador, and advised that Ilenry should banish such 
oflendeis rather than pul them to death. Henry was highly displeased. 

He replied that they had suffered by due course of law ; and " were well 
“ worthy, if they had a thousand lives, to have suffered ten timet'* more 
“ terrible deutti und execution than uny of them did suffer.’* Btfrbq^ Ui. 

Rec. 81. Several letters were written to the umhassadors abroad, thifettov 
might silence these reports to the kiug’s prejudice, by asserting thut-bulh 
Fisher and More liadbuen guilty ot many and heinous treasons. But In no 
one instance were these treasons particularized That they amounted in 
fact to uothingmore than u refusal of acknowledging the king's supremacy, 
is plain from the indictment of Fisher already noticed, and from that of 
Mure, which is in the inquisitio post mortem, lately edited by Mr. Bruce, 

App. 12—16. That indictment charges him with saying, in unswer to the 
question of the king's supremacy, " that it was lyke a swerde with two 
* edges,” on May 7 and June 3, and of denying it to sir Richard Rich ou 
June 12, and thus attempting regem do dlgnitate, titulo et nomine su- 
premi capitis in terra Anglican® eeriest® peultus deprivare. No tre«r 
son on auy other subject is mentumed. 

VOL VI. 
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first enumerated the offences of the king against the 
apostolic see, allows him ninety, his fautors and abettors 
sixty days to repent, and appear at Rome in person or 
by attorney ; and then, in case of default, pronounces 
him and them excommunicated, deprives him of his 
crown, declares his children by Anne, and their children 
by their legitimate wives, incapable of inheriting for 
several generations, interdicts his and their lands and 
possessions, requires all clerical and monastic bodies to 
retire out of Henry’s territories, absolves his subjects 
and their tenants from the oaths of allegiance and 
fidelity, commands them to take up arms against their 
former sovereign and lords, dissolves all treaties and 
alliances between Henry and other powers as far as 
they may be contradictory to^this sentence, forbids 
all foreign nations to trade with his dominions, and 
exhorts them to capture the goods, and make prisoners 
of the persons, of all such as still adhere to him in his 
schism and rebellion *. 

But when Paul cast his eyes on the state of Europe, 
when he reflected that Charles and Francis, the only 
princes who could attempt to carry the bull into execu- 
tion, were, from their rivalry of each other, more eager 
to court the friendship than to risk the enmity of the 
king of England, he repented of his precipitancy. To 
publish the bull could only irritate Henry and bring the 
papal authority into contempt and derision. It was 
therefore resolved to suppress it for a time; and this 
weapon, destined to punish the apostacy of the king, 
was silently deposited in the papal armoury, to be 
brought forth on some future opportunity when it might 
be wielded with less danger and with greater probability 
of success f. 


• Bailor. Rom. L 704. edit 1673. 


tlbid. i. 708. edit 1673. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 

I King's supremacy— Its nature— Croma ell made Vicar General— Bishops 

lake out nevr powers II. Dissolution of Monasteries — Lesser 

Monasteries suppressed — Death of Queen Catherine— Arrest, divorce, 
and execution of Anne— Insurrection in the north— Pole's Legation — 

Greater Monasteries given to the King III. Doctrine — Henry’s 

connexions with the Lutheran Princes— Articles — Institution of a Chris- 
tian man — Demolition of Shrines — Publication of the Bible IV. Per- 

secution of Lollards— Anabaptists— Reformers — Trial of Lambertr— 
Pole's second Legation — Execution of his Relations V. Struggle be- 

tween the two parties— Statute of the six articles— Marriage with Anne 
of Cleves — Divorce — Fall of Cromwell — Marriage with Catherine 
Howard — Her execution — Standurd of English Orthodoxy. 

I. Henry had now obtained the great object of his 
ambition. His supremacy in religious matters had been 
established by act of parliament : it had been admitted 
by the nation at large ; the members of every clerical 
and monastic body bad confirmed it by their subscrip- 
tions , and its known opponents had atoned for their 
obstinacy by suffering the penalties of treason. Still 
the extent of bis ecclesiastical pretensions remained 
subject to doubt and discussion. That be meant to 
exclude the authority hitherto exercised by the pontiffs, 
was sufficiently evident : but most of the clergy, while 
they acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, 
still maintained that the church had inherited from her 
founder the power of preaching, of administering the 
Bacraments, and of enforcing spiritual discipline by spi- 
ritual censures . a power which, as it was not derived 
from, so neither could it be dependent on, the will of the' 
civil magistrate. Henry himself did not clearly explain, 
perhaps knew not how to explain, his own sentiments. 
If on the one hand he was willing to push his ecclesi- 
astical prerogative to its utmost limits, on the other 
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he was checked by the contrary tendency of those prin- 
ciples which he had published and maintained in his 
treatise against Luther. In his answer to the objections 
proposed to him by the convocation at York, he clothed 
his meaning in ambiguous language, and carefully 
eluded the real point in discussion. “ As to spiritual 
44 things/' he observed, “ meaning the sacraments, being 
41 by God ordained as instruments of efficacy and 
44 strength, whereby grace is of his infinite goodness 
“ conferred upon his people, for as much as they be no 
“ worldly or temporal things, they have no worldly or 
“ temporal head but only Christ.” But then with re- 
spect to those who administer the sacraments, “the 
44 persons of priests, their laws, their acts, their manner 
41 of living, for as much as they fee indeed all temporal, 
44 and concerning this present life only, in those we, as 
44 we be called, be indeed in this realm caput., and, be- 
44 cause there is no man above us here, supremum 
44 caput*.” 

Another question arose respecting the manner in 
which the supremacy was to be exercised. As the king 
had neither law nor precedent to guide him, it became 
necessary to determine the duties which belonged to 
him in his new capacity , and to establish an additional 
office for the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. At its 
head was placed the man whose counsels had first sug- 
gested the attempt, and whose industry had brought it 
to a successful termination. Cromwell already held the 
offices of chancellor of the exchequer and of first secre- 
tary to the king. He was after some delay appointed 
the 44 royal vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal com- 
44 missary, with all the spiritual authority belonging to 
44 the king as head of the church, for the due adminis- 
41 tration of justice in all cases touching the ecclesias- 
“ tioal jurisdiction, and the godly reformation and redress 
44 of all errors, heresies, and abuses in the said church*.’ ’ 

• Wllk. Cod. iii. 764. 

t St. 31 Hen. VIII. 10. Wilk. Con. iii. 784. Collier, U. Rec. p, 81. 
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As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held 
the supremacy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of 
all the lords spiritual and temporal, and even of the 
great officers of the crown. In parliament Cromwell sat 
before the archbishop of Canterbury ; be superseded that 
prelate in the presidency of the convocation. It was 
with difficulty that the clergy suppressed their murmurs, 
when they saw at their head a man who had never taken 
orders, nor graduated in any university : but their 
indignation increased, when they found that the same 
pre-eminence was claimed by any of his clerks, whom 
be might commission to attend as his deputy at their 
meetings *. 

Their degradation, however, was not yet consummated. 

It was resolved to probe the sincerity of their submis- 
sion, and to extort from them a practical acknowledg- 
ment, that they derived no authority from Christ, but 
were merely the occasional delegates of the crown. We 
ha\e on this subject a singular letter, from Leigh and 
Ap Rice, two of the creatures of Cromwell, to their 
master. On the ground that the plenitude of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction was vested in him as vicar-general, 
they advised that the powers of all the dignitaries of the 
church should be suspended for an indefinite period. 

If the prelates claimed authority by divine right, they 
would then be compelled to produce their proofs; if 
they did not, they must petition the king for the resto- 
ration of their powers, and thus acknowledge the crown 
to be the real fountain of spiritual jurisdiction t. This Sept, 
suggestion was eagerly adopted: the archbishop, by a 
circular letter, informed the other prelates, that the 
king, intending to make a general visitation, had sus- 
pended the powers of all the ordinaries within the 
realm ; and these, having submitted with due humility 
during a month, presented a petition to be restored to 
the exercise of their usual authority. In consequence a 


• Collier, ii. 119. 


t Ibid. ii. 105. Strype, 1. App. 144. 
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commission was issued to each bishop separately, autho- 
rising him during the king's pleasure, and as the king's 
deputy, to ordain persons born within his diocese, and 
admit them to livings ; to receive proof of wills ; to 
determine causes lawfully brought before ecclesiastical 
tribunals ; to visit the clergy and laity of the diocese ; 
to inquire into crimes, and punish them according to 
the canon law; and to do whatever belonged to the 
office of a bishop besides those things which, according 
to the sacred writings, were committed to his charge. 
But for this indulgence a most singular reason was 
assigned : not that the government of bishops is neces- 
sary for the church, but that the king’s vicar-general, on 
account of the multiplicity of business with which he 
was loaded, could not be everywhere present, and that 
many inconveniences might arise, if delays and inter- 
ruptions were admitted in the exercise of his authority*. 

II. Some years had elapsed since the bishop of Paris 
had ventured to predict, that whenever the cardinal of 
York should forfeit the royal favour, the spoliation of 
the clergy would be the consequence of his disgrace. 
That prediction was now verified. The example of 
Germany had proved that the church might be plun- 
dered with impunity ; and Cromwell had long ago pro- 
mised that the assumption of the supremacy should 
place the wealth of the clerical and monastic bodies at 
the mercy of the crown t. Hence that minister, en- 
couraged by the success of his former counsels, ventured 
to propose the dissolution of the monasteries ; and the 
motion was received with welcome by the king, whose 
thirst for money was not exceeded by his love of power ; 
by the lords of the council, who already promised them- 
selves a considerable share in the spoils ; and by arch- 

* The suspension is in Collier, ii. Rec., p. 22 : the form of restoration of 
episcopal powers in Burnet, i Rec. iii. No. xiv. The latter was issued to 
different bishops In October, Hurmer, 52. See also Collier, it Rec., p. 88. 
A similar grant was afterwards made to all new' bishops* before they 
entered on the exercise of their authority. 

J Puli Apol. ad Cwi 121. 
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bishop Cranmer, whose approbation of the new doctrines 
taught him to seek the ruin of those establishments, 
which proved the firmest supports of the ancient faith. 
The conduct of the business was intrusted to the supe- 
rior cunning and experience of the favourite, who un- 
dertook to throw the mask of religious zeal over the 
injustice of the proceedings. 

With this view a general visitation of the monasteries 
was enjoined by the head of the church. Commissioners 
duly qualified were selected from the dependents of 
Cromwell* ; and to these in pairs were allotted particu- 
lar districts for the exercise of their talents and in- 
dustry. The instructions which they received breathed 
a spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on 
the model of those formerly used in episcopal and lega- 
tine visitations : so that to men, not intrusted with the 
secret, the object of Henry appeared not the abolition, 
but the support and improvement of the monastic in- 
stitute t. 

But in addition to their public instructions, the visitors 
had secret orders to repair in the first place to the lesser 
houses, to exhort the inmates to surrender their posses- 

* 1 will transcribe the letter of Dr. Layton, who solicited the office of 
visitor. “ Pleaset yowe to understand, that whereas ye intende shortly to 
" visile, and belike shall have many suiters unto yowe for the same, to 
“ be your commissioners, if hit might stond with your pleasure that Dr. 
" Lee and 1 might have committed unto us the north contra, and to begyn 
" in Lincoln dioces northwards here from London, Chester dioces, Yorke, 
“ and so furth to the bonder of Scotlande, to ryde downe one syde, and 
“ come up the other. Ye shall be well and faste assuryede that ye shall 
“ nothcr fynde monke, chanone, Ac. that shall do the kyng’s hygness so 
** good servys, nether be so trusty, trewe and faithful to yowe. Ther ye 
“ nether monasterie, Bell, priorie, nor uny other religiouse howte iu the 
*' north, but other Dr. Lee or I have familiar acquaintance within x or xii 
" myllsof hyt, so that no knaverie can be hyde from us.... we know 
“ and haue experience both of the fassion of the contra and rudeness of 
" the pepuL” Cleop. E. iv. fol. 11. 

t The inquiries, amounting to eighty-six questions, were drawn up by 
the same Dr. Layton ; and to these were added injunctions in twenty-six 
articles to be left in each house by the visitors. Both are to be found in 
Cleop. E. Iv. IS — 24 The injunctions regard the papal power, the su- 
premacy, the succession to the erown,the internal discipline of the monas- 
tery, its revenues, and the giving of alma The sixteenth teaches the 
difference between the ceremonies and the substance of religious worship ; 
and seems to have furnished the model for six of the surrenders published 
by Rymer, xiv. 610—618. 
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sidns to the king, and in case of resistance, to collect 
from every quarter such information as might justify 
the suppression of the refractory brotherhood. With 
respect to this their chief object, the visitors were un- 
successful. During the whole winter they could procure 
the surrender of no more than seven houses * : but from 
their reports a statement was compiled and laid before 
the parliament, which, while it allotted the praise of 
regularity to the greater monasteries, described the less 
opulent as abandoned to sloth and immorality. To 
some men it appeared contrary to experience, that virtue 
should flourish most where the temptations to vice were 
more numerous, and the means of indulgence more 
plentiful: but they should have recollected, that the 
abbots and priors of the inure w filthy houses were lords 
of parliament, and therefore present to justify them- 
selves and their communities: the superiors of the 
others were at a distance, unacquainted with the charges 
brought against them, and of course unable to clear 
their own characters, or to expose the arts of their 
accusers. 

1536. A bill was introduced, and hurried, though not with- 

Mar. out opposition, through the two houses +, giving to the 
4. king and his heirs all monastic establishments, the clear 
yearly value of which did not exceed two hundred 
pounds, with the property belonging to them both real 
and personal, vesting the possession of the buildings 
and lands in those persons, to whom the king should 
assign them by letters patent; but obliging the 
grantees, under the penalty of ten marks per month, to 
keep on them an honest house and household, and to 
plough the same number of acres, which had been 
ploughed on an average of the last twenty years. It was 

• These were, in Kent, Langdon, Folkstone, Bilsiugton, and St. Mary’s 
in Dover; Merton in Yorkshire; Hornby in Lancashire, and Tiltey in 
Essex. Ibid. 555— 558. See a letter from the visitors in Strype, i. 260. 

f Spelman tells ns, that it stuck long in the house of commons, and 
would not pass, till the king sent for the commons, and told them he 
would have the bill pasB, or take off some of their heads. Hist of Sacr* 
lege, p. 183. 
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calculated that by this act about three hundred and 
eighty communities would be dissolved ; and that an 
addition of thirty -two thousand pounds would be made 
to the yearly revenue of the crown, besides the present 
receipt of one hundred thousand in money, plate, and 
jewels. 

This parliament by successive prorogations had now 
continued six years, and by its obsequious compliance 
with every intimation of the royal will, had deserved, if 
any parliament could deserve, the gratitude of the king. 
To please him it had altered the succession, had new- 
raodelled the whole frame of ecclesiastical government, 
and had multiplied the prerogatives, and added to the 
revenue of the crown. It was now dissolved ; and com- 
missioners were named to execute the last act for the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries. Their instruc- 
tions ordered them to proceed to each house within a 
particular district, to announce its dissolution to the 
superior and the brotherhood, to make an inventory of 
the effects, to secure the convent seal and the title- 
deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to 
certain rules. But the statute which vested these esta- 
blishments in the king, left it to his discretion to found 
them anew ; a provision which, while it left a gleam of 
hope to the sufferers, drew considerable sums of money 
into the pockets of Cromwell and his deputies. The 
monks of each community flattered themselves with the 
expectation of escaping from the general shipwreck, and 
sought by presents and annuities to secure the protec- 
tion of the minister and the visitors. On the other 
hand the favourites, to whom Henry had already en- 
gaged to give or sell the larger portion of these esta- 
blishments, were not less liberal in their offers, nor less 
active in their endeavours to hasten the dissolution*. 

The result of the contest was, that more than a hun- 

• Cromwell made a rich harvest during the whole time of the suppres. 
■ion. See letters on the subject, Cleop. E. iv. fol. 135. 146. 805. Sl6. 820. 

OKI asi oea ' * 
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died monasteries obtained a respite from immediate de- 
struction ; and of these the larger number was founded 
again by the king’s letters patent, though each of them 
paid the price of that favour by the surrender of a valu- 
able portion of its possessions.. With respect to the 
suppressed houses, the superior received a pension for 
life : of the monks, those who had not reached the age 
of twenty -four were absolved from their vows, and sent 
adrift into the world without any provision ; the others 
were divided into two classes. Such as wished to con- 
tinue in the profession, were dispersed among the larger 
monasteries; those who did not, were told to apply to 
Cranmer or Cromwell, who would find them employ- 
ments suited to their capacities. The lot of the nuns 
was more distressing. Each rqwcived a single gown 
from the king, and was left to support herself by her 
own industry, or to seek relief from the charity and com- 
miseration of others*. 

During the suppression of these establishments the 
public attention had been in a great measure diverted to 
a succession of most important events, the death of 
Catherine, the divorce and execution of Anne Boleyn, 
and the king's marriage with Jane Seymour. 1°. Dur- 
ing the three last years Catherine with a small establish- 
ment t had resided on one of the royal manors. In 
most points she submitted without a murmur to the 
royal pleasure : but no promise, no intimidation could 
induce her to forego the title of queen, or to acknow- 
ledge the invalidity of her marriage, or to accept the 

# Set? Burnet, 192. 222. Rec. iii. p. 142. 157. Ryxn. xiv. 574. Stevens 
has published an interesting document, containing the uames of those 
houses which had obtained a respite from inBtant destruction ; the names 
of the persons to whom they had been granted ; and the names of such as 
had been confirmed or founded again at the time when the paper was 
written. Forty-six had been certuinly confirmed: the writer had his 
doubts respecting five others; and out of this number thirty-three had 
previously been promised by Henry to different persona Stevens, 
Monast. ii. App. p. 17. From the surrenders, which were afterwards 
made, it appears that several more in the catalogue were confirmed after 
the date of the document. 

t In one of her letters she observes, that she had not even the means of 
riding oat. Hearne’s Sylloge, at the end of Titos Livius, p. 77. 
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offer made to her by her nephew, of a safe and honour 
able asylum either in Spain or Flanders. It was not 
that she sought to gratify her pride, or to Becure her per- 
sonal interests ; but she still cherished a persuasion 
that her daughter Mary might at some future period be 
called to the throne, and on that account refused to 
stoop to any concession, which might endanger or 
weaken the right of the princess. In her retirement she 
was harassed with angry messages from the king : some- 
times her servants were discharged for obeying her 
orders ; sometimes were sworn to follow the instructions 
which they should receive from the court. Forest, her 
confessor, was imprisoned and condemned for high 
treason ; the act of succession was passed to defeat her 
claim ; and she believed that Fisher and More had lost ' 
their lives merely on account of their attachment to her 
cause. Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled 
by mental suffering; and feeling her health decline, 
she repeated a request, which had often been refused, 
that she might see her daughter, once at least before 
her death; for Mary, from the time of the divorce, 
had been separated from the company*, that she might 
not imbibe the principles of her mother. But at the 

• At the commencement of their separation Catherine wrote to her a letter 
of advice : “ I beseech you agree to God's pleasure with a merry heart, 

“ and be you sure, that without fail he will not suffer you to perish, if you 
" beware to offend him. . . .Answer the king's message with a few words, 

" obeying the king your father in every thing, save only that you will not 
11 offend God, and lose your soul. . . . And now you shall begin, and by 
* likely hood I shall follow. I Bet not a rush by it; for when they have 
“ done the uttermost they cap, then 1 am sure of the amendment. I 
" pray you recommend me unto my good lady of Salisbury, and pray her 
<( to have a good heart, for we never come to the kingdom of heaven but 
" by troubles.” Apud Burnet, ii. Records, p. 243. From the tenor of this 
letter it has beeu inferred that Catherine had received advice of an inten- 
tion on the part of Henry to bend his daughter Mary to his will, or to 

E roeeed to extremities against her. If it were so, he subsequently changed 
is mind, and proposed to marry her to some prince out of the realm. 
One of her suitors was duke Philip of Bavaria, count Palatine of the 
Rhine ; and to a message from the king on the subject, she returned for 
answer, that she was ready to submit to her father’s will, but felt no wish 
to enter that religion. Sylloge, Epist 136. In former editions, I took 
this expression in its usual meaning of a religious order : but sir F feed* 
Madden in his Privy purse expenses of queen Mary (p. xciv.) has shown 
that It refers to the proposed marriage with duke Philip. 
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age of twenty she could not be ignorant of the injuries 
which both had suffered ; and her resentment was daily 
strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile queen, and the 
caprice of a despotic father*. Henry had the cruelty to 
refuse this last consolation to the unfortunate Cathe- 
rine +, who from her death-bed dictated a short letter to 
44 her most dear lord, king, and husband.’* She con- 
jured him to think of his salvation ; forgave him all the 
wrongs which he had done her; recommended their 
daughter Mary to his paternal protection; requested 
that her three maids might be provided with suitable 
marriages, and that her other servants might receive a 
year’s wages. Two copies were made by her direction, 
of which one was delivered to Henry, the other to Eus- 
tachio Chapuys, the imperial amWssador, with a request 
that, if her husband should refuse, the emperor would 
reward her servants. As he perused the letter, the 
stem heart of Henry was softened : he even shed a tear, 
and desired the ambassador to bear to her a kind and 
Jan. consoling message. But she died before his arrival; 
and was buried by the king’s direction with becoming 
pomp in the abbey church of Peterborough J. The 
reputation which she had acquired on the throne did 
not suffer from her disgrace. Her affability and meek- 
nesB, her piety and charity, had been the theme of uni- 
versal praise: the fortitude with which she bore her 
wrongs raised her still higher in the estimation of the 
public. 

2°. Four months did not elapse before Catherine was 
followed to the grave by Anne Boleyn. But their end 

• One great cause of offence was that she persisted in giving to lierself 
the title of princess, and Tefused it to the infant Elizabeth, whom she called 
nothing but sister. On this account she’wus banished from court, and 
confined to different houses in the country. See two of her letters in Foxe, 
tom. ii. 1. ix. p. 131 ; and in Heurne's Titus Livius, p. 144. 

fCum hoc idem filia cum lacry mis post ularet, mater vix extremum 
•piritnm ducens flagitaret, quod hoslis nisi crudelissimus nunquam 
negaiaet, conjux a viro, mater pro filia, impetrori non potuit. Foli Apol. 
ad Carol. 169. 

t Sanders, 144. Herbert, 432. Heylin’s Reform. 179. Her will ia 
published by Strype, i. Ap. 169. See note ( II). 
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was very different. The divorced queen died peaceably 
in her bed; her successful rival by the sword of the 
headsman on the scaffold. The obstinacy of Henry had 
secured, as lonp as the divorce was in agitation, the 
ascendency of Anne: but when that obstacle was re- 
moved, his caprice sought to throw off the shackles 
which he had forged for himself : his passions gradually 
subsided into neglect ; and neglect was followed by dis- 
like. In the early part of 1535 we discover the new 
queen plunged into the deepest distress. “ Doubts, sus- 
picions, and strange thoughts’* * respecting her had 
suggested themselves, or had been suggested, to the 
royal mind. To what in particular they related, we are 
ignorant : but we know that, to remove them, she had 
secretly implored, through the French agent, the friendly 
services of the king of France, and, when that resource 
failed her, had pronounced herself “a distracted and 
ruined woman +. M Some sort of reconciliation followed : 
the past danger was forgotten; and at the death of , 
Catherine she made no secret of her joy. Out of respect 
for the Spanish princess, the king had ordered his ser- 
vants to wear mourning on the day of her burial : but 
Anne dressed herself in robes of yellow silk, and openly 
declared that she was now indeed a queen, since she 
had no longer a competitor. In this, however, she was 
fatally deceived. Among her maids was one, named 
Jane Seymour, the daughter of a knight of Wiltshire, 
who, to equal or superior elegance of person, added a 
gentle and playful disposition, as far removed from the 
Spanish gravity of Catherine, as from that levity of 
manner which Anne had acquired in the French court. 

In the midst of her joy the queen accidentally discovered 
Seymour sitting on the king’s knee. The sight awakened 
her jealousy : in a few days she felt the pains of pre- Jan. 
mature labour, and was delivered of a dead male child. 22, 

* “ Doutes, aoupscons, etranges penai'tneua.” Gon'ier's Letter. See 
note(I\ 

t “ Aft'olee et perdue.” IbW. 
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To Henry, who most anxiously wished for a son, the 
birth of Elizabeth had proved a bitter disappointment: 
on this, the second failure of lus hopes, he could not 
suppress his vexation. Anne is reported to have an- 
swered, that he had no one to blame but himself, that 
her miscarriage had been owing to his fondness for her 
maid *. 

Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithful, she 
herself, by her levity and indiscretion had furnished 
employment to the authors and retailers of scandal. 
Reports injurious to her honour had been circulated at 
court : they had reached the ear of Henry, and some 
notice of them had been whispered to Anne herself. 
The king eager to rid himself of a woman whom he no 
longer loved, referred these repots to the council ; and 
a committee was appointed to inquire into the charges 
Apr. against the queen. It consisted of the lord chancellor, 
the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and 
several earls and judges; who reported that sufficient 
proof had been discovered to convict her of incontinence 
not only with Brereton, Norris, and Weston, of the 
privy chamber, and Smeaton, the king’s musician, but 
April even with her own brother lord Rocliford. They began 
28. with Brereton, whom they summoned on the Thursday be ■ 
fore May day, and committed immediately to the Tower. 
31. The examination of Smeaton followed on the Sunday, 
May and the next morning he was lodged in the same prison. 
1. On that day the lord Rochford appeared as principal 
challenger in a tilting match at Greenwich, and was 
opposed by Sir Henry Norris as principal defendant. 
The king and Anne were both present ; and it is said 
that, in one of the intervals between the courses, the 
queen, through accident or design, dropt her handker- 
chief from the balcony ; that Norris, at whose feet it fell, 
took it up and wiped his face with it ; and that Henry 
instantly changed colour, started from his seat, and 


• Sanders, 147. Heylin, 363. Wyat in Singer’s Cavendish, 443. 
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retired. This tale was probably invented to explain 
what followed : but the match was suddenly interrupted ; 
and the king rode back to Whitehall with only six 
persons in his train, one of whom was Norris, hitherto 
an acknowledged favourite both with him and the queen. 

On the way Henry rode with Norris, apart, and earnestly 
solicited him to deserve pardon by the confession of his 
guilt. He refused, strongly maintaining his innocence, 
and, on his arrival at Westminster, was conducted to the 
Tower. 

Anne had been left under custody at Greenwich. 

The next morning she received an order to return by 
water ; but was met on the river by the lord chancellor. May 
the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, who informed her 
that she had been charged with infidelity to the king’s 
bed. Falling on her knees, she prayed aloud that if she 
were guilty, God might never grant her pardon. They 
delivered her to Kyngstone, the lieutenant of the Tower. 

Her brother Rochford had already been sent there; 
Weston and Smeaton followed; and preparations were 
made to bring all the prisoners to immediate trial*. 

From the moment of her confinement at Greenwich, 
Anne had foreseen her fate, and abandoned herself to 
despair. Her allliction seemed to produce occasional 
aberrations of intellect. Sometimes she would sit ab- 
sorbed in melancholy, and drowned in tears ; and then 
suddenly assume an air of unnatural gaiety, and indulge 
in immoderate bursts of laughter. To those who waited 
on her, she said, that she should be a saint in heaven ; 
that no rain would fall on the earth till she were delivered 
from prison; and that the most grievous calamities 
would oppress the nation in punishment of her death. 

But at times her mind was more composed ; and then 
she gave her attention to devotional exercises, and for 

* Rocliforil, Weston, ami Norris had stood high in the king's favour. 

The two first often played with him for large sums at shovelbounl, dice, 
and other games, and also with the lady Anne. (Privy purse expense* 

E usslm.) Norris was the only person whom be ulluweu to follow him in 
is bed chamber. Archseol. iii. 155. 
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that purpose requested that a consecrated host might be 
placed in her closet. The apartment allotted for her 
prison was the same in which she had slept on the 
night before her coronation. She immediately recollected 
it, saying that it was too good for her ^ then falling 
on her knees, exclaimed, “ Jesus, have mercy on me !” 
this exclamation was succeeded by a flood of tears, and 
that by a fit of laughter. To Kyngslone, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, she protested, “ I am as clear from the 
“ company of man, as for sin, as I am clear from you. 1 
“ am told that I shall be accused by three men ; and I 
“ can say no more but nay, though you should open my 
“ body.” Soon afterwards she exclaimed in great 
anguish, “O! Norris, hast thou accused me? Thou 
“ art in the Tower with me ; and thou and I shall die 
41 together. And thou, Mark (Sineaton), thou art here 
44 too ! Mr. Kyngstone” (turning to the lieutenant), I 
44 shall die without justice.” He assured her, that if she 
Mere the poorest subject in the realm, she would still 
have justice; to which she replied with a loud burst of 
laughter. 

Under the mild administration 'of justice at the pre- 
sent day, the accused is never required to condemn him- 
self : but in former times every artifice was employed 
to draw matter of proof from the mouth of the prisoner 
by promises and threats, by private examinations in the 
presence of commissioners, and ensnaring questions 
put by the ■warders and attendants. Whatever was 
done, or uttered within the walls of the Tower, was care- 
fully recorded, and transmitted to the council. Mrs. Cosin, 
one of the ladies appointed to wait on the queen, asked, 
why Norris had said to her aimoner on Saturday last, 
that he could swear for her that she was a good woman. 
Anne replied : 44 Marry, I bade him do so ; for I asked him 
44 why he did not go through with his marriage ; and he 
44 made answer that he would tarry a time. Then, said 
44 1, you look for dead men’s shoes : for, if aught but 
** good should come to the king ” (Henry was afflicted 
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with a dangerous ulcer in the thigh), you would look 
“ to have me. He denied it : and I told him that I 
“ could undo him. if 1 would.” But it was of Weston 
that she appeared to be most apprehensive, because he 
had told her that Norris frequented her company for 
her sake, and not, as was pretended, to pay his addresses 
to Madge, one of her maids : and when she reproached 
him with loving a kinswoman of hers more than his own 
wife, lie had replied that he loved her better than them 
both. When Mrs. Stonor, another attendant, observed 
to her that Smeaton was treated more severely than the 
other prisoners, for he was in irons, she replied that 
the reason was, because he was not a gentleman by 
birth ; that he had never been in her chamber but once, 
and that was to play on a musical instrument; and that 
she had never spoken to him from that day till the last 
Saturday, when she asked him why he appeared so 
sad, and he replied that a look from her sufficed him 
Of the five male prisoners four persisted in maintain- 
ing their innocence before the council. Smeaton, on 
his first examination, would admit only some suspicious 
circumstances ; but on the second he made a full dis- 
closure of guilt, and even Norris, yielding to the strong 
solicitation of Sir William Fitzwilliam, followed his 
example. Anne had been interrogated at Green- 
wich. With her answers we are not acquainted ; but 
she afterwards complained of the conduct of her uncle 
Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, shook his head, 
and said, “ tut, tut.” She observed enigmatically, that 
Mr. Treasurer was all the while in the forest of Wind- 
sor ; and added that Mr. Comptroller alone behaved to 
her as a gentleman. At times she was cheerful, laughed 
heartily, and ate her meals with a good appetite. To 
Kyngstone she said, “ If any man accuse me, I can say 
“ but nay ; and they can bring no witness +.” 

* These particulars are taken from the letters of the lieutenant ; and 
maybe seen in Herbert, 44 6. Burnet, l. 199, Strype, L 280—283, and 
Ellu, li. 53—62. 

t Strype, i. 282, and the lettere of Cromwell and Baynton. Heylin, 264. 
VOL. VI. R 
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I have related these particulars, extracted from the 
letters of the lieutenant, that the reader may form some 
notion of the state of the queen's mind during her impri- 
sonment, some conjecture respecting the truth or false- 
hood of the charge, on which she suffered. From them it 
is indeed plain that her conduct had been imprudent ; 
that she had descended from her high station to make 
companions of her men servants ; and that she had even 
been so weak as to listen to their declarations of love. 
But whether she rested here, or abandoned herself to the 
impulse of licentious desire, is a question which probably 
can never be determined. The records of her trial and 
conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the hands 
of those who respected her memory ; and our judgment 
is held in suspense between^ lie contradictory and un- 
authenticated statements of tier friends and enemies. 
By some we are told that the first disclosure was made 
by a female in her service, who, being detected in an 
unlawful amour, sought to excuse herself by alleging 
the example of her mistress ; by others that the suspi- 
cion of the king was awakened by the jealousy of lady 
Rochford, whose husband had been discovered either 
lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. But 
that which wrought conviction in the royal mind, was a 
deposition made upon oath by the lady Wingfield on 
her death-bed ; of which the first lines only remain, the 
rest has been accidentally or designedly destroyed*. 
This, however, with the depositions of the other wit- 
nesses, was embodied in the bill of indictment, and sub- 
mitted to the grand juries of Kent and Middlesex, be- 
cause the crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners 

May were alleged to have been committed in both counties +. 

I®* I have not noticed Anne’s letter to the kin;, supposed to be written by 
her in the Tuwer ; because there is nu reason for believing it authentic. 
It is said to have been found among Cromwell's papers, but bears no re- 
semblance to the queen’s genuine letters in language or spelling, or writ- 
ing or signature. See Fiddes, 197. 

* Burnet, 1. 197. We still possess the moBt important of the few docu- 
ments seen by Burnet, and some others of which he was ignorant, parti- 
cularly Constantyne’s Memoir in Archerol. xxiii. 

t In the indictment the offence with Norris was laid on 12th Oct 1583, 
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The four commoners were arraigned in the court of May 
king’s bench. Smeaton pleaded guilty ; Norris recalled 
his previous confession : all were convicted, and received 
sentence of death *. But the case of the queen was 
without precedent in English history ; and it was de- 
termined to arraign her before a commission of lord*, 
similar to that which had condemned the late duke of 
Buckingham. The duke of Norfolk was appointed high 
steward, with twenty-six peers as assessors. To the bar May 
of this tribunal, in the hall of the Tower, the unhappy l5 - 
queen was led by the constable and lieutenant, and was 
followed by her female attendants. The indulgence of 
a chair was granted to her dignity or weakness. The 
indictment stated that, inflamed with pride and carnal 
desires of the body, she had confederated with her bro- 
ther, lord Kochford, and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, 
and Smeaton, to perpetrate divers abominable treasons; 
that she had permitted each of the five to lie with her 
several times ; that she had said that the king did not 
possess her heart ; and had told each of them in private 
that she loved him better than any other man, to the 
slander of the issue begotten between her and the king ; 
and that she had in union with her confederates ima- 
gined and devised several plots for the destruction of the 
king’s life. According to her friends she repelled each 
charge with so much modesty and temper, such persua- 
sive eloquence, and convincing argument, that every 
spectator anticipated a verdict of acquittal: but the 

that with lire re ton on 8th Dec. of the same yeur. with Weiton on 90th 
May, 1534, with Smeaton on 26th April, 1535, with her brother on the 5th 
Nov. of the same year. We are indebted to the industry of Mr. Turner 
for the discovery ooth of the indictmeut, and the preceding commission 
among the Birch MSS. 4293. 

• The records of these trials have perished : but, if the reader consider 
with what promptitude, and on what slight presumptions, (see the subse- 
quent triuls of Derehum and Culpeper,) juries in this reign were accus- 
tomed to return verdicts for the crown, he will hesitate to condemn these 
unfortunate men on the sole ground of their having been convicted. The 
oaae of Smeaton was, indeed, different He confessed the adultery : but 
We know not by what arts of the commissioners, under what influence of 
hope or terror, that confession was obtained from him. It should be re- 
membered that the rack was then iu use for prisoners of Smeaton’s 
Sauk in Ufa 
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lords, satisfied perhaps with the legal proofs furnished 
by the confession of Smenton. and the conviction of the 
other prisoners, pronounced her guilty on their honour; 
and the lord high steward, whose eyes streamed with 
tears whilst he performed the unwelcome office, con- 
demned her to be burnt or beheaded at the king's 
pleasure. Anne, according to the testimony, or the 
fiction, of a foreign poet, instantly burst into the fol- 
lowing exclamation ‘ 0 ! Father, O! Creator, thou 
“ knowest 1 do not deserve this death." Then address- 
ing herself to the court, “ M> lords, I do not arraign 
“ your judgment. You may have sufficient reason for 
“your suspicions: but I have always been a true and* 
“ faithful wife to the king V' As soon as she was re- 
moved, her brother occupied hpr place, was convicted on 
the same evidence, and condemned to lose his head, 
and to be quartered as a traitor +. 

By the result, of this trial the life of Anne was for- 
feited to the law: but the \en..eancc of Henry had pre- 
pared for her an additional punishment in the degrada- 
tion of herself and her daughtci . On the day after the 
arrest of the accused, he had ordered Cramner to repair 
to his palace at Lambeth, but with an express injunction 
that he should not \enture into the royal presence. 
That such a message at such a time should excite alarm 
in the breast of the archbishop will not create surprise ; 

May and the next morning lie composed a most eloquent and 
* ingenious epistle to the king. Prevented, he said, from 
addressing his grace in person, he deemed it his duty 

* Crispin, lord of Mihervu, was present at the trial, and mude it the sub- 
ject of a poem. Meteren has turned the poetry into prose, p. 21. lienee 
it is doubtful whether this Bpeech be in reality that of the queen, or a 
fiction of the poet. “ I leave it thus,” gays Uurnet, “without any other 
" reflections upon it, but that it seems all over credible." iii. 181, Edit, 
by Nates. 

f Duruet, i. 201, 202. iii. 119, St. 28 lien. VIII. 7- It is supposed that 
the charge of conspiracy against the kiinj’s life was introduced into the in- 
dictment merely ior form ; yet 1 ulwrre that the lord chancellor takes it 
as proved iu his speech to the two houses or parliament in presence of 
Henry. He remind* them twice of the great danger to w hieli the kini? 
had wen exposed during his lute nmrringe, from the plots laid for lus lile 
by Anne and her accomplices. Journals, p. 84. 
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to exhort him in writing, to bear with resignation this, 
the bitterest affliction that had ever befallen him. As 
for himself, his mind was clean amazed. His former 
good opinion of the queen prompted him to think her 
innocent ; his knowledge of the king’s prudence and 
justice induced him to believe her guilty. To him she 
had proved, after the king, the best of benefactors: 
wherefore he trusted that he might be allowed to wish 
and pray that she might establish her innocence; but, 
if she did not, he would repute that man a faithless 
subject, who did not call for the severest punishment on 
her head, as an awful warning to others. He loved her 
formerly, because he thought that she loved the gospel** 
if she were guilty, every man would hate her in propor- 
tion to his love of the gospel. Still he hoped that as the 
king had not begun the reformation through his affec- 
tion for her, but through his love of the truth, he would 
not permit her misconduct to prejudice that important 
work in his opinion. Hut the alarm of the archbishop 
was without any real foundation. Henry had no other 
object than to intimidate, and by intimidating to render 
him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He had already 
written, but had not despatched his letter, when he was 
summoned to meet certain commissioners in the star- 
chamber, who laid before him the proofs of the queen’s 
offence, and acquainted him with the duty which was 
expected from him. He had formerly dissolved the 
marriage between Henry and Catherine; he was now 
required to dissolve that between Henry and Anne t. 

* From this and similar expressions the queen has been represented a 
protestant. She was no more u protestunt than Henry. The " gospel" 
means the doctrine professed by Heniy : hud tue archbishop meant any- 
thing else he would have only accelerated her ruin. 

t The letter is published by liurnet (i. sOU). and certainly does credit to 
the ingeuuity of the urch bishop in the perilous situation iu which he 
thought himself placed ; hut 1 am ut a loss to discover in it any trace of 
that nigh courage, and chivalrous justification of the queen'B honour, 
which nave drawn forth the praises of Burnet and his copiers. — In the 
postscript the archbishop adds : “ tli<*y ( the commissioners) nave declared 
A unto me such things, as your grace s pleasure was they should make 
“me privy unto; lbr the which 1 mu most houwlen unto your grace. 
M And what communication we hud together, 1 doubt not but that they 
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It must have been a most unwelcome and painful 
task. He bad examined that marriage juridically ; bad 
pronounced it good and valid ; and bad confirmed it by 
his authority as metropolitan and judge. But to hesi- 
tate might have cost him his head. He acceded to the 
proposal with all the zeal of a proselyto : and, adopting 
as his own the objections to its validity with which he 
had been furnished, sent copies of them to both the 
king and queen, 11 for the salvation of their souls," and 
the due effect of law; with a summons to each to 
appear in his court, and to show cause why a sentence 
of divorce should not be pronounced. Never perhaps 
was there a more solemn mockery of the forms of 
justice, than in the pretended trial of this extraordinary 
cause. By the king, Dr. Samp&n was appointed to act 
as his proctor ; by the queen, the doctors Wotion and 
Barbour were invested with similar powers ; the objec- 
tions were read : the proctor on one part admitted them, 
those on the other could not refute them ; both joined 
in demanding judgment: and two days after the con- 
May demnation of the queen by the peers, Cranmer, “ having 
“previously invoked the name of Christ, and having 
“ God alone before his eyes,” pronounced definitively 
that the marriage formerly contracted, solemnized and 
consummated between Henry and Anne Boleyn was, 
and always had been, null and void*. The whole 

" will make the true report thereof unto your grace. I am exceedingly 
“ worry that such fault* can lie proved by the queen, as 1 heard of their 
" relation ; and 1 am and ever sWl be your faithful subject.” But what 
was this report, which they were to make to the king from him ? The 
sequel seems to bIiow that it regarded the course to be pursued in pro- 
nouncing the divorce. 

• Several questions rose out of this judgment. 1°. If it were good in law, 
Anne had never been married to the king. She could not, therefore, 
have been guilty of adultery, und consequently ought not to be put to death 
for that crime. 9°. If the same judgment were good, the act of settlement 
became null, because it was based on the supposition of a valid marriage; 
and all the treasons created by that act were at once done away. 3°. If 
the act of settlement were still in force, the judgment itself, inasmuch as 
it “ slandered and impugned the marriage," was an act of treason. But 
Anna derived no benefit from these douhts. She was executed, and thn 
next parliament put au end to all controversy on the subject by enacting, 
that offences made treason by the act, should be so deemed if committed 
befim the 8th of June; but that the king’s loving subjects eonoera»& he 
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process was afterwards laid before the members of the 
convocation, and the houses of parliament. The former 
dared not to dissent from the decision of the metro- 
politan ; the latter were w illing that in such a case their 
ignorance should be guided by the learning of the clergy. 
By both the divorce was approved and confirmed. To 
Elizabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, the necessary 
consequence was, that she, like her sister, the daughter 
of Catherine, should be reputed illegitimate*. 

On the day on which Cranmer pronounced judgment 
the companions of the queen were led to execution. 
Smeaton was hanged : the other four, on account of 
their superior rank, were beheaded. The last words of 
Smeaton, though susceptible of a different meaning, 
were taken by his hearers for a confession of guilt. 
44 Masters,” said he, 44 1 pray you all, pray for me, for I 
44 have deserved the death.' 1 Norris was obstinately 
silent : Rochford exhorted the spectators to live accord- 
ing to the gospel ; Weston lamented his past folly in 
purposing to give his youth to sin, and his old age to re- 
pentance ; Brereton, who, says an eye-witness, was inno- 

the prosecution of the quoen in tlie archbishop’s court, or before the lords, 
should have a full pardon for all treasons by them in such prosecution 
committed. Stat of Realm, iii. 656. 

• See the Record in Wilkins (Cou. iii. 803). Burnet, unacquainted 
with this instrument, which, he asserts, wua burnt, informs us that the di- 
vorce was pronouncud in consequence of an alleged precontract of marriage 
between Anne and Percy, afterwards earl of Northumberland ; that the 
latter had twice solemnly denied the existence of such contract on tlie 
sacrament ; but. that Anne, through hope of favour, was induced to confess 
it. That Percy denied it, is certain from his letter of the 13th of May ; 
(Bum- Rec l iii, 49) that Anne confessed it, is a mere conjecture of the 
historian, supported by no authority. It u most singular that the real 
nature of the objection on which the divorce was founded is not mentioned 
in the decree itself, nor in the acts of the convocation, nor in the act of 
parliament, though it was certainly communicated both to the convocation 
and the parliament If the reader turn to p. 110. 129, he will find that the 
king had formerly cohabited with Mary, the sister of Anne Boleyn ; which 
cohabitation, according to the canon’law, opposed the same impediment 
to his marriage with Anne, os had before existed to bis marriage with 
Catherine. On this account he hod procured a dispensation from pope 
Clement : but that dispensation, according to the doctrine which prevailed 
after his separation from the communion of Rome, was of no force ; and 
hence I am inclined to believe that the real ground of the divorce pro- 
nounced by Cranmer, was Henry’s previous cohabitation with Mary 
Boleyn » that this was admitted on both sides ; and that in consequence the 
marriage with Anne, the sister of Mary, was judged invalid. See note (K). 
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oent if any of them were, used these enigmatical words. 
“ I have deserved to die, if it were a thousand deaths: 
“ but the cause wherefore 1 die, judge ye not. If ye 
“ judge, judge the best *.'* 

To Anne herself two days more were allotted, which 
she spent for the most part in the company of her con* 
May fessor. On the last evening falling on her knees, she 

18. requested lady Kyngstonc, who was sitting in an arm* 
chair, to go in her name to the lady Mary, to kneel 
before her in like manner, and to beg of her to pardon 
an unfortunate woman the many wrongs which she had 
done her. We learn from Kyngstonc himself, that she 
displayed an air of greater cheerfulness than he had 
ever witnessed in any person in similar circumstances ; 
that she had required him to be present when she 
Bhould receive “the good lord, ^ to the intent that he 
might hear her declare her innocence ; and that he had 
no doubt she would at her execution proclaim herself 
“ a good woman for all but the king.” If, however, 
such were her intention, she afterwards receded from it. 

May The next morning the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, 

19. the lord mayor and aldermen, with a deputation of 
citizens from each company, assembled by order of the 
king on the green within the Tower. About noon the 
gate opened, and Anne was led to the scaffold, dressed 
in a robe of black damask, and attended by her four 
maids. With the permission of the lieutenant, she thus 
addressed the spectators : “ Good Christian people, I am 


* Constantyue’s Memoir in Archeeol. xxiii. 63—66. It may be observed 
that in none of these declarations, not even in that of Smcaton, is there 
any express admission, or express denial of the crime for which these 
unfortunate men suffered. If they were guilty, is it not strange that not 
one out of five would acknowledge it ? If they were not, ia it not still more 
strange that not one of them should proclaim his innocence, if not for his 
own aake, at least for the sake of that guiltless woman, who was still alive, 
but destined to suffer for the aame cause in a few days ? '1 he beat solution, 
in my opinion, is to suppose, that no person was allowed to speak at Ids 
execution without a solemn promise to say nothing m disparagement of 
the jadgment under which he suffered. We know tiint, if the king brought 
a man to trial, it was thought necessary for the king's honour that he 
ehoald be convicted ; probubly, when he suffered, it was thought equally 
for the king’s honour that he should not deny the justice of his punishment 
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“ not come here to excuse or justify myself, forasmuch 
" as I know full well that aught which 1 could say in 
“ my defence doth not appertain to you, and that 1 could 
“ derive no hope of life from the same. I come here 
“ only to die, and thus to yield myself humbly to the 
“ will of my lord the king. And if in life I did ever 
“ offend the king's grace, surely with my death do I now 
“ atone for the same. I blame not my judges, nor any 
“ other manner of person, nor anything save the cruel 
“ law of the land, by which I die. But be this, and be 
“ my faults as they may, I beseech you all, good friends, 
“ to pray for the life of the king, my sovereign lord and 
“ yours, who is one of the best princes on the face of the 
“ earth, and who has always treated me so well that 
“ better cannot be : wherefore I submit to death with a 
“ good will, humbly asking pardon of all the world.” 
She then took her coifs from her head, and covered her 
hair with a linen cap, saying to her maids, “ I cannot 
“ reward you for your service, but pray you to take 
“ comfort for my loss. Howbeit, forget me not. Be 
“ faithful to the king’s grace, and to her whom with 
“ happier fortune you may have for your queen and 
‘ mistress. Value your honour before your lives ; and 
“ in your prayers to the Lord Jesus forget not to pray 
“ for my soul.” She now knelt down : one of her 
attendants tied a bandage over her eyes, and, as she 
exclaimed, “ O Lord God, have mercy upon my soul,” 
the executioner, with one blow of his sword, severed her 
head from the body. Her remains, covered with a 
sheet, were placed by her maids in an elm chest, brought 
from the armoury, and immediately afterwards buried 
within the chapel of the Tower*. 

* Compare Constantyne’s Memoir, who was present, with the letter of 
a Portuguese Gentleman, who wrote boou afterwards to a fiiend in Lisbon, 
in Excerpta Hist. 364. The speech iu the text is taken from him ; that in 
Constantyne Is as follows ; “ liood people, I do uot intend to reason my 
*' death, but I remit me to Christ wholly, iu whom is my trust ; desiring 
" you all to pray for the king's majesty, that he may long reign over you i 
0 for he is a very noble prince, and full gently liath handled me." In 
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Thus fell this unfortunate queen within four months 
after the death of Catherine. To have expressed a 
doubt of her guilt during the reign of Henry, or of her 
innocence during that of Elizabeth, would have been 
deemed a proof of disaffection. The question soon be- 
came one of religious feeling, rather than of historical dis- 
quisition- Though she had departed no further than her 
husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage 
with Henry led to the separation from the communion of 
Rome, the catholic writers were eager to condemn, the 
protestant to exculpate her memory. In the absence of 
those documents, which alone could enable us to decide 
with truth, I will only observe that the king must have 
been impelled by some most powerful motive to exercise 
against her such extraordinary, tod, in one supposition, 
such superfluous rigour. Had his object been (we are 
sometimes told that it was) to place Jane Seymour by 
his side on the throne, the divorce of Anne without her 
execution, or tlu execution without the divorce, would 
have effected his purpose. But he seems to have pur- 
sued her with insatiable hatred. Not content with 
taking her life, he made her feel in every way in which 
a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest; he de- 
prived her of the name and the right of wife and queen ; 
and he even bastardized her daughter, though he ac- 
knowledged that daughter to be his own. If then he 
were not assured of her guilt, he must have discovered 
in her conduct some most heinous cause of provocation, 
which he never disclosed. He had wept at the death of 
Catherine : but, as if he sought to display his contempt 

both the substance is the same ; but probably what one has dilated the 
other has condensed. Plain, ho* ever, it is that Anne, like her fellow- 
sufferers, chose to leave the question of her guilt or inuocence problem- 
atical. I may add that the Portuguese writer is certainly in error when 
he supposes Smeaton to have been beheaded ; and that he only relates the 
departs of the day, when he says that the council had prououneed the 
queen's daughter the child of lord Rochford, and that the king had owned 
Maty for his legitimate heir. Ibid. 865. 
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for the memory of Anne, he dressed himself in white on 
the day of her execution, and was married to Jane May 
Seymour the next morning. 

For two years Mary, his daughter by Catherine, had 
lived at Hu nation, a royal manor, in a state of absolute 
seclusion from society. Now, taking advantage of a 
visit from lady Kyngstone, who had probably been allowed 
to deliver the message from Anne Boleyn, she solicited May 
the good offices of Cromwell, and obtained permission to 26 - 
write to her father*. Her letter was corrected and 
improved by Cromwell himself t: but general expressions June 
of humility and sorrow did not appease the resentment 
of Henry, by whose orders a deputation from the council 
waited on her at Hunsdon, and required her to sub- 
scribe to certain articles. From these her conscience 
recoiled : but Cromwell subdued her scruples by a most 
unfeeling and imperious letter. He called her “an 
“ obstinate and obdurate woman, deserving the reward 
“ of malice in the extremity of mischief if she did not 
submit, he would take his leave of her for ever, “ reputing 
“ her the most ungrateful, unnatural, and obstinate 
“ person living, both to God and her father ;** and ended 
with saying, that by her disobedience she had rendered 
herself “ unfit to live in a Christian congregation, of 
“ which he was so convinced, that he refused the mercy 
“ of Christ if it were not true {.” Intimidated and con- June 
founded, she at last consented to acknowledge that it - 6 - 
was her duty to observe all the king’s laws; that Henry 

• " I perceived that nobody durst speak for me as long as that woman 
'* lived, who is now gone, whom 1 pray our Lord of his great miTcy to 
M forgive. Wherefore now she is gone, I desire you for the love of God 
" to be a suitor for me to the king's grace. . . .Accept mine evil writing; for 
" I have not done so much thU two year or more •, nor could not have 
" found the means to do it at this time but by my lady Kynpston’a being 
11 here.” Sylloge Epist. at the end of Titus Livius by Hearne, p. 140. 

t She had said, " 1 have decreed simply from henceforth and wholly, 

* Mart to Almighty Ood, to put my state, continuance and living in your 

" gracious mercy.” Cromwell objected to the words in italics ; and she 

replied that she had alwaya been accustomed to except God in speaking 
and writing, hat would follow his advice, and copy the letter which he had 
sent her. Ibid. p. 194. 186. 

$ Sylloge Epist. at the end of Titus Livius, by Hearne, p. 137. 
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was the head of the church ; and thut the marriage 
between her father and mol her had been incestuous and 
unlawful *. It was then required that she should reveal 
the names of the persons who had advised her former 
obstinacy and her present submission : but the princess 
indignantly replied, that she was ready to suffer death 
rather than expose any confidential friend to the royal 
displeasure. Henry relented; he permitted her to 
write to him ; and granted lief an establishment more 
suitable to her rank ■<*. But though she was received 
into favour, she was not restored m blood. The king 
June had called a parliament to repeal the last, and to pass 
8 a new act of succession, entailing his crown on his issue 
by his queen Jane Seymour. But he did not rest 
here: in violation of every cc^stilutional principle he 
obtained a power, in failure of children by his present 
or any future wife, to limit the crown in possession and 
remainder by letters patent under the great seal, or by 
his last will, signed with his own hand, to any such 
person or persons whom he might think proper. It was 
believed that he had chiefly in view his natural son, the 
duke of Richmond, then in his eighteenth year, and the 
idol of his affection. But before the act could receive 
July the royal assent the duke died ; Henry remained 
24. without a male child, legitimate or illegitimate, to 
succeed him; and a project was seriously entertained, 
but afterwards abandoned, of marrying the lady Mary 
to the duke of Orleans, the second son of the French 
monarch, and of declaring them presumptive heirs to 
the crown J . 

• Sylloge Epist. at the end of Titus I.ivius, by Hearne, p. 142. State 
Papers, i. 455—9. 

■f From one of her letters she appears to have "been intrusted with the 
care of Elizabeth. “ My siBter Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to 
41 our Lord, and such a child toward, as I doubt not, but jour highueBs 
" will have cause to rejoice ol in time coming, us knoweth almighty God.” 
p. 131. The Privy purse excuses of Mary at this period, for which we 
are indebted to sir Frederick Madden, exhibit proofs of a cheerful and 
charitable disposition, very different lrem the character given of her by 
■everal writers. 

$ Stat of Realm, iii. 659. Strvpe, i. Rec. 182. A mu'titude of new 
treasons was created by this statute. It was made treason to do any- 
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During the summer the king sought to dissipate his 
grief for the death of his son in the company of the 
young queen ; in autumn he was suddenly alarmed by 
an insurrection in the northern counties, where the 
people retained a strong attachment to the ancient 
doctrines, and the clergy, further removed from the 
influence of the court, were less disposed to abjure their 
opinions at the nod of the sovereign. Each succeeding 
innovation had irritated their discontent: but when 
they saw the ruin of the establishments which they had 
revered from their childhood : the monks driven from 
their homes, and in many instances compelled to beg 
their bread ; and the poor, who had formerly been fed 
at the doors of the convents, now abandoned without 
relief* ; they readily listened to the declamations of 
demagogues, unfurled the standard of revolt, and with 
arms in their hands, and under the guidance of Makerel, 
abbot of Barlings, who had assumed the name of Captain 
Cobbler, demanded the redress of their grievances. 
Nor was the insurrection long confined to the common 
people. The nobility and gentry, the former patrons of 

tiling bywords, writing, imprinting, or any exterior act or deed, to the peril 
of the person of the king or hi*, heirs ; or for the repeal of this act, or of 
the dispositions mude by the king in virtue theieul ; or to the slander and 
prejudice of Ilia marriage with queen .lane or any other his lawful wife; 
or by words, writing, imprinting, or any other exterior act, to take and 
ItelieVe either of the king's former marriages valid, or under any pretence 
to name and call his issue by either of those marriages lawful* issue ; or 
to refuse to answer upon oath any interrogatories relative to any clause, 
sentence, or word m this act, or to refuse to promise upon oath to keep 
and observe the same act. In accordance w ith the spirit of this enactment, 
the lord Thomas How ard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, was attainted 
of high treason, by a bill introduced, and read three times in each house 
on the last day of the session. His offence was that he had privately 
contracted marriage with the lady Margnret Douglas; a sufficient proof, in 
the opinion of Henry, that he us pi red to the throne after the king's death. 
He was not executed, hut suffered to die iu the Tower. The lady was 
also committed. Her mother, the queen dowager of Scotland, begged of 
Henry to remember that she wus his " nejKJtae, and cyster natural! unto 
" the king, her derrest bod.’ Chron. < ’atul. 190. Margaret was discharged 
on the death of ilie lord Thomas, and we shall meet with her again as 
countess of I,enn»x, and mot her of lord Durnley. 

• * Whcrebv the service of God is not only minished, but also the pore- 
'* olty, of your realm be unrelieved, and many persons be put from their 
" livings and left at large, which we thiuk is a great hinaerance to the 

commonwealth.'' Liucolushiie remonstrance, spud Speed, 1033. 
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the dissolved houses, complained that they were deprived 
of the oorrodies reserved to them by the charters of 
foundation ; and contended that, according to law, 
whenever these religious corporations ceased to exist, 
their lands ought not to fall to the crown, but should 
revert to the representatives of the original donors. 
The archbishop of York, the lords Nevil, Darcy, Lumley, 
and Latimer, and most of the knights and gentlemen in 
the north, joined the insurgents, either through com- 
pulsion, as they afterwards pretended, or through incli- 
nation, as was generally believed. The first who ap 
peared in arms were the men of Lincolnshire ; and so 
Oct. formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, the 

2. royal commander, deemed it more prudent to negociate 
than to fight. They complained chiefly of the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, of the statute of uses *, of the 
introduction into the council of such men as Cromwell 
and Rich, and of the preferment of the arc li bishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin, and of the bishops of Rochester, 
Salisbury, and St. David’s, whose chief aim was to 
Oct. subvert the church of Christ. Several messages passed 

12. between the king and the insurgents: at length a 
menacing proclamation created dissension in their coun- 
sels ; and, as soon as the more obstinate had departed to 

Oct. join their brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted a full 

13. pardon on the acknowledgment of their offence, the 
surrender of their arms, and the promise to maintain all 
the acts of parliament passed during the king's reign t. 

In the five other counties the insurrection had 
assumed a more formidable appearance. From the 
borders of Scotland to the Lune and the Humber, the 
inhabitants had generally bound themselves by oath to 
stand by each other, * s for the love which they bore to 

* By the statute of uses was meant the statute for transferring uses into 
possession, by which persons who before had the use only of their lands, 
and thus lay iu a great measure at the mercy of the feoffees, became 
seised of the land in the some estate of which they before had the use. 
8L 87 Hen. VIII. 10. 

+ Speed, 1033. Herbert, 474. State Papers, i. 462-6. 468-70. 
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“ Almighty God, his faith, the holy church, and the 
“ maintenance thereof ; to the preservation of the king's 
“ person and his issue; to the purifying of the nobility ; 

“ and to expulse all villein blood, and evil counsellors 
“ from his grace and privy council ; not for any 

private profit, nor to do displeasure to any private 
“ person, nor to slay or murder through envy, but for 
“ the restitution of the church, and the suppression of 
“ heretics and then opinions.” Their enterprise was 
quaintly termed the “ pilgrimage of grace ; 99 on their 
banners were painted the image of Christ crucified, and 
the chalice aud host, the emblems of their belief ; and, 
wherever the pilgrims appeared, the ejected monks 
were replaced in the monasteries, and the inhabitants 
were compelled to take the oath, and to join the army *. 

The strong castles of Skipton and Scarborough were 
preserved by the courage and loyalty of the garrisons : 
but Hull, York, and Pontefract admitted the insurgents ; Oct. 
and thirty thousand men, under the nominal command 20. 
(the real leaders seem not to have been known) of a 
gentleman named Robert Aske, hastened to obtain pos- 
session of Doncaster. The earl of Shrewsbury, though 
without any commission, ventured to arm his tenantry, 
and throw himself into the town ; he was soon joined 
by the duke of Norfolk, the king's lieutenant, with five 
thousand men ; a battery of cannon protected the bridge 
over the river, and the ford was rendered impassable 
by an accidental swell of the waters. In these circum- 
stances the insurgents consented to an armistice, and 
appointed delegates to lay their demands before Henry, Nov. 
who had already summoned his nobility to meet him in 7 * 
arms at Northampton, but was persuaded by the duke 

* As an instance, 1 will add the summons sent to the commons of 
Hawkside. “ W* command you and every of you to be at the Stoke green 
" beside Hawksiie kiik on Saturday next by eleven of the clock, in yoar 
" best array, as >ou will answer before ihe nigh Judge at the great day 
“ of doom, and in the puin of pulling down your houses, and the losing 
“ °fyour goods, and your bodies to be at the captain’s will." Speed, 
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to revoke the order, and trust to the influence of terror 
and dissension. 

Nov. To the deputies the king gave a written answer, com- 
13 posed, by himself* ; to Norfolk full authority to treat 
with the insurgents, and to grant a pardon to all but ten 
persons, six named, and four unnamed. But this ex- 
ception caused each of the leaders to fear for his own 
life ; the terms were refused ; another negociation was 
opened ; and a numerous deputation, having previously 
consulted a convocation of the clergy sitting at Ponte- 
fraett, proposed their demands to the royal commis- 
Dec. sioners. They required that heretical books should be 
6 * suppressed, and that heretical bishops, and temporal 
men of their sect, should either be punished according 
to law, or try their quarrel withtthe pilgrims by battle ; 
that the statutes of uses, and treason of wards, with 
those which abolished the papal authority, bastardized 
the princess Mary, suppressed the monasteries, and 
gave to the king the tenths and first fruits of bene- 
fices, should be repealed ; that Cromwell the vicar- 
general, Audeley the chancellor, and Rich the attorney- 
general, should be punished as subverters of the law, 
and maintainers of heresy : that Lee and Layton, the 
visitors of the northern monasteries, should be prose- 
cuted for extortion, peculation, and other abominable 
acts; that no man, residing north of the Trent, should 
be compelled by subpoena to appear at any court but at 
York, unless in matters of allegiance ; and that a par* 
liament should be shortly held in some convenient 
place, as at Nottingham or York. These demands were 
instantly rejected by the duke, as was an offer of pardon, 

* It it characteristic of the author. He marvels that such ignorant 
churls should talk of theological subjects to him who M something had 
been noted to be learned or should complain of his laws, on if, after the 
experience of twenty-eight years, lie did Dot kuow how to govern a king- 
dom ; or should oppose the suppression of monasteries, as if it were uot 
batter to relieve the head of the church in his necessity, than to support 
the sloth and wickedness of monks. It is printed in Speed, 1038, and 
Herbert, 460. 

t Their answers to the questions 'proposed to them may be seen in 
Rtrype, i. A] p. 1/9. Wilk. in. 8iii. 
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dogged with exceptions, by the insurgents. The latter 
immediately recalled such of their partisans as had left 
their camp ; their numbers multiplied daily ; and Nor- 
folk, who dreaded the result of an attack, found it neces- 
sary to negociate both with his sovereign and his oppo- 
nents. At length he subdued the obstinacy of each ; and 
Henry offered, the insurgents accepted, an unlimited 
pardon, with an understanding that their grievances 
should be shortly and patiently discussed in the parlia- 
ment to he assembled at York*. But the king, freed Fob. 
from his apprehensions, neglected to redeem Ins pro- 
mise ; and within two months the pilgrims were again 
under arms. Now, however, the duke, who lay with a 
more numerous force in the heart of the country, was 
able to intercept their communications, and to defeat 
all their measures. They failed in two successive 
attempts to surprise Hull and Carlisle ; the lord Darcy, 
Robert Aske, and most of the leaders were taken, Bent 
to London, and executed +, the others were hanged by , 
scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle ; and at length, when 
resistance had ceased, and the royal resentment had 
been satisfied, tranquillity was restored by the proclama- 
tion of a general pardon $. 

From the insurgents Henry directed his attention to 
the proceedings of his kinsman Reginald Pole. That 
young nobleman, after his refusal of the archbishopric 
of York, had obtained permission to prosecute hiB stu- 
dies on the continent ; and, aware of the storm which 
was gathering in England, had silently withdrawn to 
the north of Italy, where he devoted himself exclusively 

• See Hardwicke State Papers, pp. 28, 29, fee. Henry “ thought hi* 

" honour would be muoh touched If he granted them a free pardon." On 
this aocount he was -very peevish with the duke. 

t Mr. Tytler, in his history of Henry (n. 382), refers to a ourious paper 
in the State Papers (L 58S) entitled " Tlie saying of Robert Aske to me 
*' -Richard Coren, out of confession afore his death,” as •» illustrative of 
" the revealing of confessions in this reign." The mistake might be easily 
made by a writer unacquainted with the peculiar language of Catholic*. 

By u Out of confession 1 ' was meant " not in confession and Coren em- 
ployed the phrase to show that he was not betraying the sacramental con- 
melon of the convict. % Herbert, 489. 
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to literary pursuits. But the jealousy of the king, or 
the malice of his enemies, followed him into this peace- 
ful asylum ; and he received a royal order to state in 
writing his opinion on the two important questions of the 
supremacy and the divorce. For months Pole declined 
the dangerous task. But the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
fend a repetition of the order from Henry, induced him 
Hay to obey ; and, in a long and laboured treatise, which waB 
23. conveyed in secresy by a trusty messenger to the king, 
lie boldly condemned the divorce from Catherine as 
unlawful, and the assumption of the supremacy as a 
departure from the unity of the church. Of this Henry 
could not reasonably complain. Pole had done his duty : 
he hadobeyed with sincerity the royal command ; but m 
addition he proceeded, in thatfVyle of rhetorical decla- 
mation which was habitual to him, to arraign the mis- 
conduct of the monarch in the marriage of a second 
wife pending the life of the first, and in the judicial 
murder of Fisher, More, and the other sufferers, for their 
conscientious refusal to swear to his supremacy *. Irri- 
table as the king was, he dissembled ; and, in language 
singularly mild and gracious, ordered his kinsman to 
return, that they might discuss these questions in pri- 
vate to their mutual satisfaction. Pole instantly saw 
the danger. Were he to set foot in England, as long as 
the new statutes continued in force, he must either ab- 
jure his opinion, or forfeit his life. He replied, there- 
fore, in humble and supplicatory terms, expressive of a 
July hope that the king would not he offended, if he accepted 
19. an invitation from the pontiff to visit him in Rome. 

• This epistle «u kept secret during the life of Henry : after hie death 
it wae published from a pirated copy by a bookseller m Germany, which 
induced Pole to give a correct edition of it himself, under the title of" Pro 
"Ecclesiastics Unitatis defensione Libri IV,” The asperity ofhis language 
So dm king was reprehended by his friends in Italy, and hie English cor- 
respondents : his apology was, that he deemed it a service to Henry to lay 
before him a representation of his conduct in all its deformity. Some on 
tlMi account have called In question the accuracy of his statements; but 
in bis answer to the English parliament, he boldly defies any man to point 
out a single instance of falsehood or misrepresentation in it. Apologia ad 
Angli* ParL L 179. 
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Henry disdained to return an answer ; but be employed 
Pole’s mother and brothers, and Cromwell ami his 
friends in England, to deter him from the journey ; and 
afterwards the two houses of parliament joined in a 
letter to dissuade him from the acceptance of office in 
Rome *. The advice from the first shook, but did not 
subdue, the resolution of Reginald : that from the latter 
reached him too late. Aware, indeed, that he should io. 
make the king his implacable enemy, and expose Mb 
family to the resentment of an unprincipled sovereign, 
he had at first refused every offer : but he yielded after 
a long resistance to the persuasion of hiB friend Conta- 
rini, and the command of the pontiff; accepted about 
Christmas the dignity of cardinal; and before two 
months had elapsed, was unexpectedly named to a very 
delicate but dangerous mission. 

When Paul first heard of the insurrection in the north 
of England, he thought that the time was come, m 
which lie might give publicity to the bifll of excommu- 
nication and deposition, which he had subscribed about 
two years before : but from this measure, which at that 
moment might have added considerably to the difficul- 
ties of Henry, he was withheld by the arguments and 
entreaties of the young Englishman. Still a notion 
prevailed in the Roman court, that the rising, even after 
it had been quelled, might have left a deep 'impression 
on the mind of the king, and that during the parliament, 
which he had promised to convene at York, means 
might be successfully employed to reconcile him with 
the apostolic see. The imperial cabinet strongly recom- 
mended that the charge of opening and conducting this 
negociation should be intrusted to Pole ; the French 

# Neve (Animad. on Philips, 949) rldioulee the idea of such a letter ; 
but Pule in lus answer directed to the parliament gays expressly, Liters# 
omnium vestrum nominibus subscriptas, PoL Up. i. 17& As no parlia- 
ment was then sitting, I conceive that, like the letter formerly sent to 
Clement VII., it was subscribed by the birds, and by a few commoners in 
the name of the lower house. Pole’e answer was addressed to parliament; 
toeause he understood that it was to assemble at York, as bad been pro- 
mised, on the SOih of March. 

9 2 
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ambassador concurred * ; and the English cardinal was 
1537 . appointed legate beyond the Alps. His instructions 
Feb. ordered him first to exhort Charles and Francis to 
15. gbeath their Bwords against each other, and employ them 
only against the Turks, then to announce the pope's 
intention of convoking a general council, and lastly to 
proceed to the Netherlands, where he should fix his 
residence, unless circumstances should induce him to 
visit his own country. Of this appointment, and of the 
tenor of his instructions, Pole also informed the king. 
But Cromwell, his personal enemy, possessed the ear of 
the monarch ; and was soon enabled to fulfil the pre- 
diction which he had uttered to Latimer, that he would 
make the cardinal through vexation “ eat his own 
heart.” As soon as Pole had^ntered France, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, in virtue of an article in the alliance 
between the two crowns, required that he should be 
delivered up, and sent a prisoner to England ; and the 
king, though he indignantly rejected the demand, re- 
April quested Pole, by a private messenger, not to ask for an 
22 * audience, but to prosecute his journey with the utmost 
expedition. He soon reached Cambray; but Henry’s 
agent had already terrified the court of Brussels, and 
the queen regent refused him permission to enter the 
imperial territory. At the same time the king pro- 
claimed him a traitor, fixed a price of fifty thousand 
crowns on his head, and offered to the emperor in ex- 
change for the person of the cardinal an auxiliary force 
of four thousand men during his campaign against 
France f. Alarmed by the danger to which he was 
June exposed at Cambray, Pole repaired* under the protec- 
7. tion of an escort, to Liege, and in August was recalled 
Aug’ to Rome. It has been said that, in accepting this mis- 
z * aion, he sought to induce the emperor and the king of 
France to make war upon Henry, and that he even in- 

• Pol Ep. ii.p.34, 85.42. 

t Dudlth Vlt Pol No. x. xi. Becatelli, inter Ep. Poll, v. 360. Ep. 
Pol., ii. p. 48. 48. 55. 
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dulged a hope of being able to obtain the crown for 
himself, as a descendant of the house of York. These 
charges are satisfactorily refuted by his official and 
confidential correspondence * ; but at the same time it 
is plain that one object ef his mission was to confirm by 
his residence in Flanders the attachment of the northern 
counties to the ancient faith, to supply, if it were neces- 
sary, the leaders of the malcontents with money, and to 
obtain for them the favour and protection of the neigh- 
bouring powers *. Hence it will not excite surprise, if 
Henry, who had formerly been the benefactor of Pole, 
looked on him from this moment as an enemy, and pur- 
sued him ever afterwards with the mo^t implacable 
hatred. 

The northern insurrection, instead of securing the sta 
bility, accelerated the ruin of the remaining monasteries 
The more opulent of these establishments had been 
spared, as was pretended, on account of their superior 
regularity ; and of the many convents of friars no no- 
tice at all had been taken, probably because, as they 
did not possess landed property, little plunder was to 
be derived from their suppression. A charge, however, 
was now made, that the monks in the northern coun- 
ties had encouraged their tenants to join in the pilgrim- 
age of grace ; and a commission, under the presidency 
of the earl of Sussex, was appointed to investigate their 
conduct. As a fair specimen of the proceedings, I will 
describe the surrender of the great monastery of Fur- 
ness. All the members of the community, with the 
tenants and servants, were successively examined in 
private ; and the result of a protracted inquiry was that, 
though two monks were committed to Lancaster castle, 

• See his letter to the cardinal of Carpi (it 33), to the pope (iL 46), to 
Edward VI. (tom. lv. 837), to Cromwell or Tunstall from Cambiuy (Bur- 
net, ill. 125. Strype, 1. app. 318) ; and another from Throckmorton, a 
gentleman in hia suite, out at the same time in the pay of Cromwell 
(Cleop. E. vi. 382). The reports of Throckmorton, were so favourable to 
the cardinal, that his sincerity was suspected, and he was attainted the 
next year. 

i t PhL Ep. h. Moalm. prelim, bclxvii— cclxxix. and Ep. p. 
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nothing could be discovered to criminate either the ab- 
bot or the brotherhood. The commissioners proceeded 
to Whalley ; and a new summons compelled the abbot 
of Furness to reappear before them. A second investi- 
gation was instituted, and the result was the same. In 
these circumstances, says the earl in a letter to Henry, 
which is still extant, “ devising with myselef, yf one 
“ way would not serve, how and by what means the 
41 said monks might be ryd from the said abbey, and 
“ consequently how the same might be at your graceous 
“ pleasur, I determined to assay him as of myself, whe- 
ther he would be contented to surrender giff and 
“ graunt unto (you) your heirs and assigans the savd 
“ monastery : which thing so opened to the abbot farely, 
“ we found him of a very facile and ready mynde to follow 
April “ my advice in that behalf.” A deed was accordingly 
drawn for him to sign, in which having acknowledged 
“ the misorder and evil rule both unto God and the king 
“ of the brethren of the said abbey,” he, in discharge of 
liis conscience, gave and surrendered to Henry all the 
title and interest which he possessed in the monas- 
tery of Furness, its lands and its revenues. Officers 
were immediately despatched to take possession in the 
April name of the king ; the commissioners followed with the 
11. abbot in their company; and in a few days the whole 
community ratified the deed of its superior. The history 
of Furness is the history of Whalley, and of the other 
great abbeys in the north. They were visited under 
pretext of the late rebellion ; and by one expedient or 
other were successively wrested from the possessors, 
and transferred to the crown *. 

The success of the earl of Sussex and his colleagues 
stimulated the industry of the commissioners in the 
southern districts. For four years they proceeded from 
house to house, soliciting, requiring, compelling the in- 

• See the original papers in the British Museum (deep. E. iv. 111. S84. 
§46j), copied and published by West in his History of Furness, App. 
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mates to submit to the royal pleasure ; and each week, 
frequently each day of the week, was marked by the 
surrender of one or several of these establishments. To 
accomplish their purpose, they first tried the milder ex- 
pedient of persuasion. Large and tempting offers were 
held out to the abbot and the leading members of the 
brotherhood ; and the lot of those who had already com- 
plied, the scanty pittances assigned to the refractory, 
and the ample pensions granted to the more obsequious, 
operated on their minds as a warning and an induce- 
ment *. But where persuasion failed, recourse was had 1538. 
to severity and intimidation. 1°. The superior and his 
monks, the tenants, servants, and neighbours, were sub- 
jected to a minute and rigorous examination ; each waB 
exhorted, was commanded, to accuse the other; and 
every groundless tale, every malicious insinuation, waa 
carefully collected and recorded. 2°. The commissioners 
called for the accounts of the house, compared the ex- 
penditure with the receipts, scrutinised every article 
with an eye of suspicion and hostility, and required the 
production of all the monies, plate, and jewels. 3°. They 
proceeded to search the library and the private rooms 
for papers and books ; and the discovery of any opinion 
or treatise in favour of the papal supremacy, or of the 
validity of Henry’s first marriage, was taken as a suffi- 
cient proof of adhesion to the king’s enemies, and of dis- 
obedience to the statutes of the realm t. The general 

* The pensions to the superiors appear to have varied from 2661. to 0JL 
per annum. The priors or cells received generally 13 1. A feu, whose 
services had merited the distinction, obtained 2QI. To the other monks 
were allotted pensions of six, four, or two pounds, with a small sum to 
each at his departure, to provide for his immediate wants. The pensions 
to nunB averaged about 41. It should, however, be observed that these 
sums were not m reality so small as they appear, as money was probably 
at that period of six or seven times greater value than it ie now. It waa 
provided that each pension should cease, as soon as the pensioner ob- 
tained church preferment of equal value. 

t These transactions are thus described by Catherine Btdkeley, abbess 
of Godstow, in a letter to Cromwell " Dr. London is soddenlye cammed 
" unto me with a great rowte with him, and doth threten me and my ms- 
“ ten, saying that he hath the king's commission to suppress this house 
“ spy to of my tetlie. When 1 shewyd him playne that I wold# never sur- 
M render to his hands, being an awncyent enemye, now he begins to in- 
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result was a real or fictitious charge of immorality, or 
peculation, or high treason. But many superiors, before 
the termination of the inquiry, deemed it prtident to 
obey the royal pleasure ; some, urged on the one hand 
by fear, on die other by Rcruples, resigned their situa- 
tions, and were replaced by successors of more easy and 
accommodating loyalty ; and the obstinacy of the refrac- 
tory monks and abbots was punished with imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure. But the lot of these was 
calculated to terrify their brethren. Some, like the 
Carthusians, confined in Newgate, were left to perish 
through hunger, disease, and neglect ; others, like the 
abbots of Colchester, Reading, and Glastonbury, were 
executed as felons or traitors *• 

During these proceedings, the religious bodies, instead 
of uniting in their common defence, seem to have awaited 
singly their fate with the apathy of despair. A few 
houses only, through the agency of their friends, sought 
to purchase the royal favour with offers of money and 
lands : but the rapacity of the king refused to accept a 

“ trete me, and invegle my sisters one by one, otherwise than I wer hejde 
" tell that the king's subjects had been handelyd : and here taryeth, and 
“ eontynuetli to my grete coste and charges, and will not take my an- 
"swere, that I will not surrender, till 1 know the king's gracious eom- 
"mandment, or your good lordship's ..... And notwithstanding, that 
11 Dr. London, like an untrewe man, hath informed your lordship that I 
" am & spoiler and a waster, your good lordship shall know that the con- 
° trarie is trewe : for I have not alienatyd one lialporthe of the goods of 
'• this monast<*rie movable or immovable." Cleop. K. iv. p 238. Of this 
Dr. London, f aller says, " He was no great saint ; for afterwards he was 
" publicly convicted of perjury, and adjudged to ride with his face to the 
u none- tail at Windsor and OckinghAm " (p. 314) : to which may be 
added that he was also condemned to do public penance at Oxford for 
ineontknency with two women, the mother and daughter. Strype, i. 377. 

* Bills, it. 98. The fete of these Carthusians is thus announced to 
Cromwell In. a letter from BedyJ, one of the visitors;—" My very good 
H lord, after my most hearty commendations— It shall please yonr teid- 
41 ship to understand that the monks of the Charter-house here at Lon- 
n don, committed to Newgate for their treacherous behaviour continued 
f * against the king’s grace, be almost dispatched by the hand of God, as it 
“ may appear to you by this bill enclosed. Wherefore, considering their be- 
M havlour, and the whole matter, I am not sorry : but would that all such as 
« Jove not the king’s highness, and his worldly honour, were in llte caw. 
** There be departed. Greenwood, Davye, Salte, Pearson, Greene. There 
. * be at the point of death, Scriven, Heading. There be sick, - T onson» 
« Horne. One Is whole, Bird." Cleop. E. iv. fol. 217. EM* tL 76. 
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part when the whole was at his merey ; and a bill was 
brought into parliament, vesting in the crown all the ^J 33, 
property moveable and immoveable of the monastic esta* 
blishments, which either had already been, or should 1 * 
hereafter be suppressed, abolished, or surrendered*. 

The advocates of the measure painted its advantages in 
the most fascinating colours. It would put an end to 
pauperism and taxation; it would enable the king to 
create and support earls, barons, and knights ; to wage 
war in ihture without any additional burden to the 
people ; and to free the nation from all apprehension 
of danger from foreign enmity or internal discontent t. 

The house of lords at that period contained twenty- 
eight abbots, and the two priors of Coventry and of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Though they could not be ignorant 
of the real object of the bill, not one dared to open his 
mouth against it, and before the next session ‘their 
respective houses, and with the houses their right to sit 
as lords of parliament, had ceased to exist. The abolition 
of the latter was a matter of no consequence : but the 
suppression of the religious houses failed to produce the 
benefits which had been so ostentatiously foretold. 
Pauperism was found to increase ; the monastic property 
was lavishly squandered among the parasites of the 
court ; and the king, instead of lightening the national 
burthens, demanded compensation for the expense which 
it had. cost him to reform the religion of the state. 154QL 
Within twelve months a subsidy of two tenths and two May 

• It should be observed that the transfer of the monastic property, and 
(he suppression of the monastic orders, were not In the first instance 
effected by legislative enactment It had been artfully devised that 
both should proceed ftom the monastic bodies themselves, who succes- 
sively surrendered their property to the king, and thus in ikct dissolved 
(heir own establishments. It might, however, be aigued that, as each 
member possessed only allfcinteiest in the property, they could uot singly 
or collectively oonfer anything mote on the sdveielgn : and, therefore^ the 
legislature came to his assistance, and by positive enact meat vested in 
him for ever all monastic property which then was, or afterwards might 
be actually in his possession. 

t Coke, last iv. 44. Strype, i. 211. 272. 
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fifteenths was extorted by him from the reluctant grati- 
tude of his parliament *. 

By the spring of the year 1540 all the monastic esta- 
blishments in the kingdom had been torn from the pos- 
session of the real owners by forced and illegal sur- 
renders t. To soften the odium of the measure much 
has been said of the immorality practised, or supposed 
to be practised, within the monasteries. It is not in 
human nature that in numerous societies of men, all 
should be equally virtuous. The monks of different de- 
scriptions amounted to many thousands ; and in such a 
multitude there must have existed individuals, whose 
conduct was a disgrace to their profession. But when 
this has been conceded on the one hand, it ought to be 
admitted on the other, that the charges against them are 
entitled to very little credit. They are ex parte state- 
ments, to which the accused had no opportunity of reply- 
ing; their object was to silence inquiry and sanctify 
injustice ; and they were made by men, of whom some 
were not immaculate characters themselves $; all were 
stimulated to invent and exaggerate, both by- the known 

• Journals 110, 111. 133. See also the preface to Stowe by Howes. 
According to Bale, an ardent reformer, “ A great part of this treasure 
* r was turned to the upholding of dice-playing, masking, and banqueting : 
** yea,” be adds, “ (I would I could not by just occasion speak it) bribing, 
M wh. . . ., and swearing.” Bale apud Strype. i. 546. 

f As soou as an abbey was surrendered, 1°. the commissioners broke 
its seal, and assigned pensions to the members. 2°. The plate and jewels 
were reserved for the king ; tho furniture and goods were sold t and the 
money was paid into the augmentation office, lately established for that 
purpose. 3®. The abbots lodgings aud the offices were left standing for 
the convenience of the next occupant j the church, cloisters, aud apart- 
ments for the monks were stripped of the lead and every saleable article, 
and then left to fell in ruius. Burnet, L Bee. 151. 4°! The lands were 
by degrees alienated from the crown by gift, sale, or exchange. From a 
commission In Rymer (xiv. 653) it appears that the lands sold at twenty, 
the buildings at fifteen years’ purchase; the buyers were to hold of the 
orown, paying a reserved rent, equal to one tenth of the usual rent 5°. The 
annual revenae of all the suppressed houses amounted to 142, 914/. 19s. 
9^4., about the onc-and-twentieth part of the whole rental of the kingdom. 
If Hume be correct in taking that rental at three millions. 

| As London, mentioned in note 50, and Bedyl, mentioned in note 61, 
who, from a letter of one of his colleagues f Fuller, 316), appears to have 
been an artful bnt profligate man. If we believe the northern insurgents 
Layton and Lee were not much better. 
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rapacity of the king, and by their own prospects of per- 
sonal interest* ** . There is, however, one fact, which to 
me appears decisive on the subject. Of all the monastic 
bodies, perhaps the monks of Christchurch have suffered 
the most in reputation ; they are charged with habitu- 
ally indulging the most immoral and shameful propen- 
sities. Yet, when archbishop Cranmer named the 
clergy for the service of his cathedral, he selected from 
these very men no fewer than eight prebendaries, ten 
minor canons, nine scholars, and two choristers. From 
his long residence in Canterbury he could not be ignorant 
of their previous conduct ; from respect for his own cha- 
racter, he would not surround himself with men ad- 
dicted to the most disgraceful vices t. 

To lull his own conscience, or to silence the murmurs 
of his subjects, Henry resolved to appropriate a portion 
of the spoil to the advancement of religion ; and for that 
purpose was authorized by act of parliament to esta- 
blish new bishoprics, deaneries, and colleges, and to 
endow them with adequate revenues out of the lands of 
the suppressed monasteries. He seems to have fre- 
quently amused himself with this project. From papers 
extant in his own hand, it appears that plans were 
devised, the revenues fixed, the incumbents appointed 
on paper ; but when he attempted to execute the design, 
unforeseen difficulties arose ; his donations to others had 
already alienated the greater part of the property ; and 
his own wants required the retention of the remainder. 
Out of eighteen, the number originally intended, only 
six episcopal sees, those of Westminster, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, were esta- 

* See Cleop. E. iv. 106. 213. When Gifford gave a favourable character 
of one house, the king maintained that he had been bribed. The reader 
may see the vices ascribed to the monks of some houses in Strype, i. 252-- 
257, or Cleop. E. iv. 124. 127. 131 . 134. 147 i and letters in favour of others, 
ibid. 203. 209, 210. 213. 257. 269. Much has been written about the " blood 

** of Hales." See the vindication of the monks on that head by Hearne, in 
App. to Benedictus Abbas, p. 751. 

f See Stevens, Monast. i. 386. Also Brown Willis, i. 37. Harmer, 4/. 
Hearne, pref. to see. Append, to Lei. Collect, p. 84. 
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Wished; and even these were at first so scantily en- 
dowed, that the new prelates for some years enjoyed 
little more than a nominal income *. At the same time 
the king converted fourteen abbeys and priories into 
cathedral and collegiate churches, attaching to each a 
dean and a certain number of prebendaries ; but was 
careful to retain for himself a portion of the original 
possessions, and to impose on the chapters the obliga- 
tion of contributing annually a certain sum to the sup- 
port of the resident poor, and another for the repair of 
the highways t. Thus he continued to the end of his 
reign, taking from the church with one hand, and 
restoring with the other, but taking largely and restoring 
sparingly, extorting from the more wealthy prelates 
exchanges of lands and advowsans, and in return occa- 
sionally endowing a rectory or re-establishing a chari- 
table foundation. Still his treasury was empty : the 
only individuals who profited by the pillage, were the 
men whom he had lately raised to office and rank, 
whose importunities never ceased, and whose rapacity 
could never be satisfied. 

III. From the abolition of the papal authority to the 
close of Henry’s reign, the creed of the church of 
England depended on the theological caprice of its 
supreme head. The clergy were divided into two oppo- 
site factions, denominated the men of the old and the 
new learning. The chief of the former was Gardiner 
bishop of Winchester, who was ably supported by Lee 
archbishop of York, Stokesley bishop of London, Tunstall 
of Durham, and Clarke of Bath and Wells. The latter 
acknowledged for their leaders, Cranmer archbishop of 
Canterbury, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Worcester, 
and Fox of Hereford. These could depend on the 

• Journals, 112. Strype, i. Rec. 275. Rym. xiv. 709. 717—736. 748. 764. 

i Thoy were Canterbury Rochester, Westminster, Winchester, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Chester, Burton-upon Trent, Carlisle, Durham, 
Thofenton, Peterborough, nud Ely. The dean and chapter of Canterbury 
were enjoined to give unnually to the poor 100/., towards the highways 
40/. Too others u ore lated in proportion. Rym. xv. 77* 
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powerful interest of Cromwell the vicar-general, and of 
Audeley the lord chancellor : those on that of the duke 
of Norfolk, and of Wriothesley the premier secretary. 
But none of the prelates on either side, warmly as they 
might be attached to their own opinions, aspired to the 
palm of martyrdom. They possessed little of that firm* 
ness of mind, of that high and unbending spirit, which 
generally characterizes the leaders of religious parties : 
but were always ready to suppress, or even to abjure, 
their real sentiments at the command of their wayward 
and imperious master. If, on the one hand, Gardiner 
and his associates, to avoid the royal displeasure, con- 
sented to renounce the papal supremacy, and to sub- 
scribe to every successive innovation in the established 
creed, Cranmer and his friends on the other submitted 
with equal weakness to teach doctrines which they dis- 
approved, to practise a worship which they deemed 
idolatrous or superstitious, and to consign men to the 
slake for the open profession of tenets, which, there is 
reason to suspect, they themselves inwardly believed. 
Henry’s infallibility continually oscillated between the 
two parties. If his hostility to the court of Rome led 
him to incline towards the men of the new learning, he 
was quickly brought back again by his attachment to 
the doctrines, which he had formerly maintained in 
his controversy with Luther. The bishops on both sides 
acted with equal caution. They carefully studied the 
inclinations of the king, sought by the most servile sub- 
mission to win his confidence, and employed all their 
vigilance to defeat the intrigues, and to undermine the 
credit of their adversaries. 

Though the refusal of the German reformers to ap- 
prove of the divorce had not contributed to efface that 
unfavourable impression, which had been originally 
made on the king’s mind by the writings of Luther, his 
subsequent defection from the see of Rome prompted 
him to seek an union with those, who for so many yean 
had set at defiance the authority and censure of the 
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1529. pontiff. The formation of the confederacy at Torgau * 

April had been followed by the diet of Spire; and six princes 

a with fourteen cities had signed a formal protest against 
the decree of that assembly t. It was in vain that at the 
next diet of Augsburg, Charles endeavoured to appease 
the protestants by condescension, or to intimidate them 

1530. by menaces. They presented to him a confession of 
their faith, refused to submit to his determination, con- 

Pgg eluded a new confederacy at Smalcald, and wrote a 
22.* defence of their proceedings to the kings of England 
and France. Both returned complimentary answers; 
and the latter in 1535 invited to his court Melancthon, 
the most learned and moderate of the new teachers. 
The moment the intelligence was communicated to 
Henry, he despatched letters and messengers first to 
Germany, and in the next place* to Paris ; those to inter- 
cept Melancthon on his journey, these to prevail on him, 
if he had reached France, to proceed without interruption 
to England J. What might be the king’s object, it 
were idle to conjecture : but the elector of Saxony was 
persuaded by the policy or jealousy of Luther to detain 
.Melancthon within his own territory. Soon afterwards 
Henry sent to the protestant princes at Smalcald an 
embassy, consisting of the bishop of Hereford, arch- 
deacon Heath, and Dr. Barnes, to represent to them 
that, as both he and they had defied the authority of the 
pontiff, it might be fur their mutual interest to join in 
one common confederacy. But the Germans, assuming 
a lofty tone, required that he should subscribe to their 

• See chapter ii. p. 149. 

+ This instrument displays in strong colours the intolerance of the first 
reformers. The decree among other things forbad any person, layman or 
ecclesiastic, to employ violence and constraint in matters of religion, to 
abolish the mass by force, or to prohibit, command, or compel any one to 
assist at it They replied, that they could not consent to this article; 
that conscience forced them to abolish the mass ; nor would they permit 
any of their subjects to be present at It. (Sleidan, 1. vi. p. 80.) It was 
frum this protestation that the reformers acquired the nume of pro- 
instants. 

1 Mr. Coxe has printed the original letters In his llfo of Melancthon, p. 
371. 884. 
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confession of faith, and should advance, partly as a loan, 1535. 
partly as a present, the sum of one hundred, or if it were ^ c * 
necessary, of two hundred thousand crowns ; and, as a 
reward for his compliance, offered to him the title of 
head of the league, and promised not to obey any decrees 
of the bishop of Rome, nor to acknowledge any council 
convoked by the pontiff without the consent of the king. 
Henry took a long interval to reply, and consulted Gar- 
diner, at that time his ambassador in France, who, 
anxious to wean his sovereign from this heterodox con- 
nexion, opposed the demands of the princes with much 
art and ability. Why was Henry, he asked, to sub- 
scribe to their confession of faith ? Had he emancipated 
himself from the usurped authority of the pontiff, to put 
his neck under the yoke of the German divines ? “ It 
“ would be rather a change of a bond of dependence, 

“ than a riddance thereof.” The word of God authorized 
the king to make all necessary reformation in religious 
matters ; but now his hands were to be tied, till he 
should ask and obtain the consent of the princes at 
Smalcald. In the next place those princes were incom- 
petent to conclude such a league. The emperor was the 
head of the German, on the same grounds as Henry 
was the head of the English church ; nor could the 
subjects of the one lawfully make religious treaties with 
a foreign prince, with greater right than those of the 
other. At all events the king ought to require from 
them, as preliminary concessions, the approbation of his 
divorce, and the acknowledgment of his supremacy ; two 
points to which Gardiner well knew that the Germans 
would never accede. Had he been present, there can 
be little doubt that, by thus appealing to the king’s 
favourite prejudices, he would have broken off the 
negociation altogether : as it was, Henry replied by 1536. 
thanking them for their good will, and consenting to aid Mm. 
them with money on certain conditions ; but he required 
that a deputation of German divines should previously 
repair to England, and in conjunction with the English 
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theologians should fix the firm basis of a thorough re- 
formation. After some discussion, Melancthon, with 
April certain divines, received an order to visit Henry; but 
24* the order was revoked as soon as the unfortunate end of ■ 
Anne Boleyn was known in Germany. The reformers 
suspectod that the king was not sincere in his religious 
professions ; and that now, when the original cause of 
dissension was removed, he would seek a reconciliation 
with both the emperor and the pontiff*. 

Soon afterwards the lower house of convocation de- 
nounced to the higher fifty-nine propositions extracted 
from the publications of different reformed writers. 
The subject instantly attracted the notice of the head of 
the church ; and Henry with the aid of his theologians 
compiled a book of “ Articles,” ^which was presented to 
the convocation by Cromwell, and subscribed by him 
and the other members. It may be divided into three 
parts. The first declares that the belief of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene creed, and the Athanasian creed, is 
necessary for salvation ; the second explains the three 
great sacraments of baptism, penance, and the altar, 
and pronounces them the ordinary means of justifica- 
tion ; the third teaches that, though the use of images, 
the honouring of the saints, the soliciting of their inter- 
cession, and the usual ceremonies in the service, have 
not in themselves the power to remit sin, or justify the 
soul, yet they are highly profitable, an drought to be re- 
tained.— Throughout the work Henry’s attachment to 
the ancient faith is most manifest ; and the only con- 
cession which he makes to the men of the new learning, 
is the order for the removal of abuses, with perhaps the 
omission of a few controverted subjects. The vicar- 
general immediately issued injunctions, in the name of 

• See Collier, ii. Records, p. S3, and Strvpe, i. Rec. 157—163. In a 
letter written by Cromwell on this occasion, he says, “ The king knowing 
" himself to be the learuedest prince in Europe, he thought it became not 
* him to submit to them, but he expected they should submit to him." 
Burnet, iii. 118. 
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the king, that “ the Articles” should be read to the people 
in the churches without any comment ; and that, until 
the next Michaelmas, no clergyman should presume to ^ 
preach in public, unless he were a bishop, or spoke 1 
in the presence of a bishop, or were licensed to teach in 
the cathedral at the peril of the bishop *. 

By these Articles Henry had now fixed the landmarks 
of English orthodoxy ; for the better information of his 
subjects, he ordered the Convocation *• to set forth a 
“ plain and sincere exposition of doctrine.” The task 
was accomplished by the publication of a work entitled, 

“ The godly and pious Institution of a Christian Man,” 
subscribed by the archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
and certain doctors of canon and civil law, and pro- 
nounced by them to accord “ in all things with the 
“ very true meaning of Scripture +.” It explains in suc- 
cession the creed, the seven sacraments, which it divides 
into three of a higher and four of a lower order, the ten 
commandments, the pater-noster and ave Maria, justifi- 
cation, and purgatory. It is chiefly remarkable for the 
earnestness with which it refuses salvation to all persons 
out of the pale of the Catholic church, denies the su- 
premacy of the pontiff, and inculcates passive obedience 
to the king. It teaches that no cause whatever can 
authorize the subject to draw the sword against his 
prince ; that sovereigns are accountable to God alone ; 
and that the only remedy against oppression is to pray 
that God would change the heart of the despot, and 
induce him to make a right use of his power $. 

The design of a conference between the English and 
German divines was soon afterwards revived, chiefly at 
the instigation of Cranmer. Had the archbishop openly 
called in question any of “ the Articles*’ lately deter- 
mined by Henry, he would probably have paid with his 
head the forfeit of his presumption : but he conceived 

• WUk. Con. til. 804-808. 817-8931 t Ibid. 880. 

% Collier, ii 139-143, 
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that foreigners might venture to defend their own creed 
without giving offence ; and flattered himself with the 
hope that their reasoning might make impression on 
the theological obstinacy of the king. Burkhard, vice- 
chancellor to the elector of Saxony, Boyneburg, doctor 
of laws, and Myconius, superintendent of Saxe-Gotha, 
* 1538. arrived in England in the spring of 1538 ; and frequent 
May. conferences were held between them, and a commission 
of divines appointed by Henry. But the policy of 
Cranmer was disappointed. His German missionaries 
were not deficient in zeal or learning, but it was their 
lot to labour on an ungrateful soil. As a last effort 
' they laid before the king a detailed statement of the 
reasons, on which they grounded their demand of the 
concession of the cup to the laity, of the abrogation of 
private masses, and of the permission of marriage to the 
priesthood : but Henry, having, with the aid of the 
bishop of Durham, condescended to answer their argu- 
ments, thanked them for their trouble, granted them 
permission to return home, and promised to bear honour- 
able testimony to their learning, zeal, and talents *. 

Their departure was a severe mortification to the 
men of the new doctrine. Still, however, the spirit of 
innovation continued to make a slow but steady pro- 
gress ; and, though it might not keep pace with their 
wishes, afforded them grounds to hope for a favourable 
result The king redeemed his pledge of “ the removal 
“ of abuses.’* By his order a number of holidays were 
abolished, which he considered superfluous, as far as 
regarded religion, and injurious, inasmuch as they re- 
strained the industry of the people. The clergy were en- 
joined to admonish their parishioners, that images were 
permitted only as hooks for the instruction of the unlet- 
tered ; that to abuse them for any other purpose was 
idolatry ; and that the king intended to remove what- 
ever might be the “ occasion of so great an offence to 

* Both papers are printed by Burnet, i. Addenda, p. 333—360. See 
others on the same subject iu Strype, i. Rec. 258—262. 
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“ God, and so great a danger to the souls of his loving 
“ subjects*.** For this purpose shrines were demolished ; 
genuine or supposititious relics were burnt ; and the most 
celebrated roods and images were broken into fragments, 
or given to the dames. To make the greater impression, 
the royal agents conducted their operations with much 
parade and solemnity, and employed every engine to 
detect and expose the real or pretended frauds, by 
which the devotion of the people had been attracted 
towards particular churches. Whatever credit may be 
due to reports originating with men, whose great object 
it was to bring the religious orders into disrepute, and to 
terrify them into the surrender of heir property f, there 
is one proceeding, which, on account of its singularity 
and absurdity, deserves the attention of the reader. It 
had been suggested that, as long as the name of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury should remain in the calendar, 
men would be stimulated by his example to brave the 
ecclesiastical authority of their sovereign. The king’s April 
attorney was therefore instructed to exhibit #n informa- 24 • 
tion against him ; and “ Thomas Bccket, some time 
“archbishop of Canterbury,” was formally cited to 

* Wilkins, Con. iii. 816. 823. 826. One of the principal roods, called 
Darrell Gatheren, was brought from Wales to London to be employed at 
the execution of I)r Forest, nu observant friar ; because there was an old 
saying, that it would one day hum a forest. To Forest the reformed 
writers give but an indifferent character ; w bile the catholics praise him 
as a man of extraordinary virtue. lie had been confessor to queen Cathe- 
rine; had written against the supremacy; was accused ab a heretic of 
denying the gospel ; und offered to submit to the decision of the church, 
but refused to sign a recantation which was offered to him. He was 
suspended by the middle, and burnt at a slow lire kindled with the wood 
of the rood. Latimer preached from a pulpit; and the council attended 
to grant him a pardon, if he would recant. The nature of his heresy is 
plain from the lines affixed to the gallows s — 

*' Forest the fi iar, 

That infamouB liar. 

That wilfully will be dead, 

In his contumacy, 

The gospel doth deny. 

The king to be supreme head." 

See Sanders, 138. 163. Hall, 232. Burnet, i. 358. Wood, Athene, i.4S. 

f Most of these tales depend at present on the very questionable autho- 
rity of William Thomas, the author of 11 Pelerine lnglese, who lias led 
Burnet into a multitude of errors. See Collier, ii. 143. 

T 2 
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appear in court, and answer to the charge. The in- 
terval of thirty days allowed by the canon law was 
suffered to elapse : still the saint neglected to quit the 
tomb in which he had reposed for two centuries and a 
half; and judgment would have been given against 
him for default, had not the king of his special grace 
June assigned him a counsel. The court sat at Westminster : 
the attorney general and the advocate of the accused 
were heard ; and sentence was finally pronounced ; that 
Thomas, some time archbishop of Canterbury, had been 
guilty of rebellion, contumacy, and treason ; that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living 
of their duty by the punishment of the dead ; and that 
the offerings which had been made at his shrine, the 
personal property of the reputed saint, should be for- 
Aug. feited to the crown *. A commission was accordingly 
issued; the sentence was executed in due form; and 
Aug. the gold, silver, and jewels, the spoils obtained by the 
demolition of the shrine, were conveyed in two pon- 
Nov. derous coffers to the royal treasury. Soon afterwards 
a proclamation was published, stating that, forasmuch 
as it now clearly appeared, that Thomas Becket had been 
killed in a riot excited by his own obstinacy and intem- 
perate language, and had been afterwards canonized by 
the bishop of Rome as the champion of his usurped 
authority, the king's majesty thought it expedient to 
declare to his loving subjects, that he was no saint, but 
rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and therefore 
strictly charged and commanded that he should not be 
esteemed or called a saint, that all images and pictures 
of him should be destroyed, the festivals in his honour 
be abolished, and his name and remembrance be erased 


* Wflk. Con. UL 835, 836. As we have only translations of the citation 

and Judgment made by foreigners, I might have doubted the authenticity 
.of these instruments, were they not alluded to by the king in his procla- 
mation of Nov. 16. ** Forasmuch as it nppeitreth now clearly that Thomas,” 
fee. (ibid. 848), and by Paul III. in his bull of Dec. 17. In indicium 
woe an, et tanquam contumocem damnori, ac proditorem declaran fecerat. 
Ibid. 841. 
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out of all books, under pain of bis majesty’s indignation, 
and imprisonment at his grace's pleasure *. 

In another, and more important point, the archbishop 
proved equally fortunate. Some years had passed, since 
William Tyndal, a tutor in a family of Gloucestershire, 
but of suspicious orthodoxy, had lied into the Nether- 
lands, where he printed a version of the New Testament 
of his own composition. The book, as soon as it was 
imported, attracted the notice of archbishop Warham, 1526, 
who, in a circular letter to the prelates of his province, Oct. 
ordered all the copies to be seized and destroyed, on the ^ 
ground that it was an unfaithful translation, adulterated 
with erroneous and scandalous opinions. But this at- 
tempt to suppress, promoted the sale of the work ; the 
Old was added to the New Testament ; and tho hope of 
profit induced the Dutch printers to publish so many 
successive editions, that at length the king thought it 1530. 
his duty to interfere. Having previously consulted May 
the bishops and a deputation of divines from each 
university, he published a proclamation, ordering all 
persons to deliver up their copies of Tyndal’s version 
both of the Old and New Testaments ; declaring, that 
in respect of the malignity of the times, it was better 
that the Scriptures should be explained by the learned 
than exposed to the misapprehension of the vulgar; and 
promising that, if it should hereafter appear that errone- 
ous opinions were forsaken, and the present version was 
destroyed, he would then provide a new tsanslation by 
the joint labours of great, learned, and catholic personst. 

This promise was not forgotten by Cranmer, who had 
witnessed the success with which so powerful a weapon 
had been wielded by the reformers in Germany. He 
often ventured to recall it to the royal recollection ; his 1534. 
endeavours were seconded by the petition of the convo- 
cation and the recommendation of Cromwell ; and Graf- 

• Wills. Con. fii. 841. Another proclamation of similar import was 
iained in the neat month, Burnet, iiL Rec. 158. 

t Wills. Con. Ui. 706. 735. 740. 
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15S7.ton and Whitechurch, two printers, obtained the royal 
licence to publish a folio edition of the Bible in English. 
It bore the name of Thomas Matthewe, a fictitious sig- 
nature ; and was made up of the version by Tyndal, and 
of another by Coverdalc, printed very lately, as it was 
thought, at Zurich. Injunctions were now issued, that 
a Bible of this edition should be placed in every church 
at the joint expense of the incumbent and the pa- 
rishioners ; and that any man might have the liberty 
of reading in it at his pleasure, provided he did not dis- 
turb the preacher in his sermon, nor the clergyman 
during the service. Soon afterwards this indulgence 
1539. was extended from the church to private houses : but 
Nov. Henry was at all times careful to admonish the readers, 
13, that, when they met with difficult passages, they should 
consult persons more learned tl* n themselves ; and to 
remind them, that the liberty which they enjoyed was 
not a right to which they possessed any claim, but a 
favour granted “ of the royal liberality and goodness*.” 

IV. The king, like all other reformers, made his own 
judgment the standard of orthodoxy : but he enjoyed an 
advantage, which few besides himself could claim, the 
power of enforcing obedienco to his decisions. That the 
teachers of erroneous doctrine ought to be repressed by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, was a maxim which 
at that period had been consecrated by the assent and 
practice of ages. No sooner had Constantine the great 
embraced Christianity, than he enacted against dissenters 
from the established creed the same punishments, which 
his pagan predecessors had inflicted on those who apos- 
tatized from the religion of their fathers f. His ex- 
ample was repeatedly followed by succeeding emperors}; 
it was adopted without hesitation by the princes of the 
northern tribes, who, after their conversion, were ac- 

* Wilk. Con. iii. 776. 811. 843. 847. 856. 

+ Socrat. p. 32. Sozom. p. 38. 72. 90. edit Vales. S. Aug. contra ep. 
Rumen. LI. c. 7. 

* Leg. 51. 56. Cod. Theod. da Hsret Leg. 5. 11, 12. 14. 16. Cod. Just 
de Hfflrtt. 
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customed to supply from the imperial constitutions the 
deficiencies of their own scanty legislation. Hence 
religious intolerance became part of the public law of 
Christendom ; the principle was maintained, the practice 
enforced, by the reformers themselves * ; and, whatever 
might be the predominant doctrine, the dissenter from 
it invariably fouud himself subject to civil restrictions, 
perhaps to imprisonment and death. By Henry the 
laws against heresy were executed with equal rigour 
both before, and after, his quarrel with the pontiff. In 
his third and thirteenth years the teachers of Lollardism 
had awakened by their intemperance the zeal of the 
bishops; and the king by proclamation charged the 
civil magistrates to lend their aid to the spiritual au- 
thorities. Of the numbers brought before the primate 
and the bishops of London and Lincoln, almost all were 
induced to abjure; a few of the more obstinate forfeited 
their lives t. Lollardism, however, presented but little 
cause for alarm : it was the progress of Lutheranism in 
Germany, which first taught the bishops 1o tremble for 
the security of their church. Cariosity led men to 
peruse the writings of the reformer and his partisans ; 
the perusal occasionally made converts ; and the converts 
laboured to diffuse the new light with all the fervour of 
proselytism. They were not content to propagate their 
doctrine by preaching: the Bible was translated and 
printed beyond the sea ; and books were published which 
condemned the creed of the established church, ridi- 
culed the ceremonies of its worship, and satirized the 
lives of its ministers. Henry, as defender of the faith, 
thought himself bound in honour to protect with the 
sword those doctrines, which he had supported with his 
pen. When the convocation condemned Tyndal’s Bible 

• Calvin in refut. Error. Mich. Serveti, p. 687, and in his letter to the 
duke of Someiset. Merentur gludio ultore ooerceri, quern tibi tradidit 
dens. Ep. Cal v ini Protect Ana. p. 66. 

t Foxe, it 19. Burnet, 1 27. I have not noticed the legend of Huno, who 
wn fouud deed in prison. To the account given by Hall and Foxe may be 
opposed that by sir Thomas More. Supplk. of Soules, 297 — S99. 
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1530. as an unfaithful version, and the other works as teeming 
My with errors and slander, the king by proclamation for- 
30# bade them to be imported, sold, or kept ; and ordered the 
chancellor, justices, and inferior officers to make oath 
that M they would give their whole power and diligence 
" to destroy all errors, and would assist the bishops and 
" their commissaries, as often as they should be re- 
quired*.’* Numerous arrests, and abjurations fol- 
lowed; and four or five unfoitunate men, who, having 
obtained a pardon, reverted to their former practice of 
selling the prohibited works, were on the second.convic- 
tion condemned to the flames t. Ini 533 the elevation 
of Cranmer to the archiepiscopal dignity, the divorce of 
Catherine, and the subsequent abolition of the papal 
authority, inspired the advocates of innovation with the 
hope of impunity : but experience taught them, to their 
cost, that they had as much to fear now from the head 
of the church, as they had before from the defender of 
the faith; and that the prelates of the new learning 
were not less eager than those of the old to light the 
fagot for the punishment of heresy. The first victims 
were John Frith, who maintained that it was not neces- 
1533 sary to believe or deny the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
July and Hewet, a tailor, who had determined to believe and 
22 * speak, to live and die, with John Frith %. The succeed- 

* Wilk. Con. iii. 787—739. In consequence of this oath sir Thomas 
More frequently gave his aid in causes of heresy. Pose from the reports of 
the reformers accuses liim of unnecessary cruelty, and haa induced some 
modem writers to brand him with the name of persecutor. It is, however, 
but fair to hear his deleoce. " Of al that ever came into my hand for 
“ heresye, as help® me God, had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
" given them, so much as a fylyppe on the forehead." Apol. c. 36, p. 901. 

f With Foxe (ii. 893. 837—949) should be read sir Thomas Moire Con- 
futation of Tyndal, 344-350. 

t Foxe, ii. 851. 856. Hall, 885. Parson's Three Conversions, part ill 45 
—59. Cranmer civet the following account of Frith and Hewet, in his 
letter to Mastyr Hawkins (ArchaaoL xviiL p. 81). •• One Fryth which was 

* In the Tower in pryson, was appointed by the kync’s grace to be 

* examyned befor me, my lorde of I/mdon, my lorde of Wynchester. my 
n lorde of Snffolke, my lorde chanoelloure, and my lorde of Wiltshire, 

* whose opynion was so notably erroneouse, that we culde not dlspatche 
** hym; but waa foyne to leve hym to the determynacion qf Ms ordinary©, 

* which ya the bishop of London. , His said opynion ys of such nature, 
" that he thougbte it not neoessary to be beloved ai an article of our 
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ing years were employed chiefly in the punishment of 
those who denied the king's supremacy, and in the con- 
test with the northern insurgents : but when in 1535 a 1535. 
colony of German anabaptists landed in England, they May 
were instantly apprehended ; and fourteen, who refused 
to recant, were condemned to the flames. The fate of 
these adventurers did not alarm their brethren abroad: 
in 1538 more missionaries followed ; and the king 
ordered Cranmer, with three other prelates, to call them 
before him, to admonish them of their errors, and to 1538. 
deliver the refractory to the secular magistrate. Four Nov. 
of the number abjured : one man and a woman expiated 
their obstinacy at the stake *. 

But of all the prosecutions for heresy, none excited 1539 
greater interest than that of Lambert, alias Nicholson, 
a clergyman in priest's orders, and a schoolmaster in 
London : nor is it the least remarkable circumstance in 
his story, that of the three men who brought him to the 
stake, Taylor, Barnes, and Cranmer, two professed, per- 
haps even then, most certainly later, the very doctrine 
professed by their victim, and all three suffered afterwards 
the same or nearly the same punishment f. Lambert 


" fiiythe. that ther ys the very corpora’ll presence of Christe within the oate 
“ and sncramente of the alter; and holdeth of this poynte moste after 
“ the opynlon of Oecolampadious. And suerly I myself sent for hym iii 
“ or iiii tymes to perswade hjm to leve that his imaginacion ; hut for all 
u that we cold do therein, he woulde not apply to any counsaile : notwitb- 
“ standyng he ya nowo at a fy nail ende with all exnmlnacions, for my lords 
" of London hathe gyven sentence, and delivered hym to the secular 
*■ power, where he looketh every day to go to the fyer. And ther ys oon- 
“ dempned with hym one Andrews a tayloure of London for the eeiid self- 
" same opyuion." 

• Stowe, 670. 575. Collier, iL Records, 46°. Wilk. Con. iii. 836. It is 
remarkable that Barnes, who was burnt soon afterwards, was one of the 
commissioners. 

t It is not easy to ascertain the real sentiments of the English reformers 
at a time when the very suspicion of heterodoxy might have cost them 
their lives. Knowing the king's attachment to the doctriue of the real 
presence, they deemed it prudent to elude, and. if possible, to suppress all 
controversy on that subject Thus Cranmer conjured Vadianus to be 
silent: because *' did non potest, quantum heec tarn cruenta oontroversia 
maxims apud nos bene current! verbo evaugelil obstiterit” 
Strype’s Cran. Anp. p.,47. anno 1537. And Foxe observes of Barnes, that 
*' although he did otherwise favour the gospel, he seemed not greatly to 
" flavour this cause, fearing per ad venture that it would breed some let eg 
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had been imprisoned on a charge of heresy by archbishop 
Warham, and had escaped by the timely death of that 
prelate : but his zeal despised the warning ; and, urged 
by an unconquerable passion for controversy, he presented 
to Dr. Taylor a written paper containing eight reasons 
against the belief of the real presence. Taylor con- 
sulted Barnes; Barnes disclosed the matter to Cran- 
mer; and Cranmer summoned the schoolmaster to 
answer for his presumption in the archiepiscopal court. 
The particulars of his examination have not been pre- 
served : but he appealed from the metropolitan to the 
head of the church ; and the king gladly embraced the 
opportunity of exercising in person the judicial functions 
attached to liis supremacy. On the appointed day he 
took his seat on the throne hotbed in robes of white 
silk ; on his right were placed the bishops, the judges, 
and the sages of the law ; on his left the temporal peers 
and the officers of the household. The proceedings were 
opened by Sampson bishop of Chichester, who observed 
that, though the king had abolished the papal authority, 
ejected the monks and friars, and put down superstition 
and idolatry, he neither meant to trench on the ancient 
doctrines, nor to suffer the faith of his fathers to he in- 
sulted with impunity. Henry rose, and in a mild and 
conciliatory tone, inquired of the accused whether he 
were still attached to his former opinion. Having re- 
ceived an answer in the affirmative, he made a long 
and argumentative harangue against the fivst of the 
reasons contained in the writing, which Lambert had 
presented to Taylor. He was followed by the bishops, 
seven in number, to each of whom had been allotted the 
refutation of one of the remaining objections. Lambert 
occasionally attempted to answer his opponents : but he 

" hindrance among the people to the preaching of the gospel." Foxe. ij. 
855. Cranmer's promptitude to reject the doctrine of the real presence, 
when he could do it with safely, has provoked a suspicion that he did not 
eineerely believe it before : but liuruet and Strype ounoeive that lie held 
the Lntfieran tenet of cousubstantintion at this period ; and 1 am inclined 
to think the same from the tenor of the two letters already quoted, that 
to Hawkins, and the other to Vadianus. 
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seemed overpowered with terror, and gave no proof of 
that ability and learning, for which he had been extolled 
by his partisans. Five hours were employed by the 
several disputants, Henry, Cranmer, Gardiner, Tunstall, 
Stokesley, Sampson, and two others ; when the king 
asked him, “ What sayest thou now, after the instruc- 
“ tions of these learned men ? Art thou satisfied ? Wilt 
“ thou live or die ?” The prisoner replied, that he threw 
himself on the mercy of his majesty. “ Then,” said the 
king, “ thou must die, for I will not be the patron of 
*• heretics and Cromwell, as the vicar-general, arose, 
and pronounced the usual judgment in cases of heresy *. Nov. 
Lambert met his fate with the constancy of a man, who 20. 
was convinced that he suffered for the truth : Henry, 
who had expected to make him a convert, was consoled 
for his disappointment by the praise which his flatterers 
lavished on his zeal, his eloquence and his erudition t. 

But while the king was employing his authority in 
support of the ancient doctrines, the court of Rome 
threatened to visit his past transgressions with the 
severest punishment in its power. Paul had formerly 
indulged a hope that some fortunate event might bring 
Henry back to the communion of the apostolic see ; and 
that expectation was encouraged by a succession of 


• If anything after this exhibition can surprise the reader, it will be the 
praise which is bestowed on it by Cromwell himseir in a letter to Wyatt 
the ambassador in Germany. The king’s majesty presided at the dispu- 
*' tation, process, and judgment of a miserable heretic sacrantentanr, who 
" was burnt the ‘20th of November. It was wonderful to see how princely, 
" with how excellent gravity, and inestimable majesty his highness exer» 
“ ciBed there the very office of supreme head of the church of England: 
*' how benignly his grace essaypd to convert the miserable man : how strong 

and manifc*t reasons his highness alleged against him. I wish the princes 
*' and potentates of Christendom to have had u meet place to have seen it." 
Collier, it 152. 

t Godwin (67) and Foxe fin 355—358), have given long accounts of this 
trial, but I have deserted them, where I could obtain better authority. 
Lambert's arguments were eight, not ten, as appears from the spoech of 
Sampson (not Day) bishop of Chichester, published by Strype (App. 43). 
Henry's tone was not intimidating but conciliatory, if we may believe 
Cromwell In the last note: and the prisoner showed no ability, but con- 
siderable terror, according to Hall, who was present (Hull, 233). The 
story told by Foxe, of Cromwell sending for Lambert to his house, and ask- 
ing his pardon, is irreconcilable with h» letter to Wyatt. 
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occurrences which seemed to favour his views. The 
publication of “ the Articles*' showed that the king 
was not disposed to dissent from the pontiff on doctrinal 
matters ; the death of Catherine and the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, removed the first and principal cause of the 
schism ; and it was thought that the northern insurrec- 
tion would convince Henry of the danger of persisting 
in his apostacy. But if his passion for Anne originally 
provoked, his avarice, ambition, and resentment now con- 
spired to perpetuate, the quarrel. Far from accepting 
offers of reconciliation, he appeared to seek opportunities 
of displaying his hostility, and by his agents at different 
courts laboured to withdraw all other sovereigns from 
the communion of Home. Paul was perplexed by the 
opposite opinions of his advisers. Many condemned the 
suspension of the censureB against Henry as inconsistent 
with the honour and the interest of the pontiff, while others 
continued to object the disgrace and impolicy of pub- 
lishing a sentence without the power of carrying it into 
execution. The great obstacle arose from the difficulty 
of appeasing the resentments, and reconciling the claims 
of the emperor and the king of France. After years 
of contention in the cabinet and in the field, neither had 
obtained the mastery over the other: and if Charles 
had defeated the attempts of his adversary on Milan 
and Naples, Francis, by allying himself with the pro- 
testants of Germany, and calling to his aid the naval 
forces of Turkey, had been able to paralyze the superior 
power of Charles. Wearied at length by hostilities 
without victory, and negociations without peace, they 
listened to the entreaties and exhortations of Paul ; a 
truce of ten years was concluded under the papal modia- 
1538. tion at Nice; and the pontiff embraced the favourable 
June opportunity to Bound the disposition of the two monarchs 
1 ®* relatively to the conduct of Henry. From both he 
received the same answer, that if he would publish the 
bull, they would send ambassadors to England to protest 
against the schism ; would refuse to entertain the rela- 
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tions of amity with a prince, who had separated himself 
from the catholic church ; and would strictly forbid all 
commercial intercourse between their subjects and the 
English merchants. * 

The substance of these negociations was soon con- 
veyed to Henry by the spies whom he maintained at 
different courts ; and, to disconcert the councils of his 
enemies, he instructed his ambassadors abroad to excite 
by tempting offers the hopes, and inflame by artful sug- 
gestions the jealousy, of both Francis and Charles: 
while at home, that he might be provided for the event, 
he ordered his navy to be equipped, the harbours to be 
put in a state of defence, and the whole population to be 
called under arms t. 

Among those, who had accompanied the pontiff to Nice, 
was cardinal Pole, whom both the emperor and the king 
had received with marked distinction, and whom Henry 
believed to be the original author of the present com- 
bination against him. The cardinal, indeed, under the 
protection of foreign powers, might defy the malice of 
his persecutor : but his mother, and brothers, and rela- 
tives remained in England ; and these were now marked 
out for victims by the jealousy, or the resentment, of the 
monarch. Becket usher, and Wrothe sewer of the royal 
chamber, proceeded on a mission to Cornwall* ostensibly 
to visit their friends, in reality to collect matters for 
accusation against Henry Courtenay, marquess of Exeter, 
and his adherents and dependents $. In a short time 
Sir Geoffrey Pole, a brother of the cardinal, was brought 
before the council and committed. His arrest was ^ 0T< 
followed by that of another brother, the lord Montague, 3. 
of their mother the countess of Salisbury, of the mar- 

* Though the cardinals Faraese and Pole repeatedly mention the pro- 
testation in their letters, they do not explain its object, because It was sum- 
ciently known to their correspondents. 1 have however collected It from 
detached passages, and have no doubt that it is faithfully represented 
above. + Hall, 834. 

t See the instructions to Becket and Wrothe in Arch. xxii. 84 All 
doubt respecting the lines between the 3d and 4th articles may be removed 
by reference to the letter in EUis, ii. 104. 
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quess and marchioness of Exeter, and of Sir Edward 
Neville, the brother of lord Abergavenny *. Courtenay 
wag grandson to Edward IV. by his daughter Catherine ; 
and the Poles were grandsons to George duke of Clarence, 
the brother of Edward, by his daughter the countess of 
Salisbury. On this account both families were revered 
by the ancient adherents of the house of York ; and, 
bad not their loyalty been proof against the temptations 
of ambition, they might have taught the king, during 
the northern insurrection, to tremble for the security of 
his crown t . On the last day of the year the marquess 
Dec. and the lord Montague were arraigned before their 
31 • peers, and three days later the commoners before juries 
1539. of their equals, on a charge of having devised to main- 
tain, promote, and advance one Reginald Pole, late dean 
3 * of Exeter, the king’s enemj' beyond the seas, and to 
• deprive the king of his royal state and dignity. The 
overt act charged against the marquess (probably the 
case of the others might be similar) was that he had been 
heard to say, “ I like well of the proceedings of Cardinal 
Pole : I like not the proceedings of this realm. I trust 
to see a change in the world. I trust once to have a fair 
day on the knaves which rule about the king. I trust 
to give them a buffet one day’’}. It would require 
some ingenuity to extract treason from these words, even 
if they had been proved : but both peers and jury had 
only to do the bidding of their imperious master ; and all 
the accused, being found guilty, received judgment of 
Jan ^ eat ^* Geoffrey Pole saved his life, as it was supposed, 
$ 'by revealing the secrets of his companions in mis- 
Mar fortune }, the rest were beheaded, as was also Sir Nicho- 
3. las Carew, master of the horse, for being of counsel to 

• Ellis, ii. 96. 

t Maximo ernnt numoro, ct illorum sanguini et nomini plusquam dedl- 
tissimi. Quo tompuro non solum illi in suo mulo roaistert facultatem 
maximum habuissent, sed ilium cum omnium commodo si voluissent, op- 
pugnandi, ct tyrannide ejiciendi. Apol. Poli ad Car. p. 112. 

t Howell’s State Trials, iii. 367. 

$ He was probably sent out of the kingdom j for he obtained a foil 
pardon and permission to return in the next reign. Burn. iii. 186. 
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the marquess. A commission then proceeded to Corn- 
wall, and two Cornish gentlemen, Kendall and Quintrell, 
suffered death on the charge of having said some years Mar. 
before, that Exeter was the heir apparent, and should 16. 
be king, if Henry married Anne Boleyn, or it would 
cost a thousand lives *. These executions, particularly 
of noblemen so nearly allied to Henry in blood, on a 
charge so ill defined and improbable, excited a general 
horror ; and the king, in his own vindication, ordered a 
book to be published containing the proofs of their real 
or pretended treason t. 

The pontiff, encouraged by the promises of Charles 1538. 
and Francis, to which had now been joined those of the Dec. 
king of the Romans and of the king of Scotland, re- JJj* 
voked the suspension, and ordered the publication of £ ' 
the bull At the same time cardinal Pole was de- 
spatched on a secret mission to the Spanish and French 
courts: but his arrival had been anticipated by the 
English agents; neither Charles nor Francis would 
incur the hostility of Heniy by being the first to declare 
himself ; and both equally prohibited the publication of 
the bull within their dominions $. To the cardinal at 
Toledo Charles replied, that there were other matters 1539. 
which mure imperiously required his attention; the Feb. 
progress made by the Turks in Hungary, and the hos- 
tile disposition of the protestants in Germany ; that the 
latter, were he to provoke Henry, would solicit and ob- 
tain pecuniary aid out of those treasures which the king 


• Ellin, ii. 107. 

+ Lord Herbert observes that lie could never discover the particular 
offences uf these lords ; only tliat the secretary in a letter to one of tire 
ambassadors says, that the accusations were great, and duly proved ; und 
that another person says they had relieved the cardinal with money. 
Herb. 503. See one of tneso letters in Ellis, ii. 109. Such circulars were 
always sent on similar occasions in vindication of the kiug'B conduct. 
The cardinal himself maintains that if they had entertained any designs 
against the king, they would have shown them during the insurrection » 
and adds that he had sought In vain in the king's book, for some proof 
against them. Sod nihil tandem invenire potui, nisi id quod liber tacet 
et quod ipse diu judicavi. odium tyranui in virtutem et nohilitafem. A pul. 
Pbfl4l8. t llullar, Korn. 708. 

1 1 tftnnot find any proof that it was ever published ut all. 
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of England had acquired by the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries ; that nevertheless he was willing to fulfil his 
engagements, to make the protestation, and to inter- 
rupt all commercial intercourse, but on this condition, 
that the king of France should cordially join in the un- 
dertaking, and adopt at the same time the same mea- 
sures. Pole returned, and from Avignon sent a confi- 
dential messenger to Francis, from whom he received 
an answer equally cold and unpromising, that he was 
indeed anxious to perform his promise to the pontiff, but 
he could not rely on the mere word of the emperor ; that 
he requested the legate not to enter his dominions till 
he could bring with him some certain document as a 
pledge of the imperial sincerity ; and that in such case 
he should be willing to join his forces with those of 
Charles and the king of Scotland, to attempt the con- 
quest of England ; and, in the event of success, to di- 
vide it among the three powers, or to establish a new 
sovereign in the place of Henry*. The negotiation 
continued for some months ; Francis persisting in his 
refusal to receive the legate without the pledge de- 
manded from Charles, and Charles to give that pledge 
till the legate had been received by Francis as well ah 
by himself. The pontiff, who saw that he was deluded 
by the insincerity of the two monarchs, recalled Pole to 
Rome; and the papal court, abandoning all hope of 
succeeding by intimidation, submitted to watch in si- 
lence the course of political events t. 

# If this suggestion had been thrown out before, and come to the know- 
ledge of Henry, it would account foi the late executions. He could fear 
no competitor, whom they might set up, unless he were of the house ol 
York. 

+ For these particulars consult the letters of cardinal Pole, ii. p, 149— 
199. 939 1 those of cardinal Farncse, from Toledo, ibid, cclxxxiv. cclxxrvpi. 
Pole's instructions, cclxxix. Beccatelli’s life of Pole in the same wo»L, 
▼. 365: and Pallavacmi’s account, drawn from tlie letters of different 
legates and nuncioa Pallav. i 399. Pole, to excuse his conduct in this 
legation, assures Edward VI. that his chief objfect was to induce tlupe 
princes to employ all their interest with Henry in favour of religion ; but 
acknowledges that he wished them, in case the king refused to listen to 
them as friends, to add menaces, and to interrupt the commerce wfch his 
subjects. He asserts, however, that he had no desire to fqjure lain in 
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The part which the cardinal had taken in the negoti- 
ation inflamed the hatred of Henry. Judgment o« 
treason was pronounced against him; foreign princes 
were solicited to deliver him up ; and he was constantly 
beset with spies, and, as he believed, with ruffians hired 
to take his life. At home, to wound him in the most 
tender part, Henry ordered his mother, the venerable 
countess of Salisbury, to be arrested and examined by 
the earl of Southampton, and the bishop of Ely : but 
she behaved with such firmness of character, such ap- 
parent consciousness of innocence, as completely discon- 
certed her accusers. Unable to extract from her admis- 
sions sufficient matter for a criminal prosecution, Crom- 
well consulted the judges, whether a person accused of 
treason, might not be attainted Without a previous trial 
or confession. They replied that it would form a dan- 
gerous precedent : that no inferior tribunal would ven- 
ture on so illegal a proceeding ; but that the court of 
parliament was supreme, and an attainder by parlia- 
ment would be good in law *. This was sufficient for 
the king, who sought not justice but revenge; and m a 
bill of attainder, containing the names of several indivi- 
duals who had been condemned in the lower courts, 
were introduced those of Pole’s mother the countess, of 
his nephew the son of lord Montague t, and of Gertrude, June* 
relict of the marquess of Exeter, though none of them 28. 

reality, nor ever attempted to exrite them to make war upon liim — hoc 
ego nunquam protecto vuliii, neque cum lllis egi. Ep ad Edvaid. tom. iv. 
p 337. He might, indeed, have hoped that these measures would per- 
suade or intimidate Homy: but lie must ulso have known, that if they 
had been pursued, tin y would lead to dibcontent within the kingdom, and 
to war without , and that such results weiu contemplated by those who 
employed him. Che tuiti d'accoido ltv.inano ll comm-itio d’lnghillena, 
con la qual via pensaiHbi, che le genti, di quel regno liavehteio a tumul- 
tuare. Becnt 367. That there was some expectation of war, appears 
also from the letter of Farnese, supra/ 

•Coke. Inst iv 37. 

1 1 observe that our historians are ignorant of the attainder, and even 
of the existence, of the sou of loid Montague. Yet Pole could nut have 
been mistaken. Nee vero solum damnatam m alien? m septuagenanam, 
qua nullam, except* Alia, propmquiorem habet ct, ut ille ipse, qui earn 
damnavit, sepe diueie solebat, uec regnura illud sanctioiem babiiil temi* 

Ham, sed cum nepote suo, Alio fratns mel puero, spe reliqua stirpia nos- 
tra. Ep. Poll, ri. 197. 
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had confessed any crime, nor been heard in their own 
defence. With the fate of the young man we are not 
acquainted: the marchioness obtained a pardon at the 
Dec# expiration of six months * ; and it was hoped that the 
21. king would extend the same mercy to the countess. She 
was more than seventy years of age, the nearest to him 
in blood of all his relations, and the last in a direct line 
of the Plantagenets, a family which had swayed the 
English sceptre through so many generations. Henry 
kept her in the Tower, probably as a hostage for the 
behaviour of her son, or her friends, but at the end of 
two years, on account of some provocation in which she 
could have had no share, ordered her to be put to death. 
1541. In the prison and on the scaffold* she maintained the 
May dignity of her rank and descent ; and when she was told 
* to lay her head on the block, No,” she replied, “ my 
“ head never committed treason : if you will have it, you 
must take it as you can.” She was held down by force ; 
and while the executioner performed his office, ex- 
claimed, “ Blessed are they who suffer persecution for 
11 righteousness* sake.** Her death, or rather murder, 
which seemed to have no rational object, proclaimed to 
the world that the heart of the king was not less steeled 
to the feelings of relationship and humanity, than it was 
inaccessible to considerations of justice and honour ; and 
proved an awful admonition to his subjects, that nothing 
short of unlimited obedience could shield them from 
the vengeance of their sovereign t. 

V. For some time Cromwell and Cranmer had reigned 
without control in the council. The duke of Norfolk, 
after the submission of the insurgents, had retired to his 
estates in the country ; and Gardiner on his return from 
an honourable exile of two years in foreign courts, had 
repaired, without even seeing the king, to his bishopric 

• Rym. xiv. 662. 

+ See Pole’s letter to the cardinal of Burgos. He concludes, quod au- 
tern ad rae ipsum attinet, etlam honors auctus hnjus mortis genere videor, 
qui deinceps martyris me filium (auorl eerie plus est quam ullo regio g* 
nere ortum esse) nunquam verebor dicere, iii. 86. 76. 
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of Winchester*. But the general understanding be- 
tween the pontiff and the catholic sovereigns, and the 
mission of Pole to the emperor and the king of France, 
had awakened serious apprehensions and new projects 
in the mind of Henry. He determined to prove to the 
world that he was the decided advocate of the ancient 
doctrines ; Gardiner was recalled to court, and ordered 
to preach during the Lent at St. Paul’s cross ; and the 
duke of Norfolk was commissioned to conduct the busi- 
ness of the crown as the prime minister, in the house of 
peers. As soon as the parliament assembled, a commit- May 
tee of spiritual lords was appointed to examine the 
diversity of opinions on religious subjects ; but on every 
question the members divided five against four, the 
bishops of York, Durham, Carlisle, Bath, and Bangor, 
against Cromwell and the prelates of Canterbury, Salis- 
bury, and Ely. The king waited eleven days for their 
decision; his patience was exhausted; and the duke, 
having remarked that no result was to be expected from 
the labours of the committee, proposed to the considera- 
tion of the house six questions respecting the oucharist, 
communion under one kind, private masses, the celibacy 
of the priesthood, auricular confession, and vows of 
chastity. The debate was confined to the spiritual peers, 
while the others, even Cromwell and Audeley, observed a 
prudent and respectful silence. On the second day the May 
king himself came down to the house, and joined in the 19- 
debate : to resist the royal theologian required a degree 
of courage unusual in the prelates of that day; and 
Cranmer and his colleagues, who had hitherto led the 
opposition, now, with the exception of the bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, owned themselves vanquished and convinced by 
the superiority of his reasoning and learning t 

* Le Grande, li. 233. 

t Ou the testimony of Foie we are told that the arehbiahop persisted in 
his opposition to the last (Foxo, ii. 372. Burnet, 1. 258) ; but this state- 
meat not only seems irreconcilable with the Journuls, but is contradicted 
by ii document of far higher authority. We know not the name of the 
writer, bathe was a lord of parliament, had been present at the discus- 

u 2 
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M»y Immediately after a short prorogation Henry, flat- 
30, tered with his victory, sent a message to the lords con- 
gratulating them on the unanimity which had been 
obtained, and recommending the enactment of penalties 
against those who should presume to disturb it by 
preaching the contrary doctrines. Two separate com- 
mittees were appointed, with the same instructions to 
each, to prepare a bill in conformity with the royal sug- 
gestion. One consisted, and it must appear a most 
singular selection, of three converts to the cause, the 
prelates of Canterbury, Ely, and St. David’s, and the 
other of their warmest opponents, the bishops of York, 
Durham, and Winchester. Instead of choosing between 
the two bills, which they presented, the lords submitted 
June both to the king, who gave the oreference to that which 
2* had been drawn by the second committee * ; and this, 
as soon as the clergy in the lower house of convoca- 
tion had reported their assent to the articles, was intro- 
5- duced by the chancellor, passed by the lords and com- 
7. mons, and received the royal assent +. It begins by 
reciting the six articles, to which the parliament and 

■ions, and thus describes the proceedings nt the very time when they 
took place. " Notwithstanding my lord of Canterbury, my lord of Ely, 
“ my lord of Salisbury, my lords of Worcester, Rochester, and St. Davyes, 
** defended the contrury a long tune, yet Anally his highness confounded 
“ them all with gnodlie learning York, Durham, Winchester, I<ondon, 

“ Chichester, Norwiche, and Carlisle, have shewed themselves honest 
" and well luarued men. We of the temporally have been all of one 
“opinion: and m> lord chancellor (Audeley) and my lord privy seal 
. “ (Cromwell) as good us wc can devise. My lord of Canterbury and all 

“ his bishops, have given their opinions, and have come in to us, save Salis* 

" bury, who yet cnntinueth a lewd fool.” Cleop. E. v. p ; 128. It was 
probably Crunmers consciousness of having on this occasion sacrificed 
his own convictions lo the will of the king, and his knowledge that others 
had done die same, which induced him to assert to the Devonshire insur- 

S untB that * if the king's majesty hud not come personally into the par- 
ament house, those laws had never passed ” (Strype, App. 92) ; and to 
remind Gardiner, that “ how that matter was enforced by some persons, 
they knew right well, that were there present.” Defence against Gardi- 
ner, 286. 

* It is supposed that it had been drawn up with the privity of the king, 
at there is extant a bill nearly similar in Henrv’s owu hand. It is pub- 
lished by Wilkins, iii 848. 

f As a week intervened between the appointmeut of the committee and 
the introduction of the bill, Burnet supposes that it met with great oppo- 
sition in the council (i. 258). But this is a gratuitous supposition. The 
committees sat on Saturday, May 3L. On Monday, June 9, their bills 
were probably offered to the king: on Tuesduy, Cromwell submitted the 
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convocation had agreed: 1°. That in the eucharist is 
really present the natural body of Christ, under the 
forms and without the substance, of bread and wine ; 

2°. That communion, under both kinds, is not necessary 
ad salutem ; 3°. That priests may not marry by the law 
of God ; 4°. That vows of chastity are to be observed ; 

5°. That private masses ought to be retained ; 6°. That 
the use of auricular confession is expedient and neces- 
sary. Then follow the penalties: 1°. If any person 
write, preach, or dispute against the first article, he shall 
not be allowed to abjure, but shall suffer death as a he- 
retic, and forfeit his goods and chattels to the king ; 

2°. If he preach in any sermon or collation, or speak 
openly before the judges against any one of the other 
five, he shall incur the usual penalties of felony ; but if 
he only hold contrary opinions, and publish them, he 
shall for the first offence be imprisoned at the king’s 
pleasure, and shall forfeit his lands during life, and his 
goods for ever ; for the second he shall suffer death ; 

3°. The act pronounces the marriages of priests or nuns 
of no effect, orders such persons so married to be sepa- 
rated ; and makes it felony if they cohabit afterwards ; 

4°. It subjects priests, living carnally with women, or 
nuns with men, to imprisonn^nt and forfeiture on the 
first conviction, and to death on the second : and lastly, 
it enacts that persons contemptuously refusing to con- 
fess at the usual times, or to receive the sacrament, 
shall for the first offence be fined and imprisoned, and Jnly 
for the second be adjudged felons, and suffer the pu- L 
nishment of felony *. 

Such were the enactments of this severe and barbarous 
statute. It filled with terror the teachers and advocates 
of the new doctrines, who saw from the king's temper 
that their only security was silence and submission to 
the royal will. Latimer and Shaxton, the bishops of 

«is articles to the consideration of the clergy : on Thursday their answer 
was returned; and on Satunluv the chtinoelli.r brought the bill into the 
house of lords. See Journals. 113, 114, 116, and the acts of the convoca- 
tion, Wilk. Con. iii. 845. 

• Stat. of Realm, iii. 739-741. 
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Worcester and Salisbury, who by the intemperance of 
their language had given offence, resigned sponta- 
neously or at the king’s requisition, their respective 
sees * ** . But no one had greater cause of alarm than 
Cranmer. The reader will recollect that before hia 
promotion to the archiepiscopal dignity, he had mar- 
ried a kinswoman of Osiander, in Germany. At a con- 
venient time she followed him to England, where she 
bore him several children. He was too prudent to ac- 
knowledge her publicly ! hut the secret quickly tran- 
spired ; and many priests, emboldened by the impunity, 
imitated the example of the metropolitan. As the 
1536. canons, which imposed celibacy on the priesthood, had 
Nov. never been abrogated, the head of the church thought it 
his duty to notice these transgressions, and by a circular 
letter ordered the bishops to A iake inquiries in their 
dioceses, and either to imprison the offenders, or to cer- 
tify their names to the council +. Two years later 
appeared a proclamation, ordering all priests, “ who had 
“ attempted marriages that were openly known,” to be 
1538. deprived of their benefices, and reputed as laymen ; and 
all, who should marry after that notice, to suffer punish- 
1 * ment and imprisonment at his grace's pleasure J. 

Though neither of these orders reached the arch- 
bishop, they convinced him that he stood on very 
slippery ground. To save himself he had recourse to 
every expedient which his ingenuity could supply. 
First, with becoming humility he submitted to the supe- 
rior judgment of Henry, such reasons against the law of 
clerical celibacy as had occurred to his mind ; he then 
suggested the expediency of a royal declaration im- 
posing silence on the subject, and leaving every man to 

* Godwin, Annals, p. 70. Dp prasul. Ang. i. 353. ii. 49. The French 
ambassador says thnt both refused their assent. Et deux eveques, prin- 
cipaux auteurs des .... et doctrines nouvelles, pour n’avoir voulu sous- 
erire k edits, out este privez de lenrs evechez. Le Grand, ii. 199. Lati- 
mer asserted in 1546 that “ h- left his hishuprick beeng borne in hande 

** by tbe Lord Crumwel that it was his Mnjestes pleasure he slmld resigne 
11 it, which his Majeoty nftre denyed, and pitied hU eoudicion." S. Tap. 
L 849. 

f Wilk. Con. iii. 826. t Strype's Cranmer, Append. No. vitt. 
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the dictates of his own conscience ; and at length he 
boldly proposed, that the lawfulness of the marriage of 
priests should be debated in the universities before 
impartial judges, on the condition that, if judgment 
were given against his opinion, its advocates should 
suffer death ; if in its favour, the canonical prohibition 
should be no longer enforced. To these solicitations of 
Cranmer was added the reasoning of his friend Melanc- 
thon, who in a long and declamatory epistle, undertook 
the difficult task of convincing the obstinacy of the 
king*. But neither argument, nor solicitation, nor 
artifice, could divert Henry from his purpose. The 
celibacy of the priesthood was made one of the six 
articles ; and Cranmer saw with dismay that his mar- 
riage was reputed void in law, and that subsequent co- 
habitation would subject him to the penalty of death. 

In haste he despatched his children with their mother 1539. 
to her friends in Germany, and wrote to the king an 
apology for his presumption in having opposed the 
opinion of his majesty. Henry, appeased by his sub- 
mission, returned a gracious and consoling answer by 
the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell the vicar-general t. 

Cromwell, who had been created a baron in 1536, still 
continued to possess considerable influence in the royal 
councils. His services were still wanted to perfect the 
great work of the dissolution of monasteries ; and by 
professing himself an early convert to the doctrine of 
the six articles, and labouring to procure proselytes 
amonjr the bishops $, he had avoided the displeasure of 
his sovereign. It has been already noticed that before 
the prorogation of parliament, all the property real or 
moveable of the religious houses, “ which had been 
“ already or might be hereafter dissolved, suppressed or 
“ surrendered, or had or might by any other mean 
“ come into the hands of the king,” was vested in him 
and his heirs for ever, with authority to endow new 

• Burnet, l. Records, Nos iv. vL f Antiq. Brit. 33a 

% Constaatyne’s Memoir, Archied, uiii. 6a 
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bishoprics out of it according to his or their pleasure. 
This act affected the interests of only one class of 
subjects; but to it was added another, which laid 
prostrate at the foot of the throne the liberties of the 
whole nation. It declared that the king for the time 
being should possess the right of. issuing, with the 
advice of his council, proclamations which ought to 
have the effect of acts of parliament; adjudged all 
transgressors of such proclamations to suffer the impri- 
sonment, and pay the fines expressed in them; and 
made it high treason to leave the realm in order to 
escape the penalty *. It was not without considerable 
difficulty that this act was carried through the two 
houses: but both the men of the old and of the new 
learning, jealous of each other,, concurred in every 
measure which they knew to hr pleasing to the sove- 
reign ; and the consent of the other members was 
obtained by the introduction of a nugatory exception in 
favour of statutes then in being, and saving the inherit- 
ances, offices, liberties, goods, chattels, and lives of the 
king’s subjects +. At the Bathe time Henry celebrated 
his triumph over the court of Rome by a naval exhibi- 

• St. 31 Hen. VI II. 8. Tlius Cromwell nearly accomplished his favour- 
ite doctrine, which he hud formeily inculcated, to Pole, and frequently 
maintained before Henry. “I he lord Cromwell,’’ Buys Gnrdiner, in one 
of his letters, 11 had once rut in the king’s head to take upon him to have 
“ his will and pleasure regarded for a law ; and thereupon I was called 
“ for at Hampton Court. And us he was very stout. Come on, my lord of 
** Winchester, qnolh he, answer the king here, but speak plainly and 
M directly, aud shrink not, man. Is not that, quoth he. that pleaseth the 
4 ‘ king, a law ? Have ye not that in the civil laws, quod principi placuit, 
" &c. ? 1 stood still, and wondered in my mind to what conclusion this 
"would tend. The king saw me musing, and with gentle earnestness 
" said, Answer him whether it be so or no. I would nut answer the lord 
u Cromwell, but delivered my speech to the king, and told him. that I had 
“ read of kings that had their will alwuys recened for luw \ but that the 
•* form of his reign to make the law his will was more sure and quiet : and 
'* by this form of government ye be established, quoth I, and it is agree- 
" able with the nature of your people. If you begin a new manner of 
M policy, how it mAy frame no man can tell. The king turned his back, 
" and left the matter.” Foxe, ii 65. 

f Stat. of Realm, ill. 726. Morillac, in his account of it to the king of 
France, says Laquelle chose, Sire, a este accorde avec grandes difflcultez, 
qui ont este ilebattues long terns en leurs assemblies, et avec peu de con- 
tentment, par ce qu’on voit de ceux qui y ont prete leur contentment 
Apod le Grand, ii, 206. 
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tioo on the Thames. Two gallies, decorated the one 
with the royal, the other with the pontifical arms, met 
on the river; a stubborn conflict ensued: at length 
the royalists boarded their antagonist ; and the figures 
of the pope and the different cardinals were successively 
thrown into the water, amidst the acclamations of the 
king, of his court, and of his citizens*. 

Notwithstanding these appearances, Cnmwell, when 
he considered his real situation, discovered abundant 
cause for alarm. Henry in public had affected to treat 
him always with neglect, sometimes with insult : but 
these affronts he had Jorne with patience, knowing that 
they proceeded not from displeasure on the part of the 
king, but from unwillingness to have it thought that he 
stood in need of the services of the minister. Now, 
however, it was plain that the ancient doctrines had as- 
sumed a decided ascendency in the royal mind: the 
statute of the six articles had been enacted contrary to 
his wish, and, as far as he dared disclose himself, con- 
trary to his advice; his friends were disgraced and 
dispirited ; his enemies active in pursuit of the king’s 
favour; and it was useless for him to seek support from 
the ancient nobility, who had long borne his superior 
elevation with real though dissembled impatience. In 
these circumstances he turned his eyes towards the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, with whom he had long 
maintained a friendly though clandestine correspond- 
ence ; but the plan which he adopted to retrieve his 
credit semd only, from the capricious disposition of 
the king, to accelerate his downfal. 

Henry had been a widower more than two years. In 
1537 J ane Seymour, his third queen, bore him a male Oct 
child, afterwards Edward VI., and in less than a fort- 12- 
night expired. His grief for her loss, if he were capable Oct. 
of feeling such grief, seemed to be absorbed in joy for 24. 

i * tt waj, lays Marillas, un jeu da pauvre grace, et de jnolndre invention. 
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the birth of a son * ; and in the very next month he 
solicited the hand of Marie, the duchess dowager of 
Longueville. He was enamoured with her gentleness, 
her mental acquirements, and above all, with the large* 
ness of her person ; not that he had seen her himself, 
but that he gave full credit to a confidential agent, who 
had artfully insinuated himself into her family. Marie, 
however, preferred a more youthful lover, James, king 
of Scotland; but Henry would admit of no refusal, nor 
believe the king of France, who assured him that she was 
contracted to James. During five months he persecuted 
her with his suit, and when she sailed from the shores 
1538 . of France to join her husband, betrayed his chagrin by 
Jan. refusing her permission to land at Dover, and travel 
through his dominions. A daughter of Vendome was 
then offered : but Henry deemed it beneath him to take 
for wife a woman who had been previously rejected by 
his nephew of Scotland ; and he was prevented from 
marrying one of the two sisters of Marie, because 
Francis would not gratify his caprice by exhibiting them 
before him at Calais, and allowing him to make his 
choice +. 

Under these repeated disappointments, he was the 
more ready to listen to the suggestions of Cromwell, 
who proposed to him Anne, sister of the reigning duke 
of Cleves. It was at a time when his jealousy had been 
alarmed by the intelligence of an intended interview at 
Paris, between Francis and Charles ; and he deemed 
it of importance to form a closer connexion with those 
princes, who, like himself, had defied the enmity of the 

' * To Francis, who had congratulated him on the birth of a son, he 
announced her death in the following unfeeling manner; "11 ascmble 
" bon a la divine providence, de mesle.r celte ma grande joye avec l’ama- 
** situde du trespiis de celle qui m’uvoit apporte ce bonheur. De la main 
u de votre bon irere, Henry, ’’ Le Grand, li 185. 

f Disant qu’il semble qu’ou veuille par dels fain* des femmes comme de 
leurs guilledins, qui est <*n assembler une bonne quuntite et les faire trotter 
tmqx prendre celuy qui ira le plus a raise. Lettre a M. de Castillou, apud 
Le Grand, iiL 638. 
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court of Rome. The English envoys reported to the king 
that Anne was both tall and portly, qualifications which 
he deemed essential in his wife ; of her beauty he was 
satisfied by a flattering portrait from the pencil of Hans 
Holbein*; and his assent to their union was readily 
obtained by a splendid embassy from the German 
princes. On the day on which Anne was expected to Dec. 
land at Dover, the king rode in disguise to meet her at 31. 
Rochester, that he might steal a first glance, and, as he 
expressed it, “ might nourish love.” His disappoint- 
ment was evident. She was indeed tall and large, as 1540. 
his heart could wish : but her features, though regular, 
were coarse, her manners ungraceful, her figure ill pro- *' 
portioned. He shrunk back, and took time to compose 
himself before he was announced. As she bent her 
knee, he raised her up, and saluted her ; but he could 
not prevail on himself to converse with her, or to deliver 
the presents which he had brought, and after a few 
minutes, retiring to his chamber, sent for the lords, 
who had accompanied herl 1 . The next morning he 
hastened back to Greenwich: a council was summoned ; 
and Cromwell received orders to devise some expedient 
to interrupt the marriage. Two days passed in fruitless 
consultation* the princess was required to swear that 
she was not pre-engaged to any other person ; her con- 
ductors were subjected to repeated interrogatories ; and 
the king at length, unprovided with any reasonable 
excuse, and afraid of adding the German princes to his 
other enemies, after the passionate exclamation, “ Is 
“ there no other remedy, but that I must needs against 
“ my will put my neck into the noose ?” was persuaded 
by Cromwell to submit to the ceremony. They cohabited 

• He painted both Anne and bet plater Emily, that the king might 
make hia choice. Herb. 231. Ellis, ii. 132. 

t " He was marvaillously n stoned and abashed.” He sent the presents 
the next morning. \iz. a part lft, gable skins to weur round the neck, and 
a muffle)' turred. with as cold a message us might lie. Strype, i. 307* On 
the ring which he gave her wus inscribed the to. lowing allusion to the fate 
of Anue Boleyn : “ God Bend me well to kepe.” Lose Icy MSS. 
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June for some months : but Anne had none of those arts or 
6a qualifications which might have subdued the antipathy 
of her husband. He spoke only English or French; 
she knew no other language than German. He was 
passionately fond of music ; she could neither play nor 
sing. He wished his consort to excel in the different 
amusements of his court ; she possessed no other ac- 
quirements than to read, and write, and sew with her 
needle. His aversion increased ; he found fault with 
her person ; persuaded himself that she was of a per- 
verse and sullen disposition ; and openly lamented his 
fate in being yoked for life with so disagreeable a com- 
panion *. 

This unfortunate marriage had already shaken the 
credit of Cromwell : liis fall was hastened by a theolo- 
1540. gical quarrel between Dr. Baines, one of his dependents, 
Feb. and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. In a sermon 
14* at St. Paul’s cross, the prelate had severely censured 
the presumption of those preachers who, in opposition 
to the established creed, inculcated the Lutheran tenet 
Feb. of justification by faith without works. A fortnight 
later, Dr. Barnes, an ardent admirer of Luther, boldly 
defended the condemned doctrine from the same pulpit, 
and indulged in a scurrilous invective against the bishop. 
The king summoned the preacher before himself and a 
commission of divines, discussed with him several points 
of controverted doctrine, prevailed on him to sign a re- 
cantation, and enjoined him to preach on the same 
subject a second time on the first Sunday after Easter. 
April Barnes affected to obey. He read his recantation before 
4. the audience, publicly asked pardon of Gardiner, and 
then, proceeding with his sermon, maintained in still 
stronger terms the very doctrine which he had recanted. 
Irritated by this insult, the king committed him to the 
Tower, with Garret and Jerome, two preachers who, 

• g$e the depositions of the king and Cromwell in Burnet, i. Rec. 193— 
197, and of several lords in Strype, i. Rec. 307—315, and the letter of 
Wotton, Ellis, il 122. 
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placed in similar circumstances, had thought proper to 
follow his example *. 

It was generally believed that Henry’s resentment 
against Barnes would beget suspicions of the orthodoxy 
of the minister, by whom Barnes had hitherto been pro- 
tected; and so confidently did Cromwell’s enemies anti- 
cipate his disgrace, that his two principal offices, those 
of vicar-general and keeper of the privy seal, were 
already, according to report, shared between Tunstall 
bishop of Durham, and Clarke bishop of Bath, prelates 
of the old learning, who had lately been introduced into 
the council +. The king, however, subdued or dissem- 
bled his suspicions ; and, to the surprise of the public, 
Cromwell, at the opening of parliament, took his usual April 
seat in the house of lords, and delivered a royal message. 12* 
It was, he said, with sorrow and displeasure that his 
majesty beheld the religious dissensions which divided 
the nation; that on the one hand presumption and 
liberty of the flesh, on the other attachment to ancient 
errors and superstitions, had generated two factions, 
which reciprocally branded each other with the oppro- 
brious names of papists and heretics ; that both abused 
the indulgence which of his great goodness the king had 
granted them, of reading the Scriptures in their native 
tongue, these to introduce error, those to uphold super- 
stition ; and that to remedy such evils, his majesty had 
appointed two committees of prelates and doctors, one 
to set forth a pure and sincere declaration of doctrine, 
the other to determine what ceremonies ought to be 
retained, wbat to be abolished ; had strictly commanded 
the officers of the crown, with the judges and magis- 
trates, to put in execution the laVs already made . 
respecting religion ; and now required the aid of the two 
houses to enact penalties against those who should 


♦Foxe.ii. 441-443. Hall, 841. Burnet, i. £96. Rec.iii. No. xxiL 
X Le Grand, i. 285. 
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treat with irreverence, or explain rashly and errone- 
ously, the holy Scriptures * * * § . 

The vicar-general now seemed to monopolize the 
royal favour. He had obtained a grant of thirty manors 
April belonging to suppressed monasteries ; the title of earl of 
*'* Bssex was revived in his favour ; t and the office of 
lord chamberlain was added to his other appointments. 
He continued as usual to conduct in parliament the 
18. business of the crown. He introduced two bills, vest- 
ing the property of the knights hospitallers in the king, 
and settling a competent jointure on the queen ; and he 
May procured from the laity the almost unprecedented sub- 
29. sidy of four-tenths and fifteenths, besides ten per cent 
on their income from lands, and five per cent on their 
goods ; and from the clergy a grant of two-tenths, and 
twenty per cent on their monies for two years J. So 
far indeed was he from apprehending the fate which 
awaited him, that he committed to the Tower the bishop 
of Chichester and Dr. Wilson, on a charge of having 
relieved prisoners confined for refusing the oath of 
supremacy, and threatened with the royal displeasure 
his chief opponents, the duke of Norfolk, and the bishops 
of Durham, Winchester, and Bath}. 

But Henry in the mean time had ascertained that 
Barnes was the confidential agent of Cromwell ; that he 
had been employed in secret missions to Germany ; and 
that he had been the real negociator of the late mar- 
riage with Anne of Cleves. Hence the king easily per- 
suaded himself that the insolence of the agent arose 
from confidence in the protection of the patron ; that 
his vicar-general, instead of watching over the purity of 
the faith, had beerf the fautor of heretics ; and that his 


* Journals, 129. 

f The last earl, Henry Uourchier, had been killed by a full from his 
horse, March 12, 1340. Stowe, 379. 

t Wilk. Con. 830. 863. St. or Realm, iiL 812. 

§ Le Grand, L 286. See also a letter from the bishop of Chichester in 
r the Tower to Cranmer, dated June 7. in Strype, L Rec. 237. 
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own domestic happiness had been sacrificed by his 
minister to the interests of a religious faction. He now 
recollected that when he proposed to send Anne back to 
her brother, he had been dissuaded by Cromwell ; and 
he moreover concluded, from the sudden change in her 
behaviour, that his intention of procuring a divorce had 
been betrayed to her by the same minister *. The earl 
seems to have had no suspicion of his approaching fate. June 
On the morning of the tenth of June he attended in his 10* 
place in the house of lords ; at three the same afternoon 
he was arrested at the council board on a charge of high 
treason +. The offences of which he was afterwards ac- 
cused may be ranged under three heads. As minister, 
it was said, that he had received bribes, and encroached 
on the royal authority by issuing commissions, dis- 
charging prisoners, pardoning convicts, and granting 
licenses for the exportation of prohibited merchandize ; 
as vicar-general he was charged with having betrayed 
his duty by not only holding heretical opinions himself, 
but also by protecting heretical preachers, and pro- 
moting the circulation of heretical books ; and lastly, to 
fix on him the guilt of treason, it was alleged, that on one 
particular occasion he had expressed a resolution to fight 
against the king, if it were necessary, in support of his 
religious opinions {. He was confronted at his request 
with his accusers in presence of the royal commissioners, 
but was refused the benefit of a public trial before his 
peers {. The court preferred to proceed against him 

# Croru" ell acknowledged that lie had adviBfld the change in her con* 
duct ; but dollied that he lmd done bo utter the king had confided his 
secret to him. See his letter in Burnet, iii. llec. 161. 
f Journals, 143. 

t Burnet, Rec. iii. No. 16. Mount was instructed to inform the German 
princeB that Cromwell had threatened to strike a dagger into the heart of 
the man who should oppose the Reformation t which was interpreted to 
mean the king. Burnet, iii. 162. 

S See the duke of Norfolk’s letter, Burnet, Iii. Records, 74 It is re* 
markable that Cromwell was the first who perished in consequence of hie 
own practice. He had first introduced condemnation by act of attainder, 
without trial, in the case of the countess of Salisbury; but she was still 
alive, and was not executed till the year alter the execution of Cromwell. 

In the same letter the duke tells us that Catherine Howard, though hi* 
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by bill of attainder ; a most iniquitous measure, but of 
which he had no right to complain, as he had been the 
first to employ it against others. Cranmer alone ven- 
tured to interpose in his behalf : but his letter to the 
king was penned with his usual timidity and caution, 
rather enumerating the past services of Cromwell, than 
attempting to vindicate him from the charge on which 
he had been arrested *. Five days later the archbishop 
June deemed it prudent to go along with the stream, and on 
19. the second and third readings gave his vote in favour of 
the attainder. The bill passed through the house of 
lords, and probably through the house of commons, 
without a dissentient voice t. 

The disgrace of Cromwell was quickly followed by the 
divorce of the queen. On the first communication oi 
Henry’s intention she fainted to the griund : but re- 
covering herself, was persuaded by degrees to submit the 
question to the decision of the clergy, and to be satisfied 
with the new title of the king’s adopted sister. In the 
council several consultations were held, and different 
resolutions were taken. At first great reliance had been 
placed on a precontract of marriage between the princess 
and the marquess of Lorraine : but when, it was con- 
sidered that both parties were children at the time, and 
had never since ratified the act of their parents, this 
plea was abandoned ; and it was determined to rest the 
king’s case on the misrepresentation which had been 
made to him as to her person, and the want of consent 
July on his part both at the celebration, and ever since the 
6* celebration of the marriage J . In pursuance of this 
plan the chancellor, the archbishop, and four other peers 
successively addressed the house of lords. It had been 

niece, was his great enemy; an assertion which does not confirm the tup- 
HO«l*>a of Hume, that he employed her to ruiu Cromwell by her insinua' ' 
lWna to Henry. * Herbert, 519. 

t Journals, 146. The act-is published by Burnet, i. Records, iiL xvi. 
t Dr. Clarke had been sent to open the business to the duke of Cleves; 
and on his journey received no fewer than three seta of instructions, each 
differing from the other. See Herbert, 530, 521. 
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their lot, they said, to be instrumental in negotiating 
the late marriage ; it was now their duty to state that 
from more recent information they doubted its validity. 

In such a case, where the succession to the crown was 
concerned, too great security could not be obtained; 
wherefore they moved that all the particulars should, 
with the royal permission, be laid before the clergy in 
convocation, and their decision as to the validity or 
invalidity of She marriage should be required. A depu- 
tation was next requested and obtained from the lower 
house ; and the temporal lords and commoners proceed- 
ing to the palace, humbly solicited the king's permission 
to submit to his consideration a subject of great delicacy 
and importance. Henry assented, being aware that they 
would propose to him nothing which was unreasonable 
or unjust. Having heard their petition from the mouth 
of the chancellor he replied ; that it was indeed an im- 
portant question ; but that he could refuse nothing to 
the estates of the realm ; that the clergy were learned 
and pious, and would, he had no doubt, come to an up- 
right decision ; and that, as far as regarded himself, he 
was ready to answer any question which might be put to 
him ; for he had no other object in view, but the glory 
of God, the welfare of the realm, and the triumph of 
truth *. 

By the convocation the inquiry was referred to a com- July 
mittee, consisting of the two archbishops, of four bishops, 7* 
and eight divines ; who either found the materials ready 
to their hands, or were urged to extraordinary diligence 
by the known wish of the monarch. To receive depo- 
sitions t, to examine witnesses, to discuss the merits of 
the case, to form their report, and to obtain the appro- 
bation of the whole body, was the work of but two short 

• Lords’ Journals, p. 163. It ii amusing that the whole of this farce is 
described, just as it was afterwards acted, in a letter from the council to 
Clarke, dated July 3, three days before it took place. Herb. 521. 

t They have been published, partly by Burnet, i Rec. 19a 197. and 
partly by Strype, L Rec. 307—315. 
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J uly.daya. Not a voice was heard in favour of the marriage : 
it was unanimously pronounced void on the following 
grounds : — 

1°. There was no certainty that the alleged pre-con- 
tract between Anne and the marquess of Lorraind had 
been revoked in due form of law ; and in consequence 
the validity of her subsequent marriage with Henry was, 
and the legitimacy of her issue by him would be, doubt- 
ful. 

2°. The king had required that this difficulty should 
be removed previously to his marriage. It might be 
considered as an indispensable condition; whence it 
was inferred that as the condition had failed, the mar- 
riage, which depended on that condition, must be void. 

3°. It was contended thpt, if Henry had selected 
Anne for his wife, he bad been deceived by exaggerated 
accounts of her beauty : if he had solemnized his nup- 
tials with her, he had been compelled by reasons of state; 
but he had never given that real consent which was 
necessary to impart force to the contract, either by any 
internal act of the will during the ceremony, or after 
the ceremony by the consummation of the marriage. It 
is not possible that such arguments could satisfy the 
reason of the members. From the benefit of the two 
first Henry had excluded himself by his own act in pro- 
ceeding to the celebration of the ceremony ; and the last, 
were it admitted in its full extent, would at once deprive 
of force every treaty between sovereigns. But the 
clergy in convocation, like the lords and commons in 
parliament, were the obsequious slaves of their master. 
The first decided in obedience to his will ; the second 

13. passed an act confirming that decision ; and then assi- 
milating the marriage of Henry with Anne to his for- 
mer marriages with his first and second queens, they 
subjected to the penalties of treason every man who 
should by writing, imprinting, or any exterior act, word 
or deed, directly or indirectly, accept, believe, or judge, 
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that it was lawful and valid *. The German princess 
—she had neither friend nor adviser— submitted without 
complaint to her lot. By Henry’s command she sub- 
scribed a letter to him, in which she was made to admit 
the non consummation of the marriage, and to acquiesce July 
in the judgment of the convocation. But the letter was *** 
written in English; and it was possible that subse- 
quently, as Henry expressed it, “ she might play the 
woman,** revoking her assent, and pleading in justifica- 
tion her ignorance of the language. She was, therefore, 
assailed with presents from the king, and with advice 
from his commissioners : a version of her former letter 
in German, and a letter to her brother written in the 
same language, and containing the same admissions, 
were laid before her ; and she was induced to copy both 
with her own hand, and to forward them to those to 16 . 
whom they were addressed +. He then demanded back 
the ring which he had given to her at their marriage, 
and on the receipt of it professed himself satisfied. They 
now called each other brother and sister, and a yearly 
income of three thousand pounds, with the palace of 
Richmond for her residence, amply indemnified the 
degraded queen for the loss of a capricious and tyranni- 
cal husband $. 

The session was now hastening to a close, and little 
progress had been made by the committees appointed at 
the recommendation of Cromwell, to frame a declaration 
of doctrine for the belief, and an order of ceremonies 
for the worship, of the English church. To give the 
authority of parliament to their subsequent labours, it 
was enacted that such ordinances as they or the whole 

• Wilk. Con. iii. 850-855. Stat of Realm, iii. 781. 

t State Pap. 1. 635—646. Henry attached great importance to the Ger- 
man letters. " Oneless he writes to the duke of Suffolk, “ these letters 
" be obteyned, all shall remayn uncerteyo, upon a woman’s promise that 
" she wtlbe no woman ; the accomplissement whereof in her behalf is as 
M difficile in the refrayning of a woman's will upon occasion, as in chaung- 
" log of her womanyash nature, which is impossible." Ibid., 640. 

t Rym. xiv. 710, Her income was made to depend on her remaining 
within the realm. Ibid. She died at Chelsea, July 16,1557. See her 
will, in which she professes to die a catholic, in Excep. Hist. 295. 

x 2 
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clergy of England should afterwards publish with the 
advice and approbation of the king, should be fully 
believed, obeyed, and performed, under the penalties to 
be therein expressed. At the same time the rigour of 
the statute of the six articles was mitigated in that 
clause, which regarded the incontinence of priests or 
nuns ; and forfeiture of lands and goods was substituted 
in place of the penalty of death *. 

From the moment of his arrest, Cromwell had la- 
boured without ceasing to save his life. He denied 
with the strongest asseverations that he was a traitor, or 
a sacrainentary, or a heretic ; he admitted that he had 
occasionally transgressed the limits of his authority, but 
pleaded in excuse the number of the offices which he 
held, and the impropriety of troubling at every moment 
the royal ear ; he descended w*th seeming cheerfulness 
to every submission, every disclosure which was required 
of him; he painted in striking colours his forlorn and 
miserable condition, and solicited for mercy in terms the 
most pathetic, and perhaps more abject than became his 
character t. Unfortunately among his papers had been 
found his clandestine correspondence with the princes 
July of Germany $ : the king would listen to no plea in 
24. favour of a man who had betrayed his confidence to 
strangers ; and on the fourth day after the hill of at- 
26. tainder had received the royal assent he was led to exe- 
cution. On the scaffold he asked pardon of his sove- 
reign, and admitted that he had been seduced by the 
spirit of error ; but protested that he had returned to 
the truth, and should die in the profession of the catholic 
iaith, meaning probably that faith which was now esta- 
blished by law }. If a tear were shed at his death, it 

• Si 32 Hen. VIT1. 10. 26. 

t See his letters to Henry. Burnet, i. Rec. 193. Hi. Ree. 161. The reader 
will be astonished at the number of oaths, &c. with which he maintains 
his innocence. " May God confound him, may the vengeance of God 
light upon him, may all the devils in hell confound him,” and similar 
Imprecations continually recur. 
t Marillac, apud le Grand, ii. 215, 

i Hail, 842, Stowe 680. His 1 speech, like others on similar occasions, 
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was in secret, and by the preachers who had been 
sheltered under his protection. The nobility rejoiced to 
be freed from the control of a man, who by cunning and 
servility had raised himself from the Bhop of a fuller to 
the highest seat in the 1 louse of lords ; the friends of the 
church congratulated themselves on the fall of its most 
dangerous enemy ; and the whole nation considered his 
blood as an atonement for the late enormous and impo- 
litic tax, imposed at a time when the king had iucurred 
no extraordinary expense, and when the treasury was 
filled, or supposed to be filled, with the spoils of the sup- 
pressed monasteries. 

Two days later the citizens were summoned to behold 
an execution of a more singular description. By law 
the catholic and the protestant were now placed on an 
equal footing in respect to capital punishment. If to 
admit the papal supremacy was treason, to reject the 
papal creed was heresy. The one could be expiated 
only by the halter and the knife: the other led the 
offender to the stake and the fagot. It was in vain 
that the German reformers pleaded in favour of their 
English brethren ; and that Melanctlion in a long letter 
presumed to question the royal infallibility. The king 
continued to hold with a steady hand the balance be- 
tween the two parties. During the parliament Powel, 
Abel, and Featherstone had been attainted for denying 
the supremacy; Barnes, Garret and Jerome for main- 
taining heterodox opinions*. They were now coupled, July 
catholic and protestant, on the same hurdles; drawn 30. 


left his guilt or innocence as problematical as before. He came to die. 
not to clear himself. He thunked God for having brought him to that 
death for his offences s for he hud always been a sinner. He lud offended 
his prince, for which he asked forgiveness, and God, of whom he prayed oil 
present to ask forgiveness for him. 

•These three did nut raaint-iin any dootrines against the six articles, 
i j 6 m,i y fr° n ' their recuutution), that the man who lias been 
justified, cannot fall fiom grace, that God is the author of sin. that it is 
not necessary to pardon offences, that good works are not profitable to 
salvation, and that the laws are not to bo obeyed for conscience' sake. 
Am the recantation, Burnet, i. Rec. iii. No. xxiL. 
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together from the Tower to Smith field, and while the 
former were hanged and quartered as traitors, the latter 
were consumed in the flames as heretics. Still, if we 
consider the persecuting policy of the age, and the san- 
guinary temper of the king, we shall perhaps find that 
from this period fewer persons suffered than might 
have been expected. The commissions, indeed* which 
Cromwell had mentioned at the opening of parliament, 
were issued, inquests were taken, and informations laid 
but terror had taught men to suppress their real senti- 
ments ; and of those whose imprudence brought them 
under suspicion, the least guilty were dismissed on their 
recognisances for each other; and most of the rest 
embraced the benefit of abjuration granted by the law *. 

Henry did not long remain a^idower after his divorce 
from Anne of Cleves. The loids humbly besought him, 
as he tendered the welfare of his people, to venture on a 
fifth marriage, in the hope that God would bless him 
with more numerous Issue ; and within a month Cathe- 
Aug. vine, daughter to the late lord Edmund Howard, and 
8. niece to the duke of Norfolk, appeared at court with the 
title of queen. Catherine had been educated under the 
care of the dowager duchess of Norfolk, and first at- 
tracted the royal notice at a dinner given by the bishop 
of Winchester. She possessed nothing of that port and 
dignity which Henry had hitherto required. But her 
figure, though Bmall, was regular ; her manner easy and 
graceful, and “ by a notable appearance of honour, 

* cleanness, and maidenly behaviour she won the king’s 
heart t. For more than twelve months he lavished on 
her tokens of his affection : but the events, to which she 
owed her elevation, had rendered the reformers her ene- 
mies, and a discovery, which they made during her 
absence with the king in his progress as far as York, 

t • During the remainder of Henry’* reign, Foxe reckon* ten protestauts, 
Dodd fourteen catholics, who suffered, alter those mentioned above. 

t Letter of Council in Herb. 633. She is called parvissima puella. 
(Burnet, iii. 1470 What then was the age of this very little girl ? 
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enabled them to recover their former ascendency, and 
deprived the young queen of her influence aud her life*. 

A female, who had been one of her companions under 
her grandmother's roof, but was now married in Essex, 
had stated to Lascelles, her brother, that to her know- 
ledge, Catherine had admitted to her bed, “on an 
hundred nights,” a gentleman of the name of Dereham, 
at that time page to the duchess. Lascelles — at whose 
instigation, or through what motive is unknown — car- 
ried this most extraordinary talc to archbishop Cranmer. 
Cranmer consulted his friends the chancellor and the 
lord Hertford; and all three determined to secure the 
person of Lascelles, and to keep the matter secret till 
the return of the royal party. Henry aud Catherine Oct. 
reached Hampton Court against the feast of All Saints: ~9> 
on that day “ the king received his maker, and gave fl ov . 

“ him most hearty thanks for the good life he led and 1. 

“ trusted to lead with his wifet:” on the next, whilst he Nov. , 
was at mass, the archbishop delivered into his hands a *2. 
paper containing the information obtained m his absence. 

He read it with feelings of pain and distrust: an inquiry 
into its truth or falsehood was immediately ordered: 
first Lascelles was examined ; then his sister in the 
country ; next Dereham himself; and afterwards several 
other persons. All this while Catherine was kept in 
ignorance of the danger which threatened her: but one 
morning the king left the court ; and the council, wait- 
ing on her in a body, informed her of the charge which 10. 
had been made against lier. She denied it in their pre- 
sence with loud protestations of innocence : but on their 
departure fell into fits, and appeared frantic through 
grief and terror. To soothe her mind, the archbishop 
brought her au assurance of mercy from Henry ; and, 

• I am aware that there is no direct evidence of any plot: but, if it be 
considered wiili whom the allowing inquiry originated, aud with what art 
it was conducted, it is difficult to resist the suspicion of a political intrigue, 
having for its object to i fleet the downfai of the dominant party, by pro* 
earing, not iuileed the death, but the divorce of the queen. 

t Letter of Council, Ibid. 
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repeating bis visit in the evening, when she was more 
tranquil, artfully drew from her a promise to reply to 
his questions “ faithfully and truly, as she would answer 
“ at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she 
“ made at her baptism, and by the sacrament which she 
*' received on All Hallows day last past.” Under this 
solemn adjuration she admitted that, notwithstanding 
the precautions taken by the duchess, Dereham had 
been in the habit of coming at night or early in the 
morning to the apartment allotted to the females ; that 
he brought with him wine and fruit for their entertain- 
ment; that he often behaved with great freedom and 
rudeness, and that on three occasions he had offered 
Nov. violence to her person. This was the result of two exa- 
12' minations, in which Cranmer laboured to procure some 
evidence of a pre-contract between Catherine and Dere 
ham. Had he succeeded, she might have saved her life 
by submitting to a divorce : but the unfortunate queen 
deprived herself of this benefit by constantly maintaining 
that no promise had been made, and that “ al that 
“ Derame dyd unto her, was of his importune forcement 
“ and in a maner violence, rather than of her fre consent 
“and wil* ” 

The following day the judges and counsellors assembled 
in the star-chamber, where the chancellor announced 
to them the presumed guilt of the queen, read in support 
of the charge select passages from the evidence already 
procured, and intimated in addition that more important 
disclosures were daily expected +. At Hampton Court 
the same course was followed in the presence of all per- 
sons of “ gentle birth,” male and female, who had been 
retained in her service. Catherine herself was removed 
13. to Sion house, where two apartments were reserved ex- 

* See the archbishop's letter to the king in State Pap. 1. 691 Her 
confession in Burnet. App. lxxi. and the letter in Herb. 532. 
i + He suppressed all the passages which might be construed in favour of 
pre contract, and that because “ they might serve for her defence.** 

State Pap. 692. 694. It was now the king’s intention to proceed against 
her for adultery, which was incompatible with a pre-contract. 
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clusively for her accommodation, and orders were given 
that she should be treated with the respect due to her 
rank. In anticipation of her attainder tlie king had 
already taken possession of all her personal property : 
but he was graciously pleased to allow her six changes of 
apparel, and six French hoods with edgings of gold- 
smiths* work, but without pearl or diamond*.** 

If there was no pre-contract between Catherine and 
Dereham, nothing but her death could dissolve the 
marriage between her and the king. Hence it became 
necessary to prove her guilty of some capital oifence : 
and with this view a rigorous inquiry was set on foot 
respecting her whole conduct since she became queen. 

It was now discovered that not only had she admitted 
Dereham to her presence, but had employed him to 
perform for her the office of secretary ; and that at 
Lincoln, during the progress, she had allowed Culpepper, 
a maternal relation and gentleman of the privy chamber, 
to remain in company with her and lady Rochford from 
eleven at night till two in the morning. The judges 
were consulted, who replied, that considering the per- 
sons implicated, these facts, if proved, formed a satisfac- 
tory presumption that adultery had been committed. 

On this and no better proof, the two unfortunate gentle- Nov. 
men were tried, and found guilty of high treason. Their 30. 
lives were spared for ten days, with the hope of extorting 
from them additional information respecting the guilt of 
the queen. But they gave none, probably had none to 
give. Dereham was hanged and quartered ; Culpepper, Dec, 
out of regard to his family, was beheaded t. 1 0. 

But these were not the only victims. The king’s 
resentment was extended to all those individuals who 
had been, or might have been, privy to the intimacy 


• State Papers, 695. 

t Ibid, 701. It has been sometimes said that boih confessed the adul- 
tery. But or that there is no proof; and it cannot be doubted that, if it 
th ® |r confession would have been distinctly stated in the bill of 
attainder, as the best evidence of their crime. That it is false, as far aa 
regards DcreUam, will' be plain from the next note. 
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between Catherine and Dereham in the .house of the 
duchess. He argued that, contrary to their duty* they 
had allowed their sovereign to marry a woman guilty of 
incontinence ; they had thus exposed his honour to dis- 
grace, his life to danger from the intercourse which 
might afterwards take place between her and her para- 
mour; and had therefore, hy their silence, committed 
an offence amounting at least to misprision of treason. 
On this charge the duchess herself with her daughter 
Dec. the countess of Bridgewater*, the lord William Howard 
9. and his wife, and nine other persons of inferior rank 
in the service of the duchess, were committed to the 
’ Tower; where the royal commissioners laboured by 
frequent and separate examinations, hy menaces and 
persuasion, and, in one instance at least, by the applica- 
tion of torture, to draw from them the admission that 
they had been privy to Catherine’s incontinence them- 
selves, and the charge of such privacy in their com- 
panions. The duchess and her daughter, who persisted 
in the denial of any knowledge or even suspicion of 
misconduct in their young relative, were reserved, in 
punishment of their obstinacy, to be dealt with by 
the justice of parliament : the commoners were brought 
Dec. to trial on the same day : among whom all the females 
22. confessed the offence with many tears and supplications 
for mercy : the lord William boldly put himself on his 
country, but was induced by the court to withdraw his 
plea before the conclusion : his fellow prisoner, Dam- 
port, refusing to follow his example, was tried and found 
guilty. All were condemned to forfeiture and perpetual 
imprisonment . 

* The duchess had taken some papers out of Dereham’s trunks in her 
house. Henry was so irritated, that lie charged her with treasou : the judg® 8 
dissented : he replied that there was as much reason to convict ner of 
treason as tiieie nad b*»en to convict Derelium. " They cannot say that 
m they have any learning to mnynteign that they have a better ground to 
"make Deram’s case treuson, and to presume that his comyng agayn to the 

ff Queeue’s servyce was toau ill intent of the renovation of his former 

" noughtie lif, then they have in this case to presume that the brekyne of 

** the coffres was to th’inient to conceile letters of treason." Stat. Pap. 700. 

f Ibid. 726. “ We have finished our worke thit duye moche to his 
0 raajeates honor!" that is, we have procured the conviction of all <he 
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For some time we have lost sight of Catherine : at 
the beginning of the year we meet with her again at 
Sion house, with a parliament sitting, and a sweeping 1540, 
bill of attainder before it, including both the queen and Jan. 
all her companions in misfortune. If we consider that ^ * 
the attainder against her could be sustained only on the 
ground of adultery, we shall not be surprised that the 
lords sought to learn from her what she could say to that 
particular charge. For this purpose they appointed a 
committee to wait on her with Henry’s permission, and Jan 
to exhort her to speak the truth without fear or rcserva- 28. 
tion ; to remember that the king was merciful, as the 
laws were just ; and to be persuaded that the establish- 
ment of her innocence would afford joy, and that even 
the knowledge of the truth would afford relief to the 
mind of her husband. But of this the privy council dis- 
approved : another plan was proposed ; and after some p eb 
delay the bill was read again, hastened through the two 6. * 
houses, and brought to the lords by the chancellor signed 
by the king, witfUhe great seal appended to it. Whilst Feb. 
the officer proceeded to summon the attendance of the 11- 
commons, the duke of Suffolk with some others re- 
ported, that they had waited on the queen, who “ ac- 
“ knowledged her offence against God, the king, and the 
“ nation,” expressed a hope that her faults might not be 
visited on her brothers and family, and begged as a last 
favour that she might divide a part of her clothes among 
her maids *. By this time the commons had arrived, 

accused. From these letters it appears that the moment on individual 
was committed, the kilims officers discharged his household, and seised 
Iub clothes, furniture, money, jewels and cuttle, that they might be secured 
fur the crown in the event of his attainder : that no time was lost in bring- 
ing him to trial, because, if he died before conviction, the king would lose 
the forfeiture ; that in the present cose the accused were indicted almost 
immediately, 11 that the parliament might have better crownde tocon- 
fyske wicyrgcKMl.li-s, ifuuy of them should chaw nee before tbeyre atteyn- 
dour to die, (ibid. /03) and that the proofs brought at the trial consisted 
or copies of confessions made by others, aud the testimonies of the com- 
musiouers themselves. Thus nt the trials of the lord William aud Dam- 
port, the witnesses examined were not persons originally acquainted with 
the tacts, but the master of the rolls, the attorney and solicitor general, 

. i£ ree of , tlie ^PS ■ counsel, who had taken the examinations. 

The reader will observe that in this confession, which la entered on 
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and the royal assent was immediately read in due form. 
Hie act attainted of treason the queen, Dereham and 
Culpepper as her paramours, and lady Rochford as aider 
and abettor ; and of misprision of treason both all those 
who had been convicted of concealment in court, and 
also the duchess of Norfolk and the countess of Bridge- 
water, though no legal proceedings whatsoever had been 
taken against them *. 

The tragedy was now drawing to a close. Catherine 
had already been conducted to the Tower: two days 
Feb. after the passing of the act she was led to execution, 
13. together with her companion, the lady Rochford. They 
appeared on the scaffold calm and resigned, bidding the 
spectators take notice that they suffered justly for “their 
“ offences against God fron^ their youth upward, and also 
44 against the king’s royal majesty very dangerously.” 
The meekness and piety of their demeanour seems to 
have deeply interested the only person present, who has 
transmitted to us any account of their last moments. 
44 Theyer sowles,” he writes, 44 I doubt not, be with God ; 
“for they made the moost godly and christyan’s end 
“ that ever was hard tell of, I thinke, since the world’s 
44 creation f.” 

To attaint without trial had of late become customary ; 
but to prosecute and punish for that which had not been 
made a criminal offence by any law, was hitherto unpre- 
cedented. To give, therefore, some countenance to 
these severities, it was enacted in the very t>ill of at- 

the journals (i. 176"). there is no direct mention of adultery, the only treason 
that Catherine was charged with having committed. Can we believe 
that, if she could have been brought to confess it, Suffolk would not have 
stated it broadly and unequivocally? Again, why was this statement 
withheld till the house had passed the bill; and, when it was made, why 
did not Suffolk wait lor the presence of the commons ? It is also singular 
that the statement of the earl of Southampton, who bad accompanied 
Suffolk to the queen, is omitted. The clerk has liegun the entry with 
these words, “ hoc eiium Adj miens;" but, unuccounUbly, adds nothing. 

• Journals, 1. 168. 171- 172. 176. Stat. of Realm, iv. 854. 

t Otwell Johnson's letter to hiB brother, in Ellis, ii. 126. In this con- 
fession on the scaffold the queen evades a second time all mention of the 
alleged adultery. Site employs the very same ambiguous and unsatis- 
fwtory language, which Suffolk had employed in urn bouse of lows. 
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tainder that every woman, about to be married to the 
king or any of his successors, not being a maid, should 
disclose her disgrace to him under the penalty of treason ; 
that all other persons knowing the fact and not dis- 
closing it, should be subject to the lesser penalty of mis- 
prision of treason ; and that the queen, or wife of the 
prince, who should move another person to commit 
adultery with her, or the person who should move her to 
commit adultery with him, should suffer as a traitor*. 

The king's attention was next directed to his duties 
as head of the church. He had formerly sanctioned the 
publication of anEnglish version of the Bible, and granted 
permission to all his subjects to read it at their leisure: 
but it had been represented to him, that even the autho- 
rized version was disfigured by unfaithful renderings, 
and contaminated with notes calculated to mislead the' 
ignorant and unwary; and that the indiscriminate 
lecture of the holy volumes had not only generated a 
race of teachers who promulgated doctrines the most 
strange and contradictory, but had taught ignorant men 
to discuss the meaning of the inspired writings in ale- 
houses and taverns, till, heated with controversy and 
liquor, they burst into injurious language, and provoked 
each other to breaches of the peace. To remedy the 1543* 
first of these evils it was enacted, .that the version of May 
Tyndal should be disused altogether as “ crafty, false, 
“and untrue," and that the authorized translation 
should be published without note or comment : to obviate 
the second, the permission of reading the Bible to others 


Could this be accidental? or was not that particular form enjoined by 
authority, that she might not seem to impeach the king’s justice.” On a 
xvmew of the original letters in the Slate-papers, of the act of attainder, 
and of the proceedings in parliament, I see no sufficient reason to thin k 
her guilty : and, if she was innocent, so also must have been the lady 
Hochford. Like her predecessor Anne Buleyn, she fell a victim to the 
Jealousy or resentment of a despotic husband : but iu one respect she has 
been more fortunate. The preservation of documents respecting her fate 
enables us to estimate the value of the proofs brought against hert our 
ignorance of those brought against Anne renders the question of her 
guilt or umooence more probl ematical. 

• Statof Realm, iv.83&. 
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in public was revoked; that of reading it to private 
families was confined to persons of the rank of lords or 
gentlemen; and that of reading it personally and in 
secret was granted only to men who were householders, 
and to females of noble or gentle birth. Any other 
woman, or any artificer, apprentice, journeyman, servant 
or labourer, who should presume to open the sacred 
volume, was made liable for each offence to one month’s 
imprisonment *. The king had already issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the possession of Tyndai’s or Cover- 
dale’s versions, or of any book cr manuscript containing 
matter contrary to the doctrine set forth by authority 
of parliament ; ordering all such books to be given up 
before the last day of August, that they might be burnt 
by order of the sheriff or tfie bishop ; and prohibiting 
the importation “ of any manner of Englishe booke 
“ concernyng any matter of Christin religion ” from 
parts beyond the sea t. 

It was not, however, the king’s intention to leave the 
flock committed to his charge without a competent 
supply of spiritual food. The reader will recollect that 
Cromwell in 1540 had announced the appointment of 
two committees of prelates and theologians to compose 
a new code of doctrine and ceremonies. Certain ques- 
tions had been proposed to each person separately, and 
their answers were collated and laid before the kingj. 

• St. Si Tien. VIII. 1. The king at the same time was authorized to 
make any alterations in this act, which ho might deem proper. 

| Chron. Cutal. SdiB. The persons whose writings are condemned by 
name are Frythc, Tyndall, Wield', Joye, ltoye, Basyle, llealu, Barnes, 
Coverdale, Tourneur, and Tracy. Ibid. 

X OF these answers some have been published ; others are to be found 
m the British Museum (Cleop. E. 5) Those by Grimmer prove that on 
every subject lie had made u greater pro iicieuey in the iiew learning th^n 
any of hiB coadjutors: but his opinion rt-speclingordcrs appears extremely 
singular, when we recollect that lie was archbishop of Canterbury. The 
king, he says, must have spiritual as well us civil officers, and of course 
has a right to appoint them: in the time of the apostles the people ap- 
pointed, because they had no Christian king, but occasionally accepted 
such as might bo recommended to Ihem by the apostles, " of their own 
“ voluntary will, and not for nuy superiority that the apostles had over 
" them:” in the appointment of bishops uud priests, as In that of civil offi- 
cers, some ceremonies ore to be used, “ not of necessity, but for good order 
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To make the new work as perfect as was possible, three 
years were employed : it was at last published with the 
title of u A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
“christned Man:*' and, to distinguish it from “the 
“Institution,” the former exposition of the same subject, 
it was called the King’s Book. It is more full, but teaches 
the same doctrines, with the addition of transubstantia- 
tion, and the sufficiency of communion under one kind. 1543. 
The new creed was approved by both houses of convo- April 
cation *; all writings or books in opposition to it were 30 - 
prohibited ; and by the archbishop it was ordered to be* 
published in every diocese, and studied and followed by 
every preacher t. From that period till the accession of 
the next sovereign, “ the King's Book” continued in be 
the only authorized standard of English orthodoxy. 


“ and seemly fashion nevertheless "lie, who Is appointed bishop or 
"priest, nuedeth no consecration by the Scripture ; tnr election or ap- 
“ pointing thereto is sufficient." Aware, howev. r, t‘ at it was difficult to 
reconcile these principles with the declaration which he had signed in the 
preceding year (Wilk. Con. iii. H32), or with such as he might be com- 
pelled to sign lit reader, lie very prudently added, " this is mine opinion 
" and sentence at this proscut: which nevertheless I do not temerariously 
" define, but refer the judgment thereof to your majesty.” Strype, 79. 
App. p. 48. 52. liurnet, i. Coll. p. 201. Collier, ii Re» ords, xlix. 

* Wilk. Con. iii. 868. As if it were meant to probe to the quick the sin- 
cerity of thu prdtrtes suspected of lruniug to the new doctrines, the chap- 
ters on the two obnoxious tenets of transubslantiation, and communion 
under one kind, were subjected to the revision and approbation of tie 
archbishop, and the bishops of Westminster, Salisbury, Rochester, and 
Hereford, three of whom were reformers. Per ipsos exposita exanimate, 
rt recoguita. Ibid. 

f Strype, 100. 
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Statutes respecting Wales — Transactions in Ireland— Negociution and 
War with Scotland— Rupture with France— Peace— Taxes— Deprecia 
tion of the Currency— Cranmer— Gardiner— King’s last I lliiess— Exe- 
cution of the Earl of Surrey— Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk— Death 
of Henry — His Character— Snbsenipncy of the Parliament— Doctrine 
of Passive Obedience— Servility of Religious Parties. 


That the reader might follow without interruption the 
progress of the Reformation in England, I have confined 
his attention in the precedifii pages to those occurrences 
which had an immediate tendency to quicken or restrain 
the spirit of religious innovation. The present chapter 
will be devoted to matters of foreign and domestic- 
policy : 1°. The extension of the English jurisprudence 
throughout the principality of Wales: 2°. The rebel- 
lion and pacification of Ireland : 3°. The negociations 

and hostilities between the crowns of England and 
Scotland: and 4°. The war, which Henry declared 
against “his good brother, and perpetual ally,” the 
king of France. These events will lead to the close of 
the king'*; reign. 

1. As Henry was descended from the Tudors, a 
Welsh family, he naturally directed his attention to the 
native country of liis paternal ancestors. It might be 
divided into two portions, that which had been originally 
conquered by the arms of his predecessors, and that 
which had been won by the courage and perseverance 
of the individuals, afterwards called the lords marcheis. 
The former had been apportioned into shires, and was 
governed by the laws of England : the latter comprised 
one hundred and forty-one districts or lordships, which 
had been granted to the first conquerors, and formed sc 
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many distinct and independent jurisdictions. From 
them the king’s writs, and the kings officers were 
excluded. They acknowledged no other laws or customs 
than their own. The lords, like so many counts pala- 
tine, had their own courts, civil and criminal, appointed 
their own officers and judges, punished or pardoned 
offences according to their pleasure, and received all the 
emoluments arising from the administration of justice 
within their respective domains. But the great evil 
was, that this multitude of petty and separate jurisdic- 
tions, by holding out the prospect of impunity, proved 
an incitement to crime. The most atrocious offender, if 
he could only flee from the scene of his transgression, 
and purchase the protection of a neighbouring lord, was 
sheltered from the pursuit of justice, and at liberty to 
enjoy the fruit of his dishonesty or revenge. • 

The king, however, put an end to this mischievous 
and anomalous state of things. In 1536 it was enacted, 
that the whole of Wales should thenceforth be united 
and incorporated with the realm of England; that all 
the natives should enjoy and inherit the same rights, 
liberties, and laws, which were enjoyed and inherited by 
others the king’s subjects ; that the custom of gavel- 
kind should cease ; that the several lordships’ marchers 
should be annexed to the neighbouring counties ; that 
all judges and justices of the peace should be appointed 
by the king’s letters patent ; that no lord should have 
the power to pardon any treason, murder, or felony, 
committed within his lordship ; and that the different 
shires in Wales, with one borough in each, should 
return members to parliament. Most of these regula- 
tions were extended to the county palatine of Chester *. 

2. When Henry ascended the throne, the exercise of 
the royal authority in Ireland was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, comprising only the principal sea- 

• St. of Realm, 536. 555. 563. In the county of Merioneth there was no 
borough which returned a nieml>er : but in that of Pembroke there were 
two, Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 
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ports with one half of the five counties of Loutli, West- 
meath, Dublin, Kildare and Wexford ; the rest of the 
island was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of 
Irish, and thirty of English origin, who governed the 
inhabitants of their respective domains, and made war 
upon each other, as freely and as recklessly as if they 
had been independent sovereigns *. To Wolsey it ap- 
peared that one great cause of the decay of the English 
power was the jealousy and the dissension between the 
two rival families of the Fitzgeralds and the Butlers, 
under their respective chiefs, the earls of Kildare, and 
of Ormond or Ossory. That he might extinguish or 
repress these hereditary feuds, he determined to intrust 
the government to the more impartial sway of an English 
nobleman, and the young earl of Kildare, who had suc- 
1520. cee ded his father, was removed from the office of lord 
April deputy, to make place for the earl of Surrey, afterwards 
duke of Norfolk. During two years the English gover- 
nor overawed the turbulence of the Irish lords by the 
vigour of his administration, and won the esteem of the 
1522 . natives by his hospitality and munificence. But when 
Henry declared war against France, Surrey was recalled 
Pel,, to take the command of the army ; and the government 
25. of Ireland was conferred on Butler, earl of Ossory. 
Ossory was soon compelled to resign it to Kildare ; 
Kildare transmitted it to sir William Skeffington, an 
English knight, deputy to the duke of Richmond ; and 
Skeffington, after a short interval, replaced it in the 
1532- hands of his immediate predecessor. Thus Kildare saw 
himself for the third time invested with the chief autho- 
rity in the island : but no longer awed by the frowns of 
Wolsey, who had fallen into disgrace, he indulged in 
such acts of extravagance, that his very friends attri- 
buted them to occasional derangement of intellect. 

1534. The complaints of the Butlers induced Henry to call 
Feb. the deputy to London, and to confine him in the Tower. 


Sec a contemporary memoir in St. Pap. ii. 1— SI. 
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At liis departure the reins of government dropped into 
the hands of his son, the lord Thomas, a young man in 
his twenty-first year, generous, violent, and brave* 

His credulity was deceived hy a false report that his 
father had been beheaded ; and his resentment urged him 
to the fatal resolution of bidding defiance to his sovereign. 

At the head of one hundred and forty followers he pro- 1534 
sented himself before the council, resigned the sword of June 
state, the emblem of his authority, and in a loud tone 1 1 ■ 
declared war against Henry VIII. king of England. 
Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, seizing him by the 
hand, most earnestly besought him not to plunge 
himself and his family into irremediable ruin : but the 
voice of the prelate was drowned in the strains of an 
Irish minstrel who, in his native tongue, called on the 
hero to revenge the blood of his father ; and the preci- 
pitate youth, unfurling the standard of rebellion, com- 
menced his career with laying waste the rich district of 
Fingal. A gleam of success cast a temporary lustre on 
his arms; and his revenge was gratified with the 
punishment of the supposed accuser of his father, Allen, 
archbishop of Dublin, who was surprised and put to 
death by the Geraldines. He now sent an agent to the July 
emperor to demand assistance against the man, who by '&• 
divorcing Catherine had insulted the honour of the 
imperial family : and wrote to the pope, offering to pro- 
tect with his sword the interests of the church against 
an apostate prince, and to hold the crown of Ireland of 
the holy see by the payment of a yearly tribute. But 
fortune; quickly deserted him. Ho was repulsed from 
the walls of Dublin by the valour or despair of the 
citizens ; Skeflington, the new deputy, opposed to his 
undisciplined followers a numerous body of veterans ; 
his strong castle of Maynouth was carried hy assault, (Xt. 
and the lord Leonard Gray hunted the ill-fated insur- J t: - 
gent into the fastnesses of Munster. Here hy the 


• nail, 226. Herbert, 415. 
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>535. advice of his friends he offered to submit ; but his sim- 
plicity was no match for the subtlety of his opponent ; 
he suffered himself to be deceived by assurances of 
pardon, dismissed his adherents, accompanied Gray to 
Aug. Dublin, and thence sailed to England, that he might 
20 - throw himself at the feet of his sovereign *. Henry was 
at a loss in what manner to receive him. Could it be to 
his honour, to allow a subject to live, who had taken up 
arms against him ? But then, was it for his interest to 
teach the Irish that no faith was to be put in the 
promises of his lieutenants t ? He committed Fitz- 
1 *>36. gerald to the Tower : soon afterwards Gray, who had 
Feb. succeeded Skeffington, perfidiously apprehended the 
13 * five uncles of the captive at a banquet ; and the year 
1537. following all six, though it is said that three had never 
Feb. joined in the rebellion, were beheaded in consequence 
3# of an act of attainder passed by the English parlia- 
ment];. Fitzgerald’s father had already died of a 
broken heart, and the last hopes of the family centered 
in Gerald, the brother of Thomas, a boy about twelve 
years old. By the contrivance of his aunt, he was con- 
veyed beyond the reach of Henry, and entrusted to the 
1533. fidelity of two native chieftains, O’Neil and O’Donnel. 
May- Two years later he had the good fortune to escape to 
1 d 40. con ti nen t t but was followed by the vengeance or the 
pr ‘ policy of the king, who demanded him of the king of 
France, and afterwards of the governor of Flanders, in 
virtue of preceding treaties. Expelled from Flanders, 
he was, at the recommendation of the pope, Paul III., 

* S ponte tie in rcgis potestatem. accepta impunitatis fide dedit. . . .fidem 
pubhcam qua Be tueri jure potest, habet. Poll, ep. i. 481. Skeffington, 
indeed, says, that he had surrendered ‘ u lthout condition.’ (St. Pap. 274.) 
But that he was prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon is plain 
from the letter of the Irish council (p 275). that of Norfolk (277). and the 
answer of Henry, " if he had beetle ap (trended after suclie surte as was 
" convenable to nis deservyugs, the same hud beene much more thankful!, 
* and better to our contentacion.” Ibid. 280. 

1 See Audeley’s Advice, St. Pap. 1. 446. Norfolk’s, ii. 277- 
t St&t. of Realm, iii. See a letter of Fitzgerald from the Tower, stating 
his miserable condition, and that lie must have gone naked, ''but that 
“ pore prysoners of ther gentylnea huthe sumtyme gevyu me old hosyn, 
" aud shoys, and old shyrtes.” * St. Pap. 403. 
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taken under the protection of the prince bishop of Liege, 
and afterwards into the family of his kinsman Cardinal 
Pole, who watched over his education, and provided for 
his support till at length he recovered the honours and 
the estates of his ancestors, the former earls of Kildare*. 

Henry’s innovations in religion were viewed with 
equal abhorrence by the indigenous Irish, and the 
descendants of the English colonists. Fitzgerald, aware 
of this circumstance, had proclaimed himself the cham- 
pion of the ancient faith t ; and after the imprisonment 
of Fitzgerald, his place was supplied by the zeal of 
Cromer, archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand the 
cause of the king was supported by a more courtly pre- 
late, Brown, who, from the office of provincial of the 
Augustinian friars in England, had been raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in reward of his sub- 15 25. 
serviency to the politics of Cromwell. But Henry 
determined to enforce submission. A parliament was 
summoned by lord Gray, who had succeeded Skeffington ; 
and, to elude the opposition of the clergy, their proctors, 
who had hitherto voted in the Irish parliaments, were 
by a declaratory act pronounced to be nothing more 
than assistants, whose advice might be received, but 
whose assent was not required}. The statutes which 
were now passed, were copied from the proceedings in 
England. The papal authority was abolished ; Henry 
was declared head of the Irish church ; and the first 
fruits of all ecclesiastical livings were given to the king. 

But ignorance of the recent occurrences in the sister 
island gave occasion to a most singular blunder. One 
day the parliament confirmed the marriage of the king 
with Anne Boleyn ; and the next, in consequence of the 
arrival of a courier, declared it to have been invalid from 
the beginning, It was, however, more easy to procure 
the enactment of these statutes, than to enforce their 

• Godwin «2, 68. Herbert, 415-417- 491. Raynald, xxxli. 592. 

? PontiflcM anthoritaie in Hibernia anna sumpierat. Foie, ibid. 

$ Inah St 28 Hen. Vlll. 12. 
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execution. The two races combined in defence of their 
common faith ; and repeated insurrections exercised the 
patience of the deputy, till his brilliant victory at 
Bellahoe broke the power of O’Neil, the northern 
chieftain, and confirmed the ascendency of the royal 
cause. This was the last service performed by lord 
Gray. He was uncle by his sister to the young Fitz- 
gerald, and therefore suspected of having connived at 
his escape. This, with numerous other charges from 
his enemies, was laid before the king ; and he solicited 

1540. permission to return, and plead his cause in the presence 
June of his sovereign. The petition was granted; but the 

12- unfortunate deputy soon found himself a prisoner in the 
Tower, and was afterwards arraigned under the charge 

1541. of treason for having aideu and abetted the king’s 
June rebels. Oppressed by fear, or induced by the hope of 

mercy, he pleaded guilty ; and his head was struck off 
June hy the command of the thankless sovereign, whom he 
28. had so often and so usefully served *. 

After the departure of Gray, successive but partial 
insurrections broke out in the island. They speedily 
subsided of themselves; and the new deputy, sir 
Anthony Saintleger, found both the Irish chieftains and 
the lords of the pale anxious to outstrip each other in 
professions of obedience to his authority. A parliament 

1542. was assembled; Ireland from a lordship was raised to 
Jan. the higher rank of a kingdom ; regulations were made 

25. for the administration of justice in Connaught and 
Munster; and commissioners were appointed with 
power to hear and determine all causes, which might be 
brought before them from the other provinces +. The 
peerage of the new kingdom was sought and obtained, 
not only by the lords who had hitherto acknowledged 
the authority of the English crown, but even by the 

• Godwin, 73, * As he was come of high lineage, so was he a right 
" valiant and hardy personage; although now his hap was to lose his 
* head." Stow, 582. See the charges in State Papers, fii. 848. 
t Irish St. 33 Hen. VIII. 1. 
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most powerful of the chieftains, who, though nominally 1543. 
vassals, had maintained a real independence ; by Ulliac July 
de Burg, nofr created earl of Clanricard ; by Murrogh ' 
O’Brian, made earl of Thomond ; and by the redoubted 
O’Neil, henceforth known by his new title of earl of 1542. 
Tyrone *. These, with the chief of their kindred, swore Sept, 
fealty, consented to hold their lands by the tenure of !• 
military service, and accepted from their sovereign 
houses in Dublin for their accommodation, as often as 
they should attend their duty in parliament. Never, 
since the first invasion of the island by Henry II., did 
the English ascendency in Ireland appear to rest on so 
firm a basis, as during the last years of Henry VIII. 

3. To explain the several causes, which successively 
contributed to produce the rupture between Henry and 
his nephew the king of Scotland, it will be necessary to 
revert to the period of the great battle of Pavia. The 
intelligence of the captivity of Francis extinguished at 
once the hopes of the French faction in Scotland ; and 
the earl of Angus, with the aid of the English monarch, 
obtained possession of the young king James V., and 
with him the exercise of the royal authority. Margaret, 
the queen-dowager, had long ago forfeited the confi- 
dence of her royal brother : an intercepted letter, which 
she had lately written to the duke of Albany, estranged 
him from her for ever. He willingly suffered her to be 
deprived even of the nominal authority, which remained 
to her : Angus consented to a divorce : she married her 1526. 
paramour, afterwards created lord Methven; and si- Mar. 
lently sunk into the obscurity of private life. But her 
son, though only in his seventeenth year, felt the 
thraldom in which he was detained by the Douglases, 
and anxiously sought to obtain his liberty, and exercise 
his authority. At length he eluded the vigilance of his 1528. 
keepers, levied an army, and drove his enemies beyond July* 
the borders ; where Angus remained for years, an exile 


Rym. xiv. 797—801. xv. 7. 
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from his own country, and the pensioner of England. 
The young king, notwithstanding his relationship to 
Henry, seems to have inherited the political sentiments 
of his fathers, and sought to fortify himself against 
the ambition of his powerful neighbour by the friendship 
of the emperor, and of the king of France. In 1532 
the two crowns were unintentionally involved in hostili- 

1534. ties by the turbulence of the borderers: tranquillity 

May was restored by the good offices of Francis, the common 

1®* friend of the uncle and nephew ; and James was even 
induced to solicit the hand of the princess Mary. But 
it was at a time, when only a few months had elapsed 
since the divorce of Henry from Catherine ; and the king, 
who had formerly offered, now refused his consent to a 
marriage which might afterwards lead the king of Scots to 
dispute the succession with the children of Anne Boleyn. 
This refusal induced James to seek a wife from some of 
the foreign courts, while the English monarch vainly 
endeavoured to make his nephew a proseljte to his new 
doctrine of the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes within 

1535. their respective kingdoms. For this purpose he sent to 
J ames a treatise on that subject, with a request that he 
would seriously weigh its contents ; and solicited at the 
same time permission for his agent Barlow, bishop elect 
of St. David’s, to preach to the Scottish court. The 
present was received with an air of indifference, and 
instantly delivered to one of the prelates; and the 
English missionary, finding every pulpit closed against 
him, vented his discontent in letters to Cromwell, in 
which he denominated the clerical counsellors of James, 
“ the pope’s pestilent creatures, and very limbs of the 
“ devil * ” 

Henry now requested a personal interview at York : 
but James, who feared to trust himself in the hands of 
his uncle, eluded the demand by proposing a meeting of 

• Pinkerton, ii. 327. " The Doctrine of a Christian Man’* was not pub- 
lished till after this period : the book sent was probably either Gardiner’s 
treatise De Vera Obedientia, Or anoi tier, De Vera Differentia Regia potee* 
tatis et Ecclesiastics ; both of which had been printed the year before. 
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the three kings of England, France, and Scotland, at 1536. 
some place on the continent*. Soon afterwards he^M. 
concluded a treaty of marriage with Marie de Bourbon, 
a daughter of Vendome : but unwilling to rely on the 
report of his ambassadors, he sailed to Dieppe, and 
visited his intended bride, whose appearance disap- 
pointed his expectations. Disguising his feelings, he 
hastened to be present at the expected battle between 
the French and Imperial armies in Provence : but was 
met by Francis on mount Tarare, in the vicinity of 
Lyons. The two monarchs repaired to Paris: Marie 1537. 
was forgotten; and James married Madeleine, the Jan. 
daughter of the French king, a beautiful and accom- 
plished princess, who was even then in a decline, and j * 
died within fifty days after her arrival in Scotland. 
During some time her husband appeared inconsolable 
for her loss: the next year he married another French 1538. 
princess, Marie, duchess dowager of Longue ville, and J an * 
daughter to the duke of Guise ; the same lady who had 
declined the offer of the king of England t. 

The king of Scots, satisfied with his own creed, re- 
fused to engage in theological disputes ; and the pontiff, 
to rivet him more closely to the communion of the apos- 
tolic see, bestowed a cardinal’s cap on the most able and 
most favoured of his counsellors, David Beaton, abbot 
of Arbroath, afterwards bishop of Mirepoix, and lastly 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s. During his journey James 
had noticed the terms of execration, in which foreigners 
reprobated the rapacity and cruelty of his reforming 
uncle ; and his gratitude for the attentions and genero- 
sity of Francis inclined him to espouse and support the 
politics of the French court. When Paul had at last 
determined to publish the sentence of deprivation 
against Henry, James signified his assent, and promised 

* According to a minute of the English council, " he not only brake with 
** th’appoyutment made for the entrevue, but for the pretence of hie cause 
" therein alleaged that it was said, he shuld be betrayed, if be preceded is 
* the same." Sk Pap. 535. 

t Leslie, 486. 
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to join with Charles and Francis in their endeavours to 
convert or punish the apostate monarch *, 

Henry, whose pensioners swarmed in every court, was 
quickly apprized of these dispositions, and, as soon as 
he had learned the real object of cardinal Pole’s lega- 
1539. tion to the emperor and the king of France, despatched 
April Ralph Sadler, one of the gentlemen of his privy 
chamber, as his ambassador to Edinburgh. This mi- 
nister assured the king of Scots, that the warlike pre- 
parations in England were not designed against him, 
but against the pope, and his associates ; exhorted him, 
instead of giving credit to the assertions of his clergy, to 
examine the foundations of the papal claims, which he 
would find to be nothing more than an usurpation of 
the rights of sovereigns ; ftquested him not to permit 
the bull against his uncle to be published, or executed 
within his dominions ; and reminded him, that Henry 
was a nearer relation to him than any other prince, and 
that, though it was not required of him to renounce his 
engagements with the king of France, it was his interest 
to abstain from measures, of which he might afterwards 
repent +. 

What effect these remonstrances might have produced, 
is uncertain ; but, as neither Charles nor Francis at- 
tempted to enforce the papal bull, their inactivity in- 
duced the king of Scots to preserve the relations of 
amity with his uncle. Henry, however, continued to 
grow more jealous both of the religious opinions of 
James, and of his connexion with the French court. If 
a few Scottish refugees, the partisans of the new doc- 
trine, flattered him with the hope, that their sovereign 


* Habebit Tegem Scotis, et hie novum crealum cardinalem Scotum. 
Instruc. pro Card. Polo upud Quirini, ii. Mon Prcel. cclxx.ix. 

+ Sadlers State Papers, 50—56. Mr. Clifford, on the authority of Mr. 
Pinkerton (Hist. il. p. 374), has allotted this ue^ociatiou to the jear 1541 ; 
but it is evident from Sadler’s instructions, that they were composed after 
cardinal Pole had failed with the emperor, and while it was doubtful 
whether he would succeed or not with the king of France. (Sadler's 
Papers, ^ 53.) 1. e. between the end of January and the beginning of 
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would imitate him in assuming the supremacy of the 
church, he was harassed on the other hand with reports, 
that the king of Scots urged with assiduity the improve- 
ment of his artillery ; that he had promised support to 
the malcontents in the northern counties ; and that he 
suffered ballads derogatory from the honour of Henry, 
and prophecies predictive of his downfal to be circulated 
on the borders. Another effort to convert James was 
made through the agency of Sadler. The ostensible 
object of that minister was to present to the king half a 
dozen stallions, sent to him by his uncle ; but he was 
ordered to solicit a private audience, and a promise that 
the conversation should not be divulged. Sadler then 1540. 
read to James an intercepted letter from Beaton to his Feb. 
agent at Rome, from which he inferred that it was the 
aim of the cardinal to subject the royal authority to that 
of the pope*. But the king laughed at the charge, and 
said that the cardinal had long ago given him a copy of 
the letter. The envoy then observed that Henry was 
ashamed of the meanness of his nephew, who kept large 
flocks of sheep, as if he were a husbandman, and not a 
sovereign. If he wanted money, let him supply himself 
from the riches of the church : he need only make the 
experiment, and he would And in the dissolute lives of 
the monks and churchmen reasons to justify himself in 
following the example of England. James replied that 
he had sufficient of his own, without invading the pro- 
perty of others ; that if he wanted more, the church 
would cheerfully supply his want3 ; that, if among the 
clergy and monks there were some who disgraced their 
profession, there were also many whose virtues deserved 
praise ; and that it did not accord with his notions of 
justice, to punish the innocent equally with the guilty. 


, h "S, C 1 T m,tt ? d l two cler «y®en to prison. Beaton, in his letter. 
^ afiffi V w 10 iff* delivered Mm. as their ordinary 
- This, and a petition for that purpose, were 
S LSmit 10 " Qf , ? ? Chttr £ e ; Jamtl, re P lle( b "As for those raen.they are 
•• Wa u 4 a 8ma11 raatter » aud * e ourselves made the 

cardinal the minister both to commit them, and to deliver them.”-p. 43. 
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Sadler proceeded to show the advantage which the king 
would derive from the friendship of Henry, in prefer- 
ence to that of Francis; to hold out a prospect of his 
being inserted in the act of succession after prince Ed- 
ward ; and to exhort him to meet his uncle at York, 
and enter into a more particular discussion of these sub- 
jects. He answered with general expressions of affec- 
tion and gratitude, but adroitly declined the meeting. 
The envoy in his letters ascribed the failure of his mis- 
sion to the jealousy of the clergy. The principal of the 
nobility were, if we may believe him, sufficiently in- 
clined to enrich themselves at the expense of the church. 
But their ignorance excluded them from the royal coun- 
cils ; and J ames was compelled to give his confidence 
to clergymen, who naturally opposed every measure 
which might lead to the loss of their privileges, or to 
the diminution of their incomes *. 

1541. In the next year the Scottish parliament, as if it. 

Mar. meant to stigmatize the proceedings of that of England, 
passed several laws in support of the ancient doctrines 
and of the papal supremacy. The cardinal soon after- 
wards left Scotland, to proceed through France to 
Rome. If his departure revived the jealousy of the 

July, ting of England, who suspected that a league was in 
agitation against him, it suggested at the same time 
a hope, that the obstinacy of James might be subdued, 
when it was no longer upheld by the presence and 
counsels of the prelate. An interview at York was pro- 
posed for a third time : the lord William Howard, the 
English envoy, flattered his master with a prospect of 
success ; and Henry left London on his road into York- 
shire. But James, who feared that, -if he once put him- 
self in the power of his uncle, he should not be per- 
mitted to return without either renouncing his alliance 
with France, or abjuring the authority of the pope, re- 
fused to leave his own kingdom; and Henry, having 


Sadler’s Papers, 3—1®. 
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waited more than a week for his arrival at York, re- Sept, 
turned in discontent to London, and would scarcely 
condescend to bear the apology offered by the Scottish 
ambassadors *. 

The English cabinet now determined to accomplish 
by force wliat it had in vain attempted by artifice and 
persuasion. Paget was first employed to sound the dis- 
position of the king of France ; whose answer, though 
unsatisfactory to Henry, showed that, in the present 
circumstances, little aid could be expected by Scotland 
from her ancient ally. In August forays were recipro- 1542. 
cally made across the borders ; and each nation charged ^ U B* 
the other with the first aggression : but the Scots had 
the advantage, who at Haldenrig defeated three thou- 
sand cavalry under the earl of Angus and sir Robert 
Bowes, and made most of the captains prisoners. En- 
raged at this loss, the king published a declaration of 
war, in which he claimed the superiority over the Scot- 
tish crown, and ordered the duke of Norfolk to assemble 
a numerous army at York; but James, who had made 
no preparation for war, arrested his march by opening 
a negociation ; and detained Norfolk at York, till Henry, 
impatient of delay, sent him a peremptory order to 
enter Scotland. The duke crossed the borders, and Oct. 
gave to the flames two towns and twenty villages ; but 21. 
on the eighth day, constrained by want, or by the in- 
clemency of the season, he returned to Berwick. James Oct. 
with thirty thousand men had advanced as far as Fala, 28. 
to meet the invaders. On the intelligence of their re- 
treat, he proposed to follow them into England: but it 
was objected that he had yet no heir, and that, if the 
same misfortune were to befall him, which had deprived 
Scotland of his father at Flodden, the kingdom would 

* Hall. 248. Leslie, 432, 433. The refusal of James was nobilium con* 

BTlus, Id. Lethiniftou RH\H thnt Henry intruded to have limited the suc- 
cession to James a ud his heirs, but was so irritated by the answer of that 
prince, that he passed over the Scot null line entirely in hi* will. Haynes, 

.I* tt PP ear8 - however, from a minute in council, that as early as in 
153, Henry was desirous of “ taking nwaye the remayndre hungiug on 
"theVinjofScottes.” State Papers, 546. 
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Nov. be exposed to the ambition of his uncle. Compelled to 
dismiss his army, he repaired to the western marches, 
and ordered lord Maxwell to enter England with ten 
thousand men, and to remain there as many days as the 
Nov. duke of Norfolk had been in Scotland. Maxwell crossed 
^ the borders ; and the next day was opposed by sir Tho- 
mas Wharton, the English warden. Whether it was 
that the Scots, as their historians say, refused to fight, 
because the command had been taken from Maxwell 
and given to Sinclair, the royal favourite ; or that, as 
was reported in England, they believed the attack to 
proceed from the whole of Norfolk’s army, both the 
men and their leaders fled in irremediable confusion ; 
twenty-four pieces of artillery, the whole of the royal 
train, fell into the hands ^f the enemy; and two earls, 
five barons, and two hundred gentlemen, with eight 
hundred of their followers, were made prisoners. This 
cruel and unlooked-for stroke subdued the spirit of 
James. From the neighbouring castle of Carlaveroc 
he hastened to Edinburgh, and thence to the solitude 
Dec. of Falkland, where a fever, aided by anguish of mind, 
14. overcame the strength of his constitution. A week 
7. before his death, his queen was delivered of a female 
child, who, under the name of Mary, was proclaimed his 
successor on the Scottish throne *. 

These Unexpected events opened a new scene to the 
ambition of Henry, who determined to marry his son 
Edward to the infant queen of Scotland ; and, in con- 
sequence of that marriage, to demand, as natural tutor 
of the young princess, the government of the kingdom. 
Dec. He communicated his views to the earl of Angus, and 
19. to his brother, sir George Douglas, who had long been 
pensioners on his bounty ; and to the earls of Cassilis 
and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, 

•Hall, 248-255. Holins. 957. Herbert, 642. 545, 546. Leslie, 452 — 
437. James, in a letter to Paul III., quoted by Mr. Pinkerton, ii. 383, 
says that the real cause of the w ar was his refusal to abandon the commu- 
uion of Rome. 
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Oliphant, and Gray, who had been made prisoners at the 
late battle of Solway Moss. The first through gratitude, 
the others through the hope of liberty, promised their 
concurrence ; and both, as soon as the latter had given l 543 - 
hostages for their return into captivity, if the project J j n * 
should fail, proceeded with expedition to Edinburgh. 

There, soon after the death of the king, cardinal 
Beaton had published a will of the deceased monarch, 
by which the regency was vested in himself and three 
other noblemen: but this instrument, whether it was 1542. 
real or supposititious, was disregarded by the lords as- 
sembled in the city. James Hamilton, earl of Arran, D ec 
and presumptive heir to the throne, was declared gover- 22. 
nor during the minority of the queen ; and the cardinal 
appeared to acquiesce in an arrangement, which he had 
not the power to disturb. But this seeming tranquillity 1543. 
vanished on the arrival of the exiles and captives from J an - 
England; by whose agency the Scottish nobility was 16 * 
divided into two powerful factions. The English fac- 
tion consisted of Angus and his associates, with their 
adherents ; but most of these cared little for the inter- 
ests of Henry, provided they could recover their sons 
and relatives, whom they had delivered as hostages. 
Their opponents were guided by the queen-mother, the 
cardinal, and the earls of Huntley, Murray, and Argyle, 
and could depend on the aid of the clergy, t!ie enemies 
of religious innovation, and on the good wishes of the 
people, hostile from education and interest to the 
ascendency of England *. The new governor wavered 
between the two parties. The opposition which he had 
experienced from the cardinal threw him at first into 
the arms of the English faction: his conviction that 
the success of their plans would endanger his chance of 

* Sir George Douglas told Sadler, that to obtain the government for 
Henry wmb impossible. * For,” quoth he, " there is not so little a boy but 
‘ he will hurl stones against it ; aud the wives will handle their distaffs, 

*' and the commoae universally will rather die in it, yea, and many noble- 

* and , t * le clerify be fully against it.” Sadler’s State Papers, 70. 

.. A ■ reH * m nunnureth, that they would rather die than break 

* theu old league with France.” Ibid. 163. 
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succeeding to the throne, naturally led him to seek a 
reconciliation with their adversaries. Henry, indeed, to 
fix him in his interest, offered to the son of Arran the 
hand of his daughter Elizabeth : but the penetration of 
the governor easily discovered that the real object of the 
king was to prevent, what otherwise might in all pro- 
bability be accomplished, the marriage of that young 
nobleman with the infant queen. At first, however, he 
declared in favour of Henry, and imprisoned the cardi- 
nal on a fictitious charge of having persuaded the duke 
of Guise to levy an army for the support of his daughter, 
Mar. the queen dowager, against the claim of the governor *. 
13* A parliament was then called, which, though it approved 
the proposal of peace and marriage, refused, as un- 
warrantable, the other demands of Henry ; which were, 
that he should have the custody of the young queen, the 
government of the kingdom, and the possession of the 
royal castles during the minority. The king had re- 
ceived the proposals of tfie Scottish envoys with indigna- 
tion and scorn ; and despatched again his agent, sir 
20. Ralph Sadler, to reprimand Angus and his associates, 
for their apathy in the royal service, and their breach of 
promise. They replied that they had obtained as much, 
as in the present temper of the nation it was possible to 
obtain; that if the king would be content for the pre- 
sent, he might afterwards effect his purpose step by 
step ; but that, if his impatience refused to wait, he 
must invade the kingdom with a powerful army, and 
would find them ready to assist him to + he extent of their 
power. Henry endeavoured to shake by bribes and 
threats the resolution of the governor: but Arran was 
not to be diverted from the strict line of duty. He then 
called on his Scottish adherents to seize the person of 
the infant queen and convey her to England : but the 
strength of the fortress, and the vigilance of the gover- 

* Tills fictitious charge disproves the story so often repeated of the late 
king’s will having been forged by the cardinal. Had there been the least 
proof of such a crime, it would, have been eagerly brought forward in jus- 
tification of his imprisonment. 
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nor bade defiance to both force and treachery. The 
king’s obstinacy at last yielded to the conviction, that 
every day added to the strength of his enemies ; and July 
after three months of angry altercation, he condescended 1. 
to sign two treaties. By the first, peace was concluded 
between the kingdoms ; by the second it was agreed 
that Mary should marry Edward ; that, as soon as she 
had completed her tenth year, she should be sent into 
England ; and that in the mean while si x noblemen 
should be surrendered as hostages to Henry *. 

During this protracted ncgociation cardinal Beaton 
had by private treaty procured his liberty ; and the hopes 
of the French party were kept alive by repeated sup- 
plies of ammunition and money from France. But 
nothing created greater alarm in the governor than the 
arrival of Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, who, on the Apr. 
ground that Arran was an illegitimate child, claimed the 
regency for himself as the next in the line of succession. 

With his aid the cardinal secured the northern division 
of Scotland, obtained possession of the young queen, 
and removed her from Linlithgow to the strong castle of 
Stirling +. Arran now began to seek a reconciliation : 
the terms were easily arranged with Beaton ; nine g eptB 
days after the ratification of the English treaty they met 3. 
as friends ; and the next week assisted together at the 
coronation of Mary. Henry instantly determined upon 9, 
war ;$ and his cause received an accession of strength 
from the hesitation and subsequent defection of Lennox, 
whose enmity to the governor dissolved his connexion 
with the cardinal'; and whose passion for Margaret 
Douglas, the daughter of Angus, and niece of Henry, 
ultimately impelled him to join the friends of the king 

• Rvm. xiv. 786. 797, xv. 4. Sadler’s State Papers, 62—276. 

+ Henry, who hod before attempted to get possession of her penon by 
stratagem, and now feared; site might be carried away to France, offend 
the governor the aid of an English army, and promised, in case Arran’s 
eon should marry Elizabeth, to make the father “ by three of our title and 
" superiority, the king of the rest of Scotland beyond the firth." Sadler, 
p. 248. But the governor replied, that “ Murry, all his lands and living 
*■ lay on this side of the firth, which he would not gladly exchange for any 

living beyond the firth," p. 256. $ I bid. 308. 
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Oct. of England *. These liad bound themselves by a com- 
-5. mem instrument to live and die in defence of each other : 
but the lords Maxwell and Somerville were arrested by 
the governor, and on the latter was found a copy of the 
bond, and a letter to Henry in which they solicited his 
assistance. Urged by the representations of Marco 
Grimani, the papal legate, and of la Brosse, the French 
ambassador, the governor determined to make war on 
his opponents ; and convened a parliament, in which the 
Dec. adherents of England were accused of treason, and the 
& late treaty was pronounced void, because Henry had not 
only delayed to ratify it, but had sanctioned incursions 
across the borders, and had seized several merchant 
ships, the property of the citizens of Edinburgh +. 

Though Arran solicited a^enewal of the negotiation, 
the English king was determined to make him feel the 
1544. weight of his resentment. In May, Seymour, earl of 
May Hertford, and uncle of prince Edward, arrived in the 
**• firth with an army of ten thousand men, and required 
4. the immediate surrender of the young ■ queen. On the 
refusal of Arran, he landed his troops at Leith ; marched 
■ } to Edinburgh, where he was joiped by five thousand 
6. horse from Berwick ; and the next morning forced open 
one of the gates. Four days were devoted to plunder 
and conflagration : but the castle defied his efforts ; the 
governor, with Angus, Maxwell, and sir George Douglas, 
whom be had released from confinement, was actively 
employed in collecting troops : and Hertford deemed it 
prudent to return before his retreat should be interrupted 
in. by a superior force. The fleet having set fire to Leith, 
demolished the pier, and swept the coast on each side the 
Frith as far as Stirling, sailed for Newcastle : the army 
18. directing its route through Seton, Haddington, and 
Dunbar, gave these towns to the flames, and reached 
Berwick with inconsiderable loss $. 

• Sndler, p. 314. + 11)1(1.275-351. Leslie. 445-448. 

t Leslie, 450, 451. Holms, 962. 3. Journal of expedition in “ Illustra- 
tions of reign of queen Mary," p 3. 
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The war from this period continued for two years .1545. 
I vers, the English warden of the middle marches, lost Fe J* 
his life with many of his followers in an unsuccessful 
action at Ancram ; and the governor, though aided by 
five thousand French troops, was compelled to retire 
from the fortress of Wark. Lennox had obtained the 
hand of Margaret Douglas, on condition that he should 
surrender to Henry his castle of Dumbarton : but the 
governor and garrison expelled him with ignominy, and 
afterwards delivered it up to his rival. This circum- 
stance, added to the submission of several of the English 
partisans in the western counties of Scotland, so irritated 
Henry, that, in a moment of passion; he ordered the May 
hostages at Carlisle to be put to death, and clandestinely 30* 
gave his sanction to a conspiracy for the assassination of 
the cardinal *. At length the Scots were comprehended 7 e 
in the treaty of peace between England and France, and 
though the conditions of that comprehension became the 
subject of dispute, the remaining six months of Henry’s 
reign were not disturbed by open hostilities t. 

III. The reader will recollect, that the king of France 
had complained of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
as of a violation of his promise ; and that Henry retorted, 
by objecting to Francis the support which he gave to 
the papal authority J. This dissension, though it might 
weaken, did not dissolve, the friendship which had so 
long subsisted between them; but fresh bickerings 

• •' His highness reputing the fuct not meet to be set forward expressly 
“ by his majesty, will not seem to have to do in it : and yet, not misliking 
“ the offer, thinketh good that they be exhorted to proceed.” We owe our 
knowledge of this fact to Mr. Tytler, v. 339. 

f Rym. xv. 94. 98. Epist Reg. Scot. ii. 354. 

t Burnet (iii. Rec. 84) had published an instrument, in which Francis 
is made to declare, that iu his opinion, the marriage with Catherine has 
been void from the beginning, but that with Anne is valid; that all the 
judgments pronounced by the pope are false, unjust, and of no effect : and 
then to bind himself and hw successors, under the forfeiture of his or their 
goods and chattels, to maintain the same opinion on all occasions. It has, 
however, neither signature nor date ; and is evidently nothing more than 
a mere form " devised,” as is said on the buck of it, in England, bat never 
executed in France. From Cardinal Pole we learn, that to Henry’s most 
earnest solicitations, the French monarch replied, that he would still be 
his true and faithful friend, *' but only as far as the altar.” Pole, ful. cviii. 

Z 2 
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ensued ; the tempers of the two princes became recipro- 
cally soured ; each wished to chastise what he deemed 
the caprice, the ingratitude, and the perfidy of the other; 
and it was at last evident that war would be declared by 
the first, who could persuade himself that he might do 
it with impunity. 

The emperor had watched, and nourished by his am- 
bassadors, this growing disaffection of the king of Eng- 
land. After the death of his aunt Catherine, and the 
execution of her rival Anne Boleyn, he contended that, 
as the original cause of the misunderstanding between 
the two crowns had ceased to exist, nothing ought to 
prevent the renewal of their former friendship. There 
was, however, an objection, which for some years opposed 
an insuperable barrier to Iris wishes. The honour of 
the imperial family demanded that the princess Mary 
should be restored in blood, as the legitimate child of 
her father ; and the pride of Henry refused to bend to 
an act, which would be a tacit acknowledgment that he 
had wronged her mother. An expedient was at length 
adopted to the satisfaction of both parties. Mary was 
restored by act of parliament to her place in the succes- 
sion, but without any formal mention of her legitimacy ; 
an accommodation which was brought about by the ne- 
cessities of the emperor on the one hand, and by the 
resentments of the king on the other. The former, in- 
duced by his losses in the campaign of 1542, and the 
latter, eager to punish the interference of Francis in 
the affairs of Scotland, concluded a treaty by which it 
1543. was agreed, 1°. That they should jointly require the 
Feb. French king to recede from his alliance with the Turks; 

1 to make reparation to the Christians for all the losses 
which they had suffered in consequence of that alliance ; 
to pay to the king of England the arrears of his pen- 
sion, and to give him security for the faithful payment 
of it in future : 2°. And that, if Francis did not signify 
his assent within forty days, the emperor should reclaim 
the duchy of Burgundy, Henry the possessions of hia 
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ancestors in France, and each should be ready to sup- 
port his right at the head of a powerful army *. 

In consequence of these engagements two heralds, June. 
Garter and Toison d’or, received instructions to proceed 
to the French court ; but Francis refused to listen to 
demands which he deemed insulting to his honour ; the 
messengers could not obtain permission to cross the 
borders ; and the allied sovereigns resolved to consider 
the conduct of their adversary as a denial of justice, and 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The Imperialists 
in Flanders having received a reinforcement of six Aug. 
thousand Englishmen under sir John Wallop, formed 3 * 
the siege of Landreci ; while Charles, with a more 
numerous force, overran the duchy of Cleves, and com- 
pelled the duke, the partisan of France, to throw him- 
self at the feet of his natural sovereign. From Cleves Oct. 
the emperor proceeded to the camp before Landreci ; 20 - 
and Francis hastened at the same time to relieve the 
place. The grand armies were in presence of each 
other ; and a general and decisive engagement was daily 
expected : but the French monarch, having amused the 
attention of the enemy with an offer of battle, threw 
supplies of men and provisions into the town, and im- 
mediately withdrew. The imperialists were unable to 
make any impression on the rear of the retreating army ; Nov. 
the English, who pursued with two much precipitation, 
suffered a considerable loss t. 

The allies derived little benefit from this campaign : 
but Henry promised himself more brilliant success in 
the next, in which he intended to assume the command 
at the head of a numerous and disciplined army. Dur- 
ing the winter he was visited by Gonzaga, the vicoroy of 31.' 
Sicily, with whom it was arranged that the emperor 
should enter France by Champaign, the king of Eng- 
land by Picardy; and that both, instead of besieging 
towns, should march with expedition to Paris, where 

• Rym. xxv. 768 — 780. Chron. Catal. S39. 

♦ Godwin, 76. Stow, 585. Du Bellay, M7. 
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1544. they should unite their forces, and from the capital die- 
Mft y tate the law to their adversary. The Imperialists were 
the first in the field : Luxembourg and Ligny opened 
their gates ; and St. Dizier surrendered after a siege of 
six weeks *. In June the first division of the English 
July army landed at Calais ; and in the middle of July, Henry 
14. saw himself within the French frontier, at the head of 
30,000 Englishmen and of 15,000 Imperialists. Had 
he complied with his engagement to advance towards 
the capital, the French monarch would have been at 
„ the mercy of the allies : but the king was seduced by 
the prospect of conquest ; the example of Charles, who 
had already taken three fortresses, seemed to offer an 
apology for his conduct ; and he ordered the army to 
form at the same time the two sieges of Boulogne and 
25. Montreuil. It was in vain thut the imperial ambassador 
during eleven days urged him to advance ; or that the 
emperor, to give him the example, avoiding the fortified 
towns, hastened along the right bank of the Marne 
towards Paris. Henry persisted in his resolution, and 
was detained more than two months before the walls of 
Boulogne. 

It chanced that in the Dominican convent at Soissons 
was a Spanish monk, called Guzman, of the same family 
as the confessor of Charles. Through him Francis con- 
veyed to the emperor his secret wish for an accommoda- 
tion. That, prince immediately assented; conferences 
were opened; and a courier was sent to receive the 
demands of Henry. But when the terms of the allies 
were made known, they appeared so exorbitant, that 
the French council advised their sovereign to prefer the 
risk of continuing the war. Charles, during the nego- 
ciation, had not slackened the rapidity of his march, 
Sept. and was now arrived at Ch&teau Thierri, almost in the 
9. vicinity of Paris. Francis, dlarmed for the fate of his 
capital, solicited a renewal of the conferences; and 


•Godwin, 578. 5Si. 
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separate ambassadors were appointed to treat with the 
emperor and with Henry.. The former of these princes 
had many reasons to wish for peace. His ally, the king 
of Enyland, showed no disposition to join him; the 
French army between him and Paris daily increased; 
and his own forces were without pay or provisions. In 
these circumstances he consented to renew the same 
offers which he had made, and which Francis had 
refused, before the war. During the negociation the 
news of the surrender of Boulogne arrived. The king Sept, 
of France hastened to accept the conditions; and the 13. 
moment they were signed, recalled his ambassadors from 
the English camp. By the treaty of Crcspi the two 19. 
princes agreed to forget all former injuries, to restore 
their respective conquests, to join their forces for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, and to unite 
their families by the marriage of Charles, the second son 
of Francis, with a daughter of the emperor, or of his 
brother Ferdinand king of the Romans. Had Charles 
lived to complete this marriage, it might have been fol- 
lowed by the most important results ; but he died within 
a few months, and the treaty of Crespi made little 
change in the existing relations among the great powers 
of Europe. Henry having garrisoned Boulogne, raised 30. 
the siege of Montreuil, and returned to England*. 

During the winter Francis had leisure to attend to the 
war with his only remaining adversary. The plan which 
he formed embraced two objects; to acquire such a 
superiority by sea, as might prevent the transmission of 
succour to the English forces in France ; and with a 
numerous army by land to besiege and reduce, not only 
Boulogne, which he had so lately lost, but also Calais, 
which for two centuries had been severed from the 

• See the king's letter, and his .Tournul, in Rymer, zv. 50—59. Du 
Rellay, 590, 59l. Sepulveda, ii. 503—510. Godwin, 77— 79. Mem. de 
Tavannes. /0. A generul older wus given to return thanks to God for the 
taking of Buulogue " by devoute and generall procession in all the towns 
*' and villages.” The council to lord Shrewsbury, Sep. 19, 1544. 
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1545. French crown. With this view, he ordered every ship 
fit for war to assemble in the ports of Normandy, while 
a fleet of twenty-five gallies was conducted by the baron 
de la Garde from the Mediterranean to the mouth of 
the Seine. To oppose his design fortifications had been 
raised on the banks of the Thames, and on the coasts of 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire ; and sixty ships of war 
had been collected at Portsmouth by Dudley lord Lisle, 
high admiral of England. The French fleet, amounting 
to one hundred and thirty-six sail, under the command 
of Annebaut, left the coast on the sixteenth of July, and 
July on the second day anchored at St. Helen s. Lisle, who 
16- had been forbidden to risk a close engagement with so 
18, superior a force, after a brisk but distant cannonade, 
retired into the harbour ; and Henry, who had repaired 
to Portsmouth, had the mortification to behold a foreign 
fleet braving him to the face, and riding triumphant 
in the Channel. The next day the French admiral formed 
his line in three divisions, and sent his gallies to insult 
the enemy in the mouth of the port. During the can- 
nonade, the Mary Rose, carrying seven hundred men, 
was sunk under the eyes of the king : but the moment 
the tide turned, the English bore down on the aggres- 
sors, who instantly fled towards their own fleet. Anne- 
baut was prepared to receive them ; but Lisle, faithful 
to his instructions, recalled his ships, and safe within 
the port, bore with patience the taunts and the triumph 
of his enemy. 

Foiled in these attempts to provoke a battle, the 
French admiral summoned a council of war, in which a 
20. proposal to seize and fortify the isle of Wight was made 
and rejected ; and the next morning the whole arma- 
ment stood out to sea, made occasional descents on 
the coast of Sussex, and at length anchored before 
Boulogne. Lisle, having received a reinforcement of 
thirty sail, was ordered to follow. The hostile fleets soon 
came in presence of eaoh other : some time was spent 
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in manoeuvring to obtain the advantage of the wind ; Aug. 
and at length, after the exchange of a few shots, they 
separated, and retired into their respective harbours *. 

This expedition might gratify the vanity of the French 
monarch ; but it did not secure to him, what he expected, 
an overwhelming superiority by land. He had indeed 
prevented the junction of a body of lansquenets in the 
pay of Henry, had laid waste the Pays d’Oie, and h&d 
gained the advantage in a few rencounters. Yet he had 
been unable to erect the fortresses, with the aid of 
which he expected to reduce the garrisons of Calais and 
Boulogne ; and during the winter his army had been 
thinned by the ravages of a pestilential disease. Both 
princes became weary of a war, which exhausted their 
treasures without any return of profit or glory. A short 
armistice was employed in negociations for peace ; and 1546. 
it was finally agreed, that Francis should pay to Henry June 
and his successors the pension due by the treaty of 1 525 ; 
that commissioners should be appointed by the two 
monarchs to determine the claim of the latter to a debt 
of 512,022 crowns; that at the termination of eight 
years, the king of England should receive the sum of 
two millions of crowns as a compensation for arrears 
of pensions, and the charges of repairing and pre- 
serving the fortifications of Boulogne; and that on 
the payment of these sums, that town, with its depend- 
encies should be restored to the king of France *1*. 

It had been hitherto the general opinion, that Henry 
was the most opulent monarch in Europe : his late wars 
with Scotland and France revealed the inexplicable 
secret of his poverty. The plate and jewels which he 
had collected from the religious houses, and the enor- 
mous sums which he had raised by the sale of their pro- 
perty, seemed to have been absorbed in some invisible 
abyss : the king daily called on his ministers for money; 

• Du Bellay, 596. Mem. de Montluc, xxii. 304—344. State Paperi, 1, 
763-634. 

t Rymer, xt. 94. Mem. de Tawnnei, xxvi. 80. 
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and the laws of the country, the rights of the subject, 
and the honour of the crown, were equally sacrificed to 
supply the increasing demands of the treasury. In 
1543 he had obtained a subsidy almost unprecedented 

1543. in its amount. The clergy had given him for three 
M fy years ten per cent, on their incomes, after the deduction 

2 * of the tenths already vested in the crown ; and the laity 
granted him a tax on real and personal property to be 
paid by instalments in three years, rising gradually from 
fourpence to three shillings in the pound *. But the 
returns had disclosed the value of each man’s estate ; 
and soon afterwards all persons, rated at fifty pounds 

1544. per annum, received a royal letter demanding the 
Aug. advance of a sum of money by way of loan. Prudence 

11* taught them to obey ; but their hope of repayment was 
extinguished by the servilitf -of parliament, which at 
once granted to the king all those sums that he had 
borrowed from any of his subjects since the thirty-first 
year of his reign t. After this act of dishonesty it would 
have been idle to solicit a second loan : he therefore 

1545. demanded presents under the name of a benevolence, 
Jan. though benevolences had been declared illegal by act of 

12 ' parliament. The expedient had lately been attempted 
under the administration of Wolsey, and had failed 
through the spirited opposition of the people. But in 
the course of a few years the bloody despotism of Henry 
had quenched that spirit : the benevolence was raised 
without difficulty; and the murmurs of the sufferers 
were effectually silenced by the timely punishment of 

• The rates were as follow 

id. t. d. 

From 1/. to 51., in goods 0 4 in landB, fees, and annuities 0 8 

Do. 5 to 10 0 8 1 4 

Do. 10 to 20 1 4 8 0 

Do. 80 and upwards .. 8 0 3 0 

All foreigners puid double rates. St. 34 Hen. VIII. 27. 

+ Sanders. 303. State Pap. 1. 766. Lords' Journals, 265. Even if the 
king had paid all, or any part, of these sums, the money so paid was to be 
refunded ; but the present holders of the loyal securities could recover 
from the sellers the consideration which had been given for them. St 45 
Hen. VIII. 12 
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two of the aldermen of London, who had presumed to 
complain. One of them, Richard Reed, was imme-jan. 
diately sent to the army in Scotland, where he was 27. 
made prisoner in the first engagement, and was com- 
pelled by his captors to pay a heavy fine for his ranson ; 
the other, sir William Roach, was on a charge of sedi- Mar, 
tious words committed to prison, whence he was liberated 
after a confinement of three months, but probably not 
before he had appeased the king by a considerable 
present *. 

With the same view, Henry adulterated the purity of 
the coin ; a plan by which, while he defrauded the public, 
he created numberless embarrassments in the way of 
trade, and involved his successors in almost inextricable 
difficulties. At his accession the ounce of gold, and the 
pound of silver, were each worth forty shillings : having 
raised them by successive proclamations to forty-four, 
forty-five, and forty-eight shillings, he issued a new 
coinage with a considerable quantity of alloy, and con- 
trived at the same time to obtain possession of the old 
money, by offering a premium to those who would bring 
it to the mint. Satisfied with the result of this experi- 
ment, he rapidly advanced in the same career. Before 
the end of the war his coins contained equal quantities 
of silver and of alloy ; the year after, the alloy exceeded 
the silver in the proportion of two to one. The conse- 
quence was, that his successors found themselves com- 
pelled to lower the nominal value of his shillings, first 
from twelvepence to ninepenee, and then to sixpence, 
and finally to withdraw them from circulation alto- 
gether +. 

During these operations in debasing the coin, the 
three years allotted for the payment of the last subsidy 
expired ; and the king again laid his wants before his 

• Sanders, 803, 204. Stow, 53S. Herbert, 587. The turn thus raised 
amounted to 70,723 1 . 18*. lOd. Strype, t Apy. 33k London, York, Dur- 
ham. Northumberland and Westmoreland are not included. 

♦ Sander*, 204. Stow, 587. Herbert. 191. 572. Folkcs, 27. Fleet- 
wood, 53. 
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Dec. parliament, and solicited the aid of his loving subjects. 

24. The clergy granted him fifteen per cent, on their in- 
comes, during two years ; the laity two-tenths and 
fifteenths, with an additional subsidy from real and 
personal property, which they begged him to accept, 
“ as it pleased the great king Alexander to receive 
tf thankfully a suppe of water of a poor man by the high 
“ way side As this, however, did not satisfy his ra- 
pacity, parliament subjected to his disposal all colleges, 
chantries and hospitals in the kingdom, with all their 
manors, lands and hereditaments, receiving from him 
in return a promise, that he would not abuse the confi- 
dence of his subjects, but employ the grant to the glory of 
God, and the common profit of the realm. This was the 
last aid given to the insatiate monarch. As early as the 
26th year of his reign, it w$s asserted by those who had 
made the calculation from official documents, that the 
receipts of the exchequer under Henry had even then 
exceeded the aggregate amount of all the taxes upon 
record, which had been imposed by his predecessors. 
But that sum, enormous as it must have been, was 
more than doubled before his death, by subsidies and 
loans which he was careful not to repay, by forced 
benevolences and the debasement of the currency, and 
by the secularization of part of the clerical, and of the 
whole of the monastic possessions'!*. 

During these transactions the court of Henry was 
divided by the secret intrigues of the two religious 
parties, which continued to cherish an implacable hatred 
against each other. The men of the old learning natu- 
rally looked upon Cranmer as their most steady and most 
dangerous enemy ; and, though be was careful not to 

* St. of Ratlin, 1016. 

t Etenim mirrfui ipse, cum fide diunisaimi, qui tabulae publicae, in quae 
rationee iributorum aunt relate vidisaent, et rationem iniiasrnt, hoc mihi 
ante aliquot auQue «ancti#sime aaaeverarent, ita se rem habere ; qua ille 
unue accepit, majnrem aummarn efficere, quani omnia omnium tot retro 
■aeculis tribute. Apol R«*g. I’oli, p SI. Defen. eccl. unit. fol. lzxxii. 
Barbara (Report to Veuetiau Senate, auu. 1551) giveB the particular of 
hie receipte from hie 34th to hie 47th year, amounting to the groee sum 
of 10,320,000/. 
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commit any open transgression of the law, yet the en- 
couragement which he gave to the new* preachers, and 
the clandestine correspondence which he maintained 
with the German reformers, would have proved his 
ruin, had he not found a friend and advocate in his 
sovereign. Henry still retained a grateful recollection 
of his former services, and felt no apprehension of re- 
sistance or treason from a man, who on all occasions, 
whatever were his real opinions or wishes, had moulded 
his conscience in conformity to the royal will. When 
the prebendaries of Canterbury lodged an information 
against him, the king issued a commission to examine, 
not the accused but the accusers ; of whom some were 
imprisoned; all were compelled to ask pardon of the 
archbishop*. In the house of commons sir John Gost- 
wick, representative for Bedfordshire, had the boldness 
to accuse him of heresy : but the king sent a message 
to the “ varlet,” that if he did not immediately acknow- 
ledge his fault, he should be made an example for the 
instruction of his fellows. On another occasion Henry 
had consented to the committal of the archbishop ; but 
afterwards he revoked the permission, telling the coun- 
cil that Cranmer was as faithful a man towards him as 
ever was prelate in the realm, and one to whom he was 
many ways beholden ; or, as another version has it, that 
he was the only man who had loved his sovereign so 
well, as never to have opposed the royal pleasure +. In 
like manner Gardiner, from his acknowledged abilities 
and his credit with the king, was to the men of the new 
learning a constant object of apprehension and jealousy. 
To ruin him in the royal estimation, it was pretended 
that he had communicated with the papal agents 
through the imperial ministers ; and that, while he pre- 

• Strype’s Cranmer, 110—122. 

t Ibid. 123— 126. Sanders, p. 78 Unom esse tam suarum pardum 
amantem, qui nulla unquam in re ipsius defuerit voluntsti. Neque id 
■olum prcstitit in iis re mis, qum Lutlieranii jucunde acciderent, verum 
•ive quern comburi oportebat naresis nomine, live sacerdotem uxore roo* 
liari, nemo erat Cranmero in ea re exequeuda diligentior. Vit. Cran. MS. 
apud Le Grand, iL 10A 
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tended to be zealously attached to the interests of the 
king, he had ilf reality made his peace with the pontiff. 
But it was in vain that the accusation was repeatedly 
urged, and that Gardiner’s secretary was even tried, 
convicted, and executed, on a charge of having denied 
the supremacy ; the caution of the bishop bade defiance 
to the wiles and the malice of his enemies. Aware of 
the danger which threatened him, he stood constantly 
on his guard ; and though he might prompt the zeal, 
and second the efforts of those who wished well to the 
ancient faith, he made it a rule never to originate any 
religious measure, nor to give his opinion on religious 
subjects, without the express command of his sove- 
reign *. Then he was accustomed to speak his mind 
with boldness : but though he might sometimes offend 
the pride, still he preserved the esteem, of Henry +, 
who, unmoved by the suggestions of adversaries, con- 
tinued to employ him in affairs of state, and to con- 

* Modern writers have ascribed tu his counsels ull the measures adopted 
by Henry against the reformers. Yet Gardiner often denies it in his let- 
ters. "The e«rl of Southampton ( Wriothesley) did,” he says, "many 
“ things, while he waB chancellor, touching religion, which misliked me 
" not. Bui I did never advise turn so to do, nor made on him the more for 
“ it, when he had done. lie was one of whom by reason I might have 
** been bold : but I left him to Ihb conscience.” Apud Foxc, ii. 66. 

t On this subject I will transcribe a passage from one of his letters, be- 
cause it serves to elucidate the character of the king. “ This fashion of 
“ writing liiB highness yGod pardon his soul) culled whetting: which was 
“ not at all the most pleasant unto me, yet when 1 bqw in my doings was 
*' no hurt, and sometime by the occasion thereof the matter was amended, 
“ 1 was not at coy as always to reverse my argument : nor, so that his 
“ affairs went, well, did I ever trouble mysell whether he made me a wan- 

tou or not. Aud when such as were privy to his letters to me were 
" afraid I had been in high displeasure* (for the terms of the letters 
“ souuded so), yet I myself feared it nothing at ull ; I esteemed him as he 
*' was, a wise prince, aud whatsoever he said or wrote for the present, he 
“ would afterwards consider tire matter as wisely qb any man, nor either 
“ hurt or inwardly disfavour him, that had been bold with him. 'Whereof 
“ I serve for a proof; for no man could do me hurt during his life And 
“ when he gave me the bishopric of W mchester, he said he had often 
“ squared with me, hut he loved me never the worse; and for a token 

“ thereof he gave me the bishopric I was reported unto him, that 

“ 1 stooped not, aud was stubborn: aud he commended unto me certain 
“ men's gentle nuture. as he called it, that wept at every of his words : 
"and meihought that my nature was as gentle as theirs; for I was 
“ sorry when he was mow*d. But else 1 know, when the displeasure was 
“ not justly grounded in me, I had no cause to take thought.” Apuil 
Foxe, ii. 60. 
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suit him on questions of religion. As often indeed as 
he was absent on embassies to foreign tourts, Cranmer 
improved the favourable moment to urge the king to a 
further reformation. He was heard with attention ; he 
was even twice desired to form the necessary plan, to 
subjoin his reasons, and to submit them to the royal con- 
sideration : still, however, Henry paused to receive the 
opinion of Gardiner ; and, swayed by his advice, rejected 
or suspended the execution of the measures proposed 
by the metropolitan *. 

At the death of lord Audeley, a zealous partisan of 1544 . 
the new teachers, the office of chancellor was given to 
lord Wriothesley, who, though he affected an equal 
friendship for the two parties, was in reality attached to 
the ancient faith. But, if the power of the reformers 
was weakened by this change, their loss had been amply 
compensated by the influence of Henry’s sixth queen, 
Catherine Parr, relict of the late lord Latimer f; who, 
with her brother, now created earl of Essex, and her 1543 
uncle, created lord Parr of Horton, zealously promoted Dec. 
the new doctrines. But her zeal, whether it was stimu- 
lated by confidence in her own powers, or prompted by 
the suggestions of the preachers, quickly transgressed 
the bounds of prudence. She not only read the prohi- 
bited works ; she presumed to argue with her husband, 
and to dispute the decisions of the head of the church. 

Of all men, Henry was the least disposed to brook the 
lectures of a female theologian, and his impatience of 
contradiction was exasperated by a painful indisposition, 
which confined him to his chamber. The chancellor 
and the bishop of Winchester received orders to prepare 
articles against Catherine : but the intelligence was im- 
mediately, perhaps designedly, conveyed to the queen, 

• Herbert, 565. 591. Strype’a Cranmer, 130. 136. 

+ Tlie king married her, alter a widowhood of more than a year, on the 
12th ol July 1543 'llie ceremony war perlormed by Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, m the queen's privy closet at llumptou Court, under license 
from the urchbialiop, who hud dispensed with the publication of bans and 
all contrary ordinances far the honour and weal of the realm. See 
Chron. Catul. 238. 
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who, repairing to a neighbouring apartment, fell into a 
succession of a* and during the intervals made the 
palace ring with her cries and lamentations. Henry, 
moved with pity, or incommoded with the noise, first 
Bent his physician, and was afterwards carried in a 
chair, to console her. In the evening she waited on 
him, in the company of her sister, and adroitly turning 
the conversation to the subject of religion, took occasion 
to express her admiration of his learning, and the im- 
plicit deference which she paid to his decisions. “ No, 
“ no, by St. Mary,” he exclaimed, “ I know you too 
well. Ye are a doctor, Kate/' She replied, that if she 
had sometimes presumed to differ from him, it had 
not been to maintyin her own opinions, but to amuse 
his grace ; for she had observed, that, in the warmth of 
argument, he seemed to %-get the pain which tor- 
mented him. “ Is it so, sweetheart ?” said Henry, 
“ then we are friends again.” The following morning 
the chancellor came with a guard to take her into cus- 
tody, but was remanded with a volley of reproaches ; 
and the queen, taught by her past danger, was after- 
wards careful not to irritate the theological sensibility of 
her husband. It is, however, a question among the 
more ancient writers, whether the king was in earnest. 
By some the proceeding has been represented as a scheme 
of his own contrivance, to wean his wife from an attach- 
ment to doctrines, which might in the sequel conduct 
her to the stake or the scaffold *. 

The books, the perusal of which had led the queen 
into danger, had been introduced to the ladies at court 
through the agency of two females, Anne Bocher, and 
Anne Kyme. With Bocher we shall meet again in the 
next reign, when she will be condemned to the flames 
by archbishop Cranmer: Kyme, who had abandoned 
June her husband to exercise the office of an apostle under 
1'J* her maiden name of Askew, had been committed to 


• Herbert, 6M. 
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Newgate by tbe council, “ for that she was very obstinate 
“and heady in reasoning on matter# of religion 4 ." 
There she might perhaps have escaped further notice, had 
not the theological jealousy of tbe king been provoked 
by the imprudent and contumacious conduct of Dr. 
Crome. He had given offence by a sermon, in which he 
maintained that no one could approve of the dissolution 
of monasteries, and at the same time admit the useful- 
ness of prayers for the dead. Henry considered this 
assertion as a censure on himself ; and Crome, to appease 
the king, offered to recant at St. Paul's cross. There he 
disappointed the royal expectation by a reassertion of 
the obnoxious doctrine ; was called before the council 
on that account, and subsequently accused several of his 
friends and advisers +. Numerous examinations fol- 
lowed : those, who submitted to a recantation, were re- 
manded to prison ; the more obstinate were sent before 
the ecclesiastical court, of which the archbishop was 
probably the chief judge $; and that court excommuni- 
cated them as incorrigible heretics, and delivered them 
over to the civil power. Among the former were Lati- 
mer and Crome himself, who by submission escaped the j u iy> 
flames: the sufferers were Askew}, Adlam a tailor, 16 . 


• See Council book, Hurl MSS. 356. fol. 824. 

f Stale Puiiers, i. 842—851 . 1) urnet. ii. 572. This persecution has been 
attributed, by some writers to tlie king’s advisers : but froth tbe official 
correspondence ii appears that they were only agents under him, care- 
fully apprizing him by letter of the daily proceedings, and never ven- 
turing to take any step but by his express order. 

t See Anne Bocher’u address to Cranmer at her trial in the next reign. 

| In the narrative transmitted to us by Faxe at the composition of thia 
unfortunate woman, she is made to say ; " my lord chancellor and Master 
“ Rich (why the name of Bishop Oardiner has been of late substituted 
“ fur Master Rich, I know not:) took pains to rack me with their own 
•• hands, till I was nigh dead.” Foxe, ii. 678. Faxe himself adds, that 
when Knivet the lieutenant, in compassion to the sufferer, refused to 
order additional torture, the chancellor and Rich worked the rack them- 
selves. To me neither story appears worthy of credit. For, 1°. Torture 
was contrary to iaw, and therefore was never inflicted without a written 
coder subscribed by the lords of the council. 8°. The person who attended 
on such occasions to receive the confession of the sufferer was always 
some inferior officer appointed by the council, and not the lord chancellor 
or other members of that body. 8°. There is no instance of a female being 
stretched on the rack, or subjected to any of those inflictions, which com 
VOL. VI, 2 A 
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Otteiden a priest, and Lascelles a gentleman at court. 
Shaxton, the deprived bishop of Salisbury, was to have 
shared with them the honour of martyrdom ; but his 
courage shrunk from the fiery ordeal, and he not only 
recanted, but preached the sermon at the execution Of 
his former associates, pitying their blindness, and ex- 
horting them to follow his example. His conformity 
was rewarded with the mastership of St. Giles’s hospital 
in Norwich *. 

As long as Henry enjoyed health, he was able, by the 
interposition of his authority, and by occasional acts of 
severity, to check the diffusion of the new doctrines: 
but as his infirmities increased, he found it a more difficult 
task, and, in his last speech to the parliament, he com- 
plained bitterly of the religious dissensions which per- 
vaded every parish in the rdHra. It was, he observed, 
partly the fault of the clergy, sbme of whom were “ so 
“ stiff in their old mumpsimus, and others so busy in 

their new sumpsimus,” that instead of preaching the 
word of God, they were employed in railing at each other ; 
and partly the fault of the laity, whose delight it was to 
censure the proceedings of their bishops, priests, and 
preachers. “ If you know, ” he added, M that any 
“ preach perverse doctrine, come and declare it to some 
“ of our council, or to us, to whom is committed by God 
“ the 'authority to reform and order such causes and 
“ behaviours ; and be not judges yourselves of your own 
M fantastical opinions and vain expositions ; and although 
“ you be permitted to read holy scripture, and to have 
“ the word of God in your mother tongue, you must 
“ understand it is licensed you so to do, only to inform 
“ your conscience, and inform your children and fami- 
•* lies, and not to dispute, and to make scripture a rail- 
“ ing and taunting stock against priests and preachers. 


ute dw denomination of torture.— See Mr. Jardine's ” Reading on the 
nee of Torture.” 

• Bitty, Ifi. 177. Cottier. U. 818. Stow, 582. Foie, IL 578. State Pap. L 
068.875. 
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“ I am very sorry to know and heart how irreverently 
“ that precious jewel, the word of God, is disputed, 
" rhymed, sung, and jingled in every alehouse and 
' tavern, contrary to the true meaning and doctrine of 
“ the same ; and yet I am as much sorry that the readers 
“ of the same follow it in doing so faintly and coldly. 
M For of this I am sure, that charity was never so faint 
“ among you, and virtuous and godly living was never 
“ less used, nor God himself among Christians never 
“ less served. Therefore, as I said before, be in charity 
“ with one another, like brother and brother, and love, 
“ dread, and serve God, to which I, as your supreme 
“ head and sovereign lord, exhort and require you*.'* 
The king had long indulged without restraint in the 
pleasures of the table. At last he grew so enormously 
corpulent, that he could neither support the weight of 
his own body, nor remove without the aid of machinery 
into the different apartments of his palace. Even the 
fatigue of subscribing his name to the writings which 
required his signature, was more than he could bear ; 
and to relieve him from this duty three commissioners 
were appointed, of whom two had authority to apply 
to the papers a dry stamp, bearing the letters of the 
king s name, and the third to draw a pen furnished 
with ink over the blank impression +. An inveterate ulcer 
in the thigh, which had more than once threatened his 
life, and which now seemed to baffle all the skill of his 
surgeons, added to the irascibility of his temper; and 
his imagination was perpetually haunted with apprehen- 
sions for the future safety of Edward his son and heir, a 
young prince, who had scarcely completed his ninth 
year. The king had no near relation of the blood royal, 
to whom he could intrust the care of the boy ; nor could 
Edward’s natural guardians, his uncles, boast of any 
other influence, than what they derived from the royal 
favour. Two of these, Thomas and Edward, had for 


• Hall, 19 k 


t Bym.sv.lSO. 10S. 
2 A 8 
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some years resided at court : but the former had risen 
to no higher rank than that of knight ; the latter, though 
he had been created earl of Hertford, and appointed 
lord chamberlain, was possessed of little real power, and 
unsupported by family alliances. They enjoyed, how- 
ever, one advantage, of which the king himself was pro- 
bably ignorant. They were known to favour the new 
doctrines ; and all those who bore with reluctance the 
yoke of the six articles, looked impatiently to the com- 
mencement of a new reign, when they hoped that the 
young king, under the guidance of his uncles, would not 
only sheath the sword of persecution, but also adopt the 
reformed creed. 

There had for some time existed a spirit of acrimo- 
nious rivalry between the Seymours and the house of 
Howard. The aged duke Norfolk witnessed with 
indignation their ascendency in the royal favour, and 
openly complained that the kingdom was governed by 
new men, while the ancient nobility was trampled in the 
dust. His son Henry, earl of Surrey, could not forgive 
the earl of Hertford for having superseded him in the 
command of the garrison of Boulogne ; and had been 
heard to foretell, that the time of revenge was not far 
distant. On the one hand the father and son were the 
most powerful subjects in the realm, and allied by de- 
scent to the royal family ; on the other, though they had 
strenuously supported the king in his claim of the supre- 
macy, they were on all other points zealous patrons of 
the ancient doctrines. Hence the ruin or depression of 
the Howards became an object of equal importance to 
the uncles of the prince, and the men of the new learn- 
ing; to those, that they might seize and retain the reins 
of government during the minority of their nephew ; to 
these, that they might at length throw from their necks 
that intolerable yoke, the penal statute of the six arti 
cles *. 

* Norfolk himrelf in the Tower, and ignorant of the cause of hie impri- 
sonment, seem* to attribute it to the reformers. " Undoubtedly," he says 
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The rapid decline of the king s health in the month 
of November admonished the Seymours and their asso- 
ciates to provide against his approaching death. Re- 
peated consultations were held ; and a plan was adopted 
to remove out of their way the persons, whose power and 
talents they had the greatest reason to fear, the duke of 
Norfolk with his son, and Gardiner bishop of Winches- 
ter. Of the charge brought against the bishop, we are Dec. 
ignorant. But he prudently threw himself on the king's 2. 
mercy; and Henry, though he did not immediately 
receive him into favour, was pleased, to the disappoint- 
ment of his enemies, to accept his submission *. The 
fate of the two Howards was more calamitous. While 
the royal mind, tormented with pain, and anxious for 
the welfare of the prince, was alive to every suggestion, 
their enemies reminded the king of their power and 
ambition, of their hatred of the Seymours, and of the 
general belief that Surrey had refused the hand of the 
daughter of Hertford, because he aspired to that of the 
lady Mary. 

Henry's jealousy was alarmed: the council received 
orders to inquire into their conduct ; their enemies were 
invited to furnish charges against them; and every 
malicious insinuation was accepted by the credulity, and 
exaggerated by the fears, of the sick monarch, till at last 
he persuaded himself, that a conspiracy existed to place 
the reins of government in the hands of the Howards 
during bis illness, and to give them the custody of the 
prince in the event of his death f. The earl was exa- 
mined before the council on the same day with the 

to the king, " I know not that I have offended any man, or that any man 
“ wab offended with me. unless it were such as are angry with me, for 
** being quick against such as have been accused fur sucramentarieB.” 

Apud Herbert, 638. 

• The occasion of the king’s displeasure appears to hare been e refusal 
of the bishop to assent to an exchange oflandt of his bishopric, St. Pep. 1. 

883. Gardiuer afterwards maintained thut this was the work of a conspi- 
racy formed against him ; and offered to prove his assertion by witnesses 
in a court of justice. Burnet, ii. 165. 

f The ambassadors at foreign courts were Instructed that such was their 
crime. Herbert, 617. 
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bishop of Winchester. He defended himself with spirit, 
and offered in scorn to fight his accuser in his shirt. 
Soon afterwards the duke was summoned to court ; and, 
Dec on his arrival, both father and son, ignorant of each 
12. other’s arrest, were conveyed about the same time to 
separate cells in the Tower. 

The next day the duke s houses, his plate and all his 
personal property were seized by the royal commis- 
sioners. Not only several of his servants, but his mis- 
tress, Elizabeth Holland, and even his daughter, the 
duchess of Richmond, relict of the king’s natural son, 
were sent in custody to London to be examined before 
the council : and after a long investigation, conducted 
with all that inquisitorial rigour common in this reign, 
the charges selected out of t^e depositions were laid 
before Henry. Of these the principal were, that the 
duke bore on his escutcheon in the first quarter the 
arms of England with a label of silver, which belonged 
of right to the king's son ; that the earl had introduced 
into his the armorial bearings of Edward the confessor, 
which had never been borne by his ancestors ; that both 
had sought to marry the duchess of Richmond to the 
brother of the earl of Hertford, “ wishing her to endear 
“ herBelf into the king’s favour, that she might rule as 
“ others had done and that Surrey had said, “ if the 
“ king die, who should have the rule of the prince but my 
“ father or I ?” In the judgment of Henry the two first 
articles proved an intention on the part of the Howards 
of claiming the crown, when occasion might serve, to the 
disherison of the prince ; the others, an attempt to rule 
the king and his son, and thus possess themselves of 
the government of the realm : the judges agreeing with 


* If the reader recollect thnt the ducheu was the duke's daughter, the 
enii'a lister, and widow of the urn, will he believe that her Esther 

and brother would advise her “ to become Heury’a harlot?” Yet thia is 
the interpretation put on her words in the paper laid UMore the king ! 
Probably she hod beeu a great favourite during her husband’s life, and 
therefore they wished her to return again to court. It was eight years 
since thia marriage was thought of. Si Pay. 576. 
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the king, pronounced them sufficient to sustain an in- 
dictment for high treason ; and despatches, according to 
custom, were forwarded to the ambassadors in foreign 
parts, stating that the duke and his son, had conspired 
to assume the government during the king’s life, and to 
seize the person of the prince on the king’s death *. 

Soon after their committal the king’s iever increased 
to an alarming height ; but on Christmas day he began 
to grow better ; and the next evening sending for his Dec. 
will, which had been originally drawn by the chancellor, 26, 
he ordered several alterations to he made in the presence 
of the earl of Hertford and of five others. Of these 
alterations the most important, whether it arose from 
his own judgment or the suggestion of the party, was 
the exclusion from the number of his executors of those 
persons, who professed the same religious principles 
with himself, of the duke of Norfolk, as a prisoner under 
the charge of treason, of Gardiner, on account of his 
“ wilfulness,” and of Thurlby, bishop of Westminster, 
because he was “ schooled by Gardiner t.” A new copy 
was then ordered to be made : but whether the instru- 
ment which was afterwards produced, was a correct 
copy, or whether it was ever executed by the king, is a 
subject of considerable doubt $. It may be divided into 
three parts. The first provides for the interment of his 
body, and for masses to be said, and alms to be given, 
for the benefit of his soul. The second, according to the 
power given to him by act of parliament, limits the suc- 
cession, in default of issue by his children Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, to the descendants of his younger 
sister, the French queen, excluding the Scottish line, 
the issue of his elder sister, the queen of Scotland. The 

• State Pap. 1.889—91. Herb. 264. But ucc, in justification of the earl, 
the patents of the SOlh llic. II. to bis ancestor Thomas Mowbray. 

f Fox, 815. First edit. 

j In its favour Harbin bus extracted several passaees out of the council 
book in the reign of Edward VI. (Hereditary Right, 187—189); but thaw 
passages merely show that those who were suspeced of having forged It, 
acted as if they believed it to be genuine. Against its authenticity it was 
said that William Clerc put the king’s stamp to it, when Henry was 
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third, after the appointment of sixteen executors, most 
of them the adherents of the Seymours, selects the same 
persons to compose the privy council *of the young king, 
till he shall have attained the age of eighteen years com- 
plete, with full power to choose for him a wife, to govern 
the kingdom in his name, and to appoint to all offices 
under the crown. It is dated the thirtieth of December ; 
Dec. and, if it were genuine, was well calculated to secure to 
30. the Seymours the exercise of the sovereign authority 
during the minority of their nephew *. It did not, how- 
ever, free them from alarm on account of the Howards. 
The king’s death was rapidly approaching ; and it was 
necessary to wait for the meeting of parliament, before 
the ruin of these, their most formidable adversaries, 
could be fully and legally accomplished. 

The nation had witnessed vf*th surprise the arrest and 
imprisonment of these two noblemen. There was no 
individual in the realm, who possessed more powerful 
claims on the gratitude of Henry than the duke of 
Norfolk. He had devoted a long life to the service of 
his sovereign ; and had equally distinguished himself in 
the cabinet and in the field; in embassies of importance 
abroad, and in employments of difficulty and delicacy at 
home. His son was a nobleman of the highest promise. 
To hereditary courage and the accomplishments of a 
court, Surrey added, at that period no ordinary praise, a 
refined taste, and a competent knowledge of the polite 
arts. His poems, which delighted his contemporaries, 
will afford pleasure to the reader of the present day. 
But services and abilities weighed as nothing in the 
1547. scale against llie ini e rests of the opposite party. As 
Jan. soon as the holidays were over, the earl, as a commoner, 
13. was arraigned at Guildhall on a charge of having quar- 

lrithoul sense or recollection . and in proof of tin* assertion are a<'duoed 
the testimonies ot‘ lord l'aget and sir Edmund Montague, who wete pre- 
vent, and who acknowledged the same U|ion oath m M-ir>'s reign, both 
before the couunl, and in parliament. See Leslie on the Right of the 
Queen of Scuta, p. PH. Eng. edition, mid p.,43, l.at edit. Also Le thing- 
toil's Letters to Cecil, upud Unmet, i. Record*, p. 26/. 

* Renter, kt. 110. Sec note (L.) 
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tered on liis shield the arms of Edward the Confessor* 

In an eloquent and spirited defence, he showed that he 
had long borne those arms without contradiction, and 
that they had been assigned to him by a decision of the 
heralds. But the fact was admitted; the court pro- 
nounced it sufficient evidence that he aspired to the Jan. 
throne; and the jury found him guilty. Six days later 
this gallant and accomplished nobleman perished on the 
scaffold*. 

But it was still more difficult to discover matter 
against the father. For some weeks after his arrest the 
duke was ignorant of the charge to be adduced against 
him. It was in vain that by repeated letters he re- 
quested to be confronted with his accusers, whoever 
they might be, in presence of the king, or at least of the 
council +. At length, after many private examinations, 
he consented to sign a confession, which, to every un- 12. 
prejudiced mind, will appear a convincing proof of his 
innocence. In it he acknowledged that, during his 
service of so many years, he had communicated occa- 
sionally to others the royal secrets, contrary to his oath ; 
that he had concealed the treasonable act of his son in 
assuming the arms of Edward the Confessor ; and that 

• See the indictment In Nott’s lift* of Surrey. 

f " I am sure." ho says to the kmc. " bomo great enemy of mine hath 
*■ informed your maiesly of Rome untiue mntter against me. Sir, God 
“doth know tli.it in all my life 1 never thought one untrue thought 
" against you, or your succession : noi can no more judge or cost in my 
“ mind what should be laid to my churge. than the cliild that was born 
'* this night." — “ Most noble and'soveieign lord, for all the old service I 
" have done you in my life, bo so good «.nd gracious a lord unto me, that 
*' either my accusers and I together may be brought before your royal 
“ majesty, or if your pleasure shall not be to take tnat pains, then before 
“ your council." Herb. 627, 628. In another he repeats his request to bo 
confronted with Ills accusers. "My desire is to have no more favour 
" showed to me, than was showed to Cromwell, 1 being present. He wan 
"a false man; but surely 1 am a true poor gentleman.” Burnet, UL 
Records, 190. He was examined whether he had not written in cipher to 
others, whether he hod not said that the bishop of Rome could dissolve 
the leagues lietweea princes, whether he was not privy to un overture for 
an accommodation with the bishop of Rome made by Gardiner, and what 
were the contents of a letter written by him formerly to the bishop of 
Hereford, and burnt after the deaih of that prelate by order of the bishop 
of Durham. He answered the three first questions in the negative: the 
letter he said contained the opinion of the northern men respecting Cram- 
well, but did not so much as mention the king. Ibid. 189. 
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he had himself treasonably borne on his shield the arms 
of England, with the difference of a label of silver, the 
right of prince Edward *. 

If by this submission the duke hoped to appease the. 
royal displeasure, he deceived himself; in another 
attempt, to defeat the rapacity of his enemies, he proved 
more successful. They had already elicited a promise 
from Henry, that the spoils of their victim should in 
certain proportions be shared among them t. But Nor- 
folk, sensible that his estate, if it were preserved entire, 
might be more easily recovered by his family, sent a 
petition to the king, representing it as “ good and stately 
“ gear,” and requesting, as a favour, that it might be 
settled on prince Edward and his heirs for ever. The 
idea pleased the sick monarchy He assented to the peti- 
tion ; and, to satisfy his favourites, promised them an 
equivalent from some other source. This disappoint- 
ment, however, did not retard their proceedings against 
Jan. their prisoner. Instead of arraigning him before his 
18. peers, they brought into the house of lords a bill of 
attainder, founded on his confession. It had been cus- 
tomary on such occasions to wait for the royal assent 
till the close of the session. But two days after the bill 
26. had passed, the king suddenly grew worse ; the pre- 
cedent established in the case of Catherine Howard was 
adopted; and the next morning the chancellor informed 
the two houses, that his majesty, anxious to fill up the 
offices held by the duke of Norfolk, preparatory to the 
coronation of the prince, had appointed certain lords to 
27 a signify his assent to the act of attainder. The commis- 
sion under the sign manual was then read ; the royal 

* The confession it in Herbert, 629. In the " Memorials, fee. " or the 
" Howard family," by Mr. Howard of Corby, it is shown that his ancestors 
hid borne these arms from the time of Thomas of Brotherton, son of Ed* 
ward I. 

f He ordered Paget to “ tot upon the eurl of Hertford " lands to the 
value of 6661. 13s. 4d per annum ; sir Thomas Seymour 300/., sir William 
Herbert 266/. 13s. 44., the lords Lisle, St John, and Russell, *nd sir 
Anthony Penny, 200/. each, and the lord Wriothesley 100». They were 
all dissatisAed with the small amount of these grants. Burnet, li. 6, out 
of the eouucil book. 
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assent was given in due form;* and an order waa 
despatched to the lieutenant of the Tower to execute 
his prisoner on the following morning. Such indecent 
haste, at a time when the king was lying in the agonies 
of death, warranted a suspicion that there were other 
persons besides Henry who thirsted for the blood of the 
duke. But Providence watched over his life. Before Jan. 
the sun rose, Henry was dead. The execution was 28. 
accordingly suspended ; and in the reign of Mary the 
attainder was reversed, on the ground that the act of 
which he was accused, was not treason, and that Henry 
had not signed the commission, in virtue of which his 
pretended assent had been given *. 

Of the king’s conduct during his sickness, we know 
little. It is said that at the commencement he betrayed 
a wish to he reconciled to the see of Rome ; that the 
other bishops, afraid of the penalties, evaded the ques- 
tion ; but that Gardiner advised him to consult his par- 
liament, and to commit his ideas to writing. He was 
constantly attended by his confessor, the bishop of 
Rochester, heard mass daily in his chamber, and received 
the communion under one kind. About a month before D ec< 
his death he endowed the magnificent establishment of 11. 
Trinity College in Cambridge, for a master and Bixly 
fellows and scholars: and afterwards re-opened the 
church of the Grey Friars, which, with St. Bartholomew’s “• 
Hospital, and an ample revenue, he gave to the city of 
London. 

Of his sentiments on his death-bed nothing can be 

* Burnet (i. 348) tell* us that Cranmor. though the king was bo near hit 
death, withdrew to Cruydon, that he might not concur in the act of at- 
tainder, both on account of it* injustice, and because he and the duke 
were personal enemies. These might indeed have been reasons why lie 
should abstain irum giving hm vote : but that they had no weight with 
the ardibihhop, is plain from the journals, which tnfoim us thut. instead 
of absenting himself, os Burnet would persuade us, he attended in hla 
place eveiy time the bill uas read, and on the day on which it received 
the royal assent. Journals, S85, I486, 287. 28'J. 

+ lairds' Journals, 282. Ilerlieit, 623—631. Burnet, i. 345—348. By 
the act 33 Henry VIII. cap 21, (lie king's signatuie with bis own hand 
was required to such commission ; this, howevei, was not signed with hia 
own hand, but only stamped. St. Pap. 1. 828. 
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asserted with any degree of confidence. One account 
makes him die in the anguish of despair ; according 
to another he refused spiritual aid till he could only 
reply to the exhortation of the archbishop by a squeeze 
of the hand; while a third represents him as expiring in 
the most edifying sentiments of devotion and repent- 
ance *• Not only the dangerous state in which he lay, 
Jan. but also his death, were carefully concealed from the 
28* knowledge of the public ; and the parliament, ignorant 
29. of the event, met and transacted business after the 
usual manner. Three days were employed by the earl 
of Hertford to secure the person of his royal nephew at 
Enfield, and to arrange with his associates the plan of 
their subsequent proceedings. On the fourth the chan- 
31. cellor announced to the two bouses the death of Henry ; 
read to them an extract from the will respecting the 
government of the realm during the minority of his 
successor ; and then, declaring the parliament dissolved, 
invited the lords to pay their respects to the new king. 
That prince was the same day conducted to the Tower, 
and proclaimed by the style of Edward the sixth, king 
of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
and of the church of England and also of Ireland, in 
earth the supreme head +. 

To form a just estimate of the character of Henry, we 
must distinguish between the young king, guided by 
the counsels of Wolsey, and the monarch of more 
mature age, governing by his own judgment, and with 
the aid of ministers selected and fashioned by himself. 
In his youth the beauty of his person, the elegance of 
his manners, and his adroitness in every martial and 

• Plusieurs gentilshommes Anglnia m’ont osseure qulileut belle repent- 
ance, et cnlre let auiren edioses do l'lnjure et crime commiae centre iu diets 
niyue l meuumjt Auue Holey n). Thevet, Cobmog. 1. xvi, quoted by O. E. 
iii reply to N. T) auna 1G00, )>. 58 

f Journal*, S9L Kym. x\ 123 “ These be to signify to you that our 

• late sovereign lord the king departed at Westminster upon Friday last. 
** the 28th of this instant January, about two of the clock id the morning: 
" and the king’s majesty that now is, proclaimed kiu* this present last day 

• of tin' name mouth.'' The earl of Sussex to the countess apud Strype 
iu U. 
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fashionable exercise, were calculated to attract the 
admiration of his subjects. His court was gay and 
splendid; and a succession of amusements seemed to 
absorb his attention : yet his pleasures were not permit- 
ted to encroach on his more important duties: he 
assisted at the council, perused the despatches, and cor- 
responded with his generals and ambassadors ; nor did 
the minister, trusted and powerful as he was, dare to 
act, till he had asked the opinion, and taken the pleasure 
of his sovereign. His natural abilities had been im- 
proved by study ; and his esteem for literature may he 
inferred from the learned education which he gave to 
his children, and from the number of eminent scholars 
to whom he granted pensions in foreign states, or on 
whom he bestowed preferment in his own. The im- 
mense treasure which he inherited from his father was 
perhaps a misfortune ; because it engendered habits of 
expense not to be supported from the ordinary revenue 
of the crown : and the soundness of his politics may be 
doubted, which, under the pretence of supporting the 
balance of power, repeatedly involved the nation in con- 
tinental hostilities. Yet even these errors served to 
throw a lustre round the English throne, and raised its 
possessor in the eyes of his own subjects and of the 
different nations of Europe. But as the king advanced 
in age, his \ices gradually developed themselves: after 
the death ofWolsey they were indulged without restraint. 
He became as rapacious as he was prodigal ; as obstinate 
as he was capricious ; as fickle in his friendships, as he 
was merciless in his resentments. Though liberal of 
his confidence, he soon grew suspicious of those whom 
he had trusted ; and, as if he possessed no other right 
to the crown than that which lie derived from the very 
questionable claim of his father, he viewed with an evil 
eye every remote descendant of the Plantagenets ; and 
eagerly embraced the slightest pretexts to remove those 
whom his jealousy represented as future rivals to him- 
self or his posterity. In pride and vanity he was per- 
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haps without a parallel. Inflated with the praises of 
interested admirers, he despised the judgment of others ; 
acted as if he deemed himself infallible in matters of 
policy and religion ; and seemed to look upon dissent 
from his opinion as equivalent to a breach of allegiance. 
In his estimation, to submit and obey, were the great, 
the paramount duties of subjects ; and this persuasion 
steeled his breast against remorse for the blood which 
he shed, and led him to trample without scruple on the 
liberties of the nation. 

When he ascended the throne, there still existed a 
spirit of freedom, which on more than one occasion de- 
feated the arbitrary measures of the court, though 
directed by an able minister, and supported by the 
authority of the sovereign : but in the lapse of a few 
years that spirit had lied, and V' fore the death of Henry, 
the king of England had grown into a despot, the people 
had shrunk into a nation of slaves *. The causes of this 
important change, in the relations between the sovereign 
and his subjects, may be found not so much in the 
abilities or passions of the former, as in the obsequious- 
ness of his parliaments, the assumption of the eccle- 
siastical supremacy, and the servility of the two religi- 
ous parties which divided the nation. 

I. The house of peers no longer consisted of those 
powerful lords ana prelates, who in former periods had 
so often and so successfully resisted the encroachments 
of the sovereign. The reader has already witnessed the 
successive steps, by which most of the great families of 
the preceding reigns had become extinct, and their 
immense possessions hod been frittered away among 
the favourites and dependents of the court. The most 
opulent of the peers under Henry were poor in com- 

• Quando enim unquam.non dico in Anglia, ulii temper populi liberiores 
snb regum imperio fuenint, sed nmumo in nliqun cnrisiianorum regno, 
auditum e*t, at unus tic plus omnibus posset, et sic omnia sun potestati 
ac liliidini subject* lialterei, ut nullum cuiquam contra illius voluntatem 
presidium tn legibus constitutum e*sel, sed regia nut us omnia moderate- 
tur. Pole, tol. cu 
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parison with their predecessors ; and by the operation of 
the statute against liveries, they had lost the accustomed 
means of arming their retainers in support of their 
quarrels. In general they were new men, indebted for 
their present honours and estates to the bounty of 
Henry or of his father ; and the proudest among the 
rest, by witnessing the attainders and executions of 
others, had been taught to tremble for themselves, and 
to crouch in submission at the foot of a master, whose 
policy it was to depress the great, and punish their 
errors without mercy, while he selected his favourites 
from the lowest classes, heaping on them honours and 
riches, and confiding to them the exercise of his au- 
thority *. 

2°. By the separation of the realm from the see of 
Rome, the dependence of the spiritual had been 
rendered still more complete than that of the temporal 
peers. Their riches had been diminished, their immu- 
nities taken away ; the support which they might have 
derived from the protection of the pontiff, was gone; 
they were nothing more than the delegates of the king, 
exercising a precarious authority determinable at his 
pleasure. The ecclesiastical constitutions, which had so 
long formed part of the law of the land, now depended 
on his breath, and were executed only by his sufferance. 
The convocation indeed continued to be summoned: 
but its legislative authority was gone. Its principal 
business was to grant money : yet even these grants 
now owed their force, not to the consent of the grantors, 
but to the approbation of the other two houses, and the 
assent of the crown +. 

3°. As for the third branch of the legislature, the 
commons of England, they had not yet acquired suffi- 

• Sic nohiles semper tractnvisti, ut nulling principatu minore in liouorn 
faerint : In quos, si quid lev iter deliquissent, acurbissiruus fuisti; nihil 
unquam cuiquum eondonasii , oraues aespicatui habuisti; nullum apud ie 
honoris aut gratis locum obtinere passus es : cum iuterea semper alien* 
issimos homines ex infima plehe assumptos drcuin te habueris, qulbus 
summa omuiu deferred. Pole, foL Ixxxiii 

f Journals, 156. 218. 277. The first instance which 1 find was in 1540 
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cient importance to oppose any effectual barrier to the 
power of the sovereign ; yet care was taken that among 
them the leading members should be devoted to the 
crown, and that the speaker should be one holding office,' 
or high in the confidence of the ministers *. Freedom 
of debate was, indeed, granted : but with a qualification 
which in reality amounted to a refusal. It was only a 
decent freedom t ; and as the king reserved to himself 
the right of deciding what w r as or was not decent, he 
frequently put down the opponents of the court, by re- 
primanding the “ varlcts” in person, or by sending to 
them a threatening message. 

It is plain that from parliaments thus constituted, the 
crown had little to fear ; and though Wolsey had sought 
to govern without their aid, Henry found them so obse- 
quious to his will, that he convoked them repeatedly, 
and was careful to have his most wanton and despotic 
measures sanctioned with their approbation. The par- 
liament, as often as it was opened or closed by the king 
in person, offered a scene not unworthy of an oriental 
divan. The form indeed differed but little from our 
present usage. The king sate on his throne; on the 
right hand stood the chancellor, on the left the lord 
treasurer : whilst the peers were placed on their benches, 
and the commons stood at the bar. But the addresses 
made on these occasions by the chancellor or the speaker, 
usually lasted more than an hour ; and their constant 
theme w as the character of the king. The orators, in 
their efforts to surpass each other, fed his vanity with 
the most hyperbolical praise. Cromwell was unable, 
he believed all men were unable, to describe the unut- 

• The members were in a great me.isnre named by the crown or the 
lords. See n letter of the earl of Southampton to Cromwell, Cleop. E. it. 
176, and another from (iurdinrr to the couucil, reminding them that the 
house of commons wax not complete, because he had not made returns os 
usual for several places { Koxe. li. 09 1. The treasurer and comptroller of the 
household were uncustomed to couduct the business of the crown. The 
former generally named the speaker. See the Journals of the commons 
for the follow iu if reigu*, p. 24 27. 37. 

+ Journals, 167 This »• the first time during Henry’s reign that the 
request of freedom of speech is meutioued iu the Journals, anno IMS. 
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terable qualities of the royal mind, the sublime virtues 
of the royal heart. Rich told him that, in wisdom he 
was equal to Solomon, in strength and courage to Samp- 
son, in beauty and address to Absalom : and Audeley 
declared before his face, that God had anointed him 
with the oil of wisdom above his fellows, above the other 
kings of the earth, above all his predecessors; had 
given him a perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, with 
which he had prostrated the Roman Goliath ; a perfect 
knowledge of the art of war, by which he had gained 
th$ most brilliant victories at the same time in remote 
places ; and a perfect knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, by which he had for thirty years secured to his 
own realm the blessings of peace, while all the other 
nations of Europe suffered the calamities of war. 

During these harangues, as often as the words “ most 
“ sacred majesty * ” were repeated, or any emphatic 
expression was pronounced, the lords rose, and the 
whole assembly, in token of respect and assent, bowed 
profoundly to the demi-god on the throne. Heniy him- 
self affected to hear such fulsome adulation with indif- 
ference. His answer was invariably the same : that he 
had no claim to superior excellence ; but that, if he did 
possess it, he gave the glory to God, the Author of all 
good gifts : it was, however, a pleasure to him to witness 
the affection of his subjects, and to learn that they were 
not insensible of the blessings which they enjoyed under 
his government *. 

II. It is evident that the new dignity of head of the 
church, by transferring to the king that authority which 
had been hitherto exercised by the pontiff, must have 
considerably augmented the influence of the crown : but 
in addition, the arguments by which it was supported 
tended to debase the spirit of the people, and to exalt 


•The title of Majesty is given to Henry II. in two of th** 

" Black Book of the Exchequer,” i. 133. 255 ; the most nuciuut untune** 
1 have met with. 

t See the Journals, 86. 101. 139. 161, 163. 164. 167. 

vol. vi. 2 u 
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the royal prerogative above law and equity. When the 
adversaries of the supremacy asked in what passage of 
the sacred writings the government of the church was 
given to a layman, its advocates boldly appealed to those 
texts, which prescribe obedience to the established au- 
thorities. The king, they maintained, was the image of 
God upon earth ; to disobey his commands was to dis- 
obey God himself ; to limit his authority, when no limit 
was laid down, was an offence against the sovereign ; and 
to make distinctions, when the Scripture made none, was 
an impiety against God. It was indeed acknowledged 
that this supreme authority might be employed unrea- 
sonably and unjustly: but even then to resist was a 
crime: it became the duty of the sufferer to submit; 
and his only resource was to^ray that the heart of his 
oppressor might be changed ; his only consolation to 
reflect, that the king himself would hereafter be sum- 
moned to answer for his conduct before an unerring 
tribunal. Henry became a sincere believer in a doc- 
trine so flattering to his pride, and easily persuaded 
himself that he did no more than his duty in punishing 
with severity the least opposition to his will. To im- 
press it on the minds of the people, it was perpetually 
inculcated from the pulpit ; it was enforced in books of 
controversy, and instruction ; it was promulgated with 
authority in the “ Institution,” and afterwards in the 
“ Erudition of a Christian Man*.’’ From that period 
the doctrine of passive obedience formed a leading trait 
in the orthodox creed. 

III. The two great parties, into which religious 
disputes had divided the nation, contributed also to 

* Sep Gardiner's Treatise dc vera Ohedientia, in the Fasciculus return 
expetendurum, ii. SOU; and Sampson’s d« Obedientia Regi pra*stand«; 
ibid. 820. also Slr\pe, i. 111. Thus we are told in a sermon by arch- 
bishop Craumer : •** Though the magistrates be evil and very tvrauts 
" against the commonwealth, and euemies to Christ's religion, yet \e sub- 
" jertM must obey in all worldly tilings as the Christians do uuder the 
« truth, and ought so to do, as long as he commanded! them not to ilo 

•• sigamst God.” Strype’s Cranmer, llec. 114. Sec also the king's books, 
lie Article* the Institution, and the Erudition of a Christian Man. 
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strengthen the despotic power of Henry. They were 
too jealous of each other, to watch, much less to resist, 
the encroachments of the crown. The great object of 
both was the same ; to win the favour of the king, that 
they might crush the power of their adversaries ; and 
with this view they Haltered his vanity, submitted to his 
caprice, and became the obsequious slaves of his plea- 
sure. Henry, on the other hand, whether it were 
through policy or accident, played them off against each 
other ; sometimes appearing to lean to the old, some- 
times to the new doctrines, alternately raising and de- 
pressing the hopes of each, but never suffering either 
party to obtain the complete ascendency over its oppo- 
nent. Thus he kept them in a state of dependence on 
his will, and secured their concurrence to every mea- 
sure, which his passion or caprice might suggest, with- 
out regard to reason or justice, or the fundamental lows 
of the laud. Of the extraordinary enactments which 
followed, a few instances may suffice. 1°. The succes- 
sion to the crown was repeatedly altered, and at length 
left to the king’s private judgment or affection. The 
right was first taken from Mary, and given to Eliza- 
beth ; then transferred from Elizabeth to the king’s 
issue by Jane Seymour or any future queen; next re- 
stored, on Ihe failure of issue by prince Edward, to both 
Mary and Elizabeth ; and lastly, failing issue by them, 
secured to any person or persons to whom it should 
please him to assure it in remainder by his last will *. 
2°. Treasons were multiplied by the most vexatious, and 
often, if ridicule could attach to so grave a matter, by 
the most ridiculous laws. It was once treason to dis- 
pute, it was afterwards treason to maintain, the validity 
of the marriage with Anne Boleyn, or the legitimacy of 
her daughter. It became treason to marry, without the 
royal license, any of the king’s children, whether legiti- 
mate or natural, or his paternal brothers or sisters, or 

• S3 Hea. VIII. 23. 28 H«o. VIII. 7 39 Hen. VIII. 2. 

2 B 2 
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their issue; or for any woman to marry the king him- 
self, unless she were a maid, or had previously revealed 
to him her former incontinence. It was made treason 
to eall the king a heretic or schismatic, openly to wish 
him harm, or to slander him, his wife, or his issue *. 
This the most heinous of crimes in the eye of the law, 
was extended from deeds and assertions to the very 
thoughts of men. Its guilt was incurred by any person 
who should by words, writing, imprinting, or any other 
exterior act, directly or indirectly accept or take, judge 
or believe, that either of the royal marriages, that with 
Catherine, or that with Anne Boleyn, was valid, or who 
should protest that he was not bound to declare his 
opinion, or should refuse to swear that he would answer 
truly such questions as should be asked him on those 
dangerous subjects. It would be difficult to discover, 
under the most despotic governments, a law more cruel 
and absurd. The validity or invalidity of the two mar- 
riages was certainly matter of opinion, supported and 
opposed on each side by so many contradictory argu- 
ments, that men of the soundest judgment might rea- 
sonably be expected to differ from each other. Yet 
Henry, by this statute, was authorized to dive'into the 
breast of every individual, to extort from him his secret 
sentiments upon oath, and to subject him to the penalty 
of treason, if those sentiments did not accord with the 
royal pleasure +. 3 3 . The king was made in a great 
measure independent of parliament, by two statutes, 
one of which gave to his proclamations the force of laws, 
the other appointed a tribunal, consisting of nine privy 
counsellors, with power to punish all transgressors of 
such proclamations $. 4°. The dreadful punishment of 


• 25 Ill'll. VI II. 22. 26 Hon. VIII. 13. 28 Hen. VIII. 18. 32 Hen. 

VIII. 25 33 Hen. VIII. 21. 

+ 2* Hen VI II. c. 7- 

X 31 Hen. VII 1. 8. 34 Hen. VIII. 23. We learn from a letter of bishop 
Gardiner that the*e statute* originate*! from a decision of the judges, that 
the council could uot puuitt'i certuin merchants, who had export**! gram 
in deflaiuvof n nival proclamation ; because thev were fiermitted to ex- 
port it by net of parliament, as long as it was below a particular price (see 
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heresy was not confined to those who rejected the doc- 
trines winch had already been declared orthodox, but it 
was extended beforehand to all persons who should teach 
or maintain any opinion contrary to such doctrines as 
the king might afterwards publish. If the criminal 
were a clergyman, he was to expiate his third offence at 
the stake ; if a layman, to forfeit his personal property, 
and be imprisoned for life *. Thus was Henry invested, 
by act of parliament, with the high prerogative of theo- 
logical infallibility, and an obligation was laid on all 
men, without exception, whether of the new or of the 
old learning, to model their religious opinions and reli- 
gious practice by the sole judgment of their sovereign. 
5°. By an ex post facto law, those who had taken the 
first oath against the papal authority, were reputed to 
have taken, and to be bound by, a second and much 
more comprehensive oath, which was afterwards enacted, 
and which, perhaps, had it been tendered to them, they 
would have refused t. 

But that which made the severity of these statutes the 
more terrible, was the manner in which criminal prose- 
cutions were then conducted. The crown could hardly fail 
in convicting the prisoner, whatever might be his guilt 
or his innocence. He was first interrogated in his cell, 
urged with the hope of pardon to make a confession, or 
artfully led by ensnaring questions into dangerous ad- 
missions. When the materials of the prosecution were 
completed, they were laid before the grand inquest; 
and. if the bill was found, the conviction of the accused 
might be pronounced certain : for, in the trial which 
followed, the real question submitt ed to the decision of the 

Letter, apud Burnet, ii. Rec. 114). On this account it was that the king 
required that his proclamations should have the force of acts of purlia- 
ment. The bill did not pass without “ many large words” (ibid.). When 
it did pass, the reason assigned was, “ that the king might uot be driven 
** to extend his rojul supremacy." As some check on the exercise of this 
new prerogative, it was required that the majority of the council should 
advise the proclamation : and it was moreover declared, that such procla- 
mation derived all its force " from the authority of this act.” See the 
statute itself. 

•34 Hen. VIII. 1. 1 35 Hen. VIII. L 
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petit jury was, which of the two were more worthy of 
credit the prisoner who maintained his innocence, or the 
grand inquest which had pronounced his guilt. With this 
view the indictment, with a summary of the proofs on 
which it had been found, was read ; and the accused, 
now perhaps for the first time acquainted with the na- 
ture of the evidence against him, was indulged with the 
liberty of speaking in his own defence. Still he could 
not insist on the production of his accusers that he 
might obtain the benefit of cross-examination ; nor 
claim the aid of counsel to repel the taunts, and unravel 
the sophistry, too often employed at that period by the 
advocates of the crown *. In this method of trial, every 
chance was in favour of the prosecution ; and yet it was 
gladly exchanged for the expedient discovered by Crom- 
well, and afterwards employed '‘against its author. In- 
stead of a public trial, the minister introduced a bill of 
attainder into parliament, accompanied with such docu- 
ments as he thought proper to submit. It was passed 
by the two houses with all convenient expedition ; and 
the unfortunate prisoner found himself condemned to 


• I speak with diffidence ou this subject: but I conceive that the refhsal 
to confront the accusers with the accused, grew out of tlie ancient manner 
of administering justice, and was strictly conformable to the practice of 
the courts of law. Originally there was hut one jury, that which is called 
the grand inquest. If the prisoner, ou the presentment of this jury, 
pleaded not guilty, the judge might allow him to prove his innocence by 
the ordeal, afterwords by the ordeal or battle, and lastly by bis couutry, 
that is by the verdict of a petit jury, who should decide ou the present- 
ment by the grapd inquest. Hut ni tiiis case none of the former jury, or 
their witnesses, technically termed accusers, and identified with them, 
could he produced in court; because they were nn interested party, the 
propriety of whose proceedings wnB now upon trial : and on tlmt accouut 
the names of the accusers were returned ou the back of the indictment, 
that they might be challenged as witnesses. It was first in the reign of 
Edward VI. that the law allowed the accusers to lie brought forward; and 
after that It was long before the judges could be prevailed upon to depart 
from the anrient practice. See Mr. Reeves’ History of English Law, ii. 
S88. 459. iv. 494 — 505. At the trial of the duke of Buckingham the wit- 
nesses or accusers were indeed brought before him. But it seems to have 
been a particular indulgence: “ for the king had commanded that the 
" laws should lie ministered to him with favour and right.” Nor does it 
appear that then they were cross-examined. " Their depositions were 
“ read, and the deponents were delivered as prisoners to the officers of 
" the Tower.'* Hall, foL 85. 
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the scaffold or the gallows, without the opportunity of 
opening his mouth in bis own vindication. 

To proceed by attainder became the’ usual prac- 
tice in the latter portion of the king’s reign. It was 
more certain in the result, by depriving the accused of 
the few advaptages which he possessed in the ordinary 
courts ; it enabled the minister to gratify the royal sus- 
picion or resentment without the danger of refutation, 
or of unpleasant disclosures ; and it satisfied the minds 
of the people, who, unacquainted with the real merits of 
the case, could not dispute the equity of a judgment 
given with the unanimous assent of the whole legisla- 
ture. 

Thus it was that by the obsequiousness of the parlia- 
ment, the assumption of the ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and the servility of religious factions, Henry acquired 
and exercised the most despotic sway over the lives, the 
fortunes, and the liberties of his subjects. Happily, the 
forms of a free government were still suffered to exist : 
into these forms a spirit of resistance to arbitrary power 
gradually infused itself ; the pretensions of the crown 
were opposed by the claims of the people ; and the re- 
sult of a long and arduous struggle was that constitu- 
tion, which for more than a century has excited the 
envy and the admiration of Europe. 
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Note (A), Page 109. 

Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 2, 1510, says 
that Ferdinand expected to hear every day of the birth 
of a grandchild, because by the last account from Eng- 
land, Catherine was in her nine month ; partui proximam 
esse, quia nono gravetur mense. Yet the English his- 
torians consider Henry, born in January 1511, as her 
first child. That prince lived only six weeks. Catherine 
bore the king another son in November, 1513, who also 
died in a short time. Mary was born in 1515, February 
8th. Her sponsors at baptism were the cardinal of 
York, the Lady Catherine, daughter of Edward IV. 
and the Duchess of Norfolk. Her style was proclaimed 
at the church door by the officers of arms : God give 
good life and long unto the right high, right noble, and 
right excellent princess, Mary, frincess of England, and 
daughter of our sovereign lord the king. Sanford, 499. 

-Note (B), Page 119, 

The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides 
of the question may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
It is taken from Du Pin, Cent. xvi. 1. ii. p. 140. 

“Those on the king’s party alleged ; l u . That the laws 
of Moses which concerned marriage, were not particular 
for the Jews, but were for all times and all nations ; that 
they were grounded upon natural decency; that God 
calls the breaches of those laws wickedness and abomi- 
nations, and threatens the most severe punishments to 
such as will not observe them ; and that the prohibition 
to marry the brother's wife, was not less strict than that 
of marrying within the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity, sot down in Leviticus. 

“ 2°. That that law was never repealed nor explained 
by Jesus Christ or his apostles. 

“ 3°. But that, on the contrary, St. John the Baptist 
had sharply .reproved Herod for marrying his brother's 
wife. 

“4 1 *. That the first Christians always accounted the 
laws of Leviticus to be inviolable : that Tertullian, 
Origen, St. Basil, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Am- 
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brose, St. Augustine, and Hesychius, severely con- 
demned the marriage of a man with his brother's wife ; 
and affirmed, that this prohibition was not particular to 
the Jews, but general to all mankind ; that the counsel 
of Neoceesarea excommunicated every man who married 
his wife's sister, and the woman that should marry two 
brothers, and the same canon was confirmed by the 
council held under Gregory II. ; that in all the councils, 
that have taken notice of the degrees of affinity, within 
which it is unlawful to contract marriage, this of the , 
brother and sister-in-law is put among them ; that the 
pope St. Gregory, being consulted by Augustine the 
monk, whom he sent into England, whether it was law- 
ful for a man to marry his brother's widow, answered, 
that this sort of marriages was forbidden, and if any 
persons who were lately converted had contracted any 
such before their conversion, they ought to be advised 
not to associate with their wives ; and that there never 
was a more favourable occasion to dispense with such 
marriages than this, if the church had had power.*’ 

On the other hand, the writers of the queen's party 
maintained : 1°. “ That the prohibition in Leviticus, to 
marry a brother’s wife, was not a law of nature, but 
only a positive law ; which Moses had sufficiently shewn 
by commanding in Deuteronomy the brother to marry 
his brother’s widow, when he died without children, de- 
monstrating by this exception, that the law admitted of 
dispensation, and consequently was not a law of nature ; 
that before Moses that law was of no force, because 
Jacob married Leah and Rachel, two sisters ; and Judah, 
after he had married two of his sons to Tamar, promised 
her the third. 

44 2°. That in the New Testament Jesus Christ ap- 
proved of the exception in Deuteronomy, in answer to 
the Sadducees, who had proposed that law to him. 

4t 3°. That St. John the Baptist reproved Herod for 
marrying his brother's wife, either because his brother 
was yet living, or because, if he was dead, he had left 
children. 

“4°. That the fathers always looked upon the law of 
Deuteronomy as an exception to that of Leviticus; that 
in the ancient apostolic canons, he that married twn 
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sisters, one after another, was only put out of the clergy ; 
and in the council of Elvira, only three years' penance 
was imposed upon the parties ; that the ecclesiastical 
and civil laws, which forbid these marriages, forbid also 
marriages within the degrees of consanguinity; that 
there is not certainly any prohibition of such marriages 
by the law of nature ; that the popes who condemned 
these marriages, did not deprive themselves of the power 
of dispensing in some cases, though they did seldom do 
it ; and that there are examples of marriages made 
within the degrees forbidden in Leviticus, which have 
been always looked upon as lawful marriages. 1 ' 

To me two things appear evident : 1°. That the law 
in Leviticus was not in its own nature so binding as 
never to admit of dispensation ; because such dispensa- 
tion is allowed in Deuteronomy : 2°. That Moses pub- 
lished both the law and the excep^m to it for the use of 
the Jews. Whether both or either were to be extended 
to other nations, is a question, on which the Scripture is 
silent. 


Note (C), Page 118. 121. 

We have two versions of this storj', one by the king, 
the other by the cardinal. 

1. In 1529, Henry took occnsion, in presence of his 
council, of several peers, and of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, to explain, “le scrupule de conscience ou de 
long terns il sest trouvd de l’affaire susdite, qui terri- 
blement luy a augment^ depuis qu’un eveque Francois, 
grant personnage et scavant hornme (signifiant M. de 
Tarbes,) eslani pour lors ambassadeur decza, en avoit 
tenu en son couseil lennes terriblement expres.” Lettres 
de l’cveque de Bayonne, 218. According to this ac- 
count, the Bishop of Tarbes did not in fact raise, but 
augment the king's doubt. That doubt had existed long 
before. 

2. Wolsey, in a letter to the king, relates the manner 
in which he opened the matter of the divorce to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of Rochester, 
as he passed through Kent on his embassy to Franee. 
He told them, that during the conferences respecting 
the marriage of Francis with the Lady Mary, he had 
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asked whether that king was free from his pre-contract 
with Leonora of Portugal ; that the bishop of Tarbes 
in return wrote to him from his lodging, to inquire if 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine was a lawful marriage; 
and that the dispensation was shown to Tarbes, who 
doubted its sufficiency : whereupon the question was by 
mutual consent “ put over till his (the cardinal’s) com- 
ing into France.” St. Pap. i. 199. The two stories 
certainly do not harmonize with each other. 

3. It is worthy of notice that in his long and confiden- 
tial despatch, in which Wolsey details to Henry his 
conversation with the two prelates, not a word, not an 
allusion escapes from him, to intimate that he told 
them the truth : on the contrary, he seems to hint that 
the tale had been got up betw een the king and himself, 
to furnish a suitable introduction to the subject, without 
exciting any suspicion that the doubt had originated 
with the king or the cardinal. For he says, “I declared 
“ the hoi matter at length, as was devised with your 
“ Highness at Yorke Place.” Ibid. 200. 

4. "But we have much stronger though negative evi- 
dence. The instructions, the despatches, and the journal 
of the French ambassadors are still extant among the 
MSS. dc Brienne, and in the collection Fontamert. In 
these papers we find notice of the question put by the 
cardinal, and of the answer by the ambassadors, that the 
contract with Leonora was not binding, being made 
when Francis was in prison and not his own master; 
that he had previously protested against its validity, and 
that he had since been released from it by the act of the 
emperor, who, instead of sending Leonora to France, 
according to the treaty, “ auroit refuse le faire, et ainsi 
contravenu audict traitc." If, in addition, they had 
called in question the validity of Henry’s marriage and 
the legitimacy of his daughter, had disputed the suffi- 
ciency of the dispensation, and had agreed that this 
matter should be fully investigated on the arrival of the 
cardinal in France, would not this also have been 
entered on their papers? Yet there is no trace of any 
such thing there, no reference to it. 11 Je Tie trouve,” 
says Le Grand, “ rien de cela ny dans le journal que 
nous avons de cette ambassade, ny dans les lettres de 
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Messieurs de Turenne et de Tarbes que j’ai lues." Le 
Grand, i. 49. Not content with his testimony, I have, 
on two occasions, employed friends to examine these 
MSS. who assure me that the assertion of Le Grand is 
perfectly correct. 

5. Wolsey said that the question was left for discus- 
sion till his arrival in France. Now we have the in- 
structions given to him (St. Pap. i. 191), and a multitude 
of letters from him, detailing the whole progress of the 
negociation (ibid. 196 — 281.); yet neither in one nor 
the other is there any mention of the matter. 

Hence it is clear to me that the whole story is a 
fiction, got up to enable the cardinal to break the sub- 
ject to the two prelates and to draw from them the 
expression of their opinion, under the pretext that he 
would be compelled in a few days to discuss it with 
the French ministers. * 

Note (D), Page 125. 

It was reported at the time (Polid. xvii. 84; Hall, 
728 ; Singer’s Cavendish, 182), that the great object 
of this embassy was to offer in the king’s name marriage 
to a French princess ; according to some, to Margaret 
duchess of Alenin and sister of Francis; according 
to others, to his sister-in-law, Ren£e, daughter of 
the late king, Louis XII. We are even told that 
Margaret refused on the ground that the consequence 
would be wretched ness and death to Catherine; and 
that the proposal was made to Ren£e at Compeigne, but, 
for reasons wiU» which we are unacquainted, did not 
take effect. These stories, though frequently repeated 
by succeeding writers, are undoubtedly fictions, both as 
far us regards Margaret, for she was married to the king 
of Navarre on the 24th of Jan., 1527, five months before 
Wolsey set out on the embassy ; and also with respect 
to Renfe : for not only is there no allusion to any mar- 
riage with her in Wolsey's instructions or in his de- 
spatches from France, though she is there repeatedly 
mentioned in company with the other ladies of the court, 
but no proposal could be made to her, as long as it did 
not suit the policy of Henry and his minister to make 
an open declaration of the king’s intention to obtain a 
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divorce from Catherine. For such declaration must 
have preceded any proposal of marriage. Now, as has 
been already shown, nothing more than an obscure and 
ambiguous hint of Henry’s design was given, and that 
only at the cardinal's departure from Compeigne on his 
return home. 

It may have been that, as Polydore asserts (p. 82), 
Wolsey, when the question of the divorce was first men- 
tionedi suggested the benefit which would arise from an 
union with Margaret, and that, after her marriage with 
the king of Navarre, he substituted in his own mind 
Renee in her place ; but that the king or the cardinal 
should actually propose such marriage to either of those 
ladies, before a single step had been taken to pro- 
cure a divorce from Catherine, or any intention had 
been avowed of taking such step, is an inconsistency of 
which neither could have been guilty. 

Note (E), Page 152. 

The proceedings before the legates in the cause of the 
divorce have been extracted from the register, and pub- 
lished by Herbert (261—282), and more briefly by 
Burnet, iii. 46. 

I. The evidence in proof of the consummation of the 
marriage between Arthur and Catherine, amounts to 
this ; that the prince was fifteen years old ; that he slept 
two or three nights in the same bed with the princess ; 
and that on two occasions he made indelicate allusions 
to that circumstance. As Catherine declined the juris- 
diction of the court, we are ignorant what answer her 
counsel might have given. But we know that one of 
the witnesses examined before the legates, the bishop 
of Ely, declared that the queen had often denied the 
consummation to him sub testimonio conscientiae sum ; 
that she also denied it upon oath in her appeal to the 
pontiff ; that at the trial she put it to the king himself, 
whether she were not a virgin when she came to his 
bed ; and that cardinal Pole also reminded Henry of a 
conversation, in which he had acknowledged the same to 
the emperor, when that prince was in England. Pol 
defensio unit eccl. fol. lxxvii. 

Bacon (p. 117) asserts, that Henry did not take the 
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title of prince of Wales for some months after the death 
of his brother, because it was possible that the princess 
might be pregnant. If the fact were so, or if any ad- 
vantage could have been derived from it, it would not 
have been overlooked at the trial. 

II. It was contended for the king, that the bull of 
dispensation was void, because it had been obtained on 
grounds manifestly false ; viz. that Henry and Catherine 
wished to marry, in order to give, by their marriage, 
greater 6tabilitv to the friendship between the crowns 
of England and Spain. This clause, it was contended, 
invalidated the whole instrument ; because there was at 
that time no danger of enmity between the two crowns, 
and because the prince and princess could not have en- 
tertained any such notions as it attributed to them. 

But in addition to the bull, Catherine had obtained 
from Spain the copy of a breve <*" dispensation, which 
was so worded as to elude this objection. The king’s 
counsel denied its authenticity. 1°. If the breve were 
not a forgery, why was it not in England? How came it 
to be in Spain ? How happened it that no trace of its 
existence could be discovered in Rome ? 2°. It was 

dated on the same day with the bull, Dec, 26, 1503 ; a 
manifest anachronism according to the king’s advocates. 
For if in bulls the year was computed from the 1 st of 
January, in breves it was computed from the 25th of 
December: so that in ;eahty the breve was dated one 
whole year before the bull, and even before Julius, who 
was made to grant the dispensation, had been chosen 
pope. 

What answer was returned by the advocates of 
Catherine, we know not. Yet, notwithstanding these 
objections, I am inclined to believe that the breve was 
genuine. 1°. From the attestations of its authenticity 
given by the archbishop of Toledo, and the papal 
nuncio, by whom it was examined before the emperor 
and his council (apud Herb. 264): 2°. From the con- 
duct of Henry himself, who acted as if he knew it to be 
genuine. He had demanded that the original should 
be sent to him. Charles very prudently refused : but 
offered to deposit it with the pope, that it might be im- 
partially examined. Henry, however, was alarmed 
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He ordered his agents to decline the offer, and to dis- 
suade Clement from having any concern in the matter. 
Burnet, i. Records, ii. 66 . 73 , 74 . 3 °. From the deposi- 
tion of Bishop Fox, that several dispensations were 
obtained. Herb. 274 . 

But, supposing the breve to be genuine, how are we 
to account for its existence, and for the alleged error in 
the date? It appears from a letter of Julius to Henry 
VII. (apud Herb. 370 ), that the bull was expedited with 
great haste at the urgent solicitation of Isabella, the 
mother of Catherine, who, aware of the dangerous state 
of her health, solicited from the pontiff the consolation 
of possessing before her death a copy of the dispensation 
in favour of her daughter. But, if we compare that bull 
with the treaty of marriage, wc shall find that it does 
not fulfil the conditions to which the parents of the 
parties had agreed ; that it should be conceived in the 
most ample form which could be devised, and that it 
should contain a clause, authorizing the union of Cathe- 
rine with Henry, “though her previous marriage with 
Arthur had been contracted in the face of the church, 
and afterwards consummated /’ (Rym. xiii. 60 .) When 
it was discovered that the bull omitted this import- 
ant clause, and was defective in other respects, there 
can be little doubt that the matter would be represented 
to the court of Rome, and that a second dispensation, 
supplying the deficiencies of the first, would be issued in 
form of a hull or breve. It was usual on such occasions 
to cmplov in the last instrument the original date ; nor 
will it excite surprise, if the clerk, at the moment when 
he transcribed that date from the first dispensation, did 
not advert to the circumstance, that in breves the year 
commenced six da> s more early than in bulls. 

III. The king s counsel gave in evidence the protest 
made by the prince, when he w r as on the point of com- 
pleting his fourteenth year. What advantage could be 
derived from it, I do not see. For if it were argued that 
the protest was a legal revocation of the contract between 
the parties, it must also have been admitted that the 
subsequent marridge was a complete ratification of it. 
If the protest revoked the contract, the marriage revoked 
the protest. In a word, all that can be recollected with 
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any certainty from the evidence given before the legates 
is, that Arthur, at the age of fifteen, had slept in the 
same bed with the princess. This was the only conclu- 
sion drawn from it, when the proceedings recommenced 
before the archbishop Cranmer, and was declared by the 
canonists in the convocation a presumpthe proof that 
the marriage had been consummated. 

Before I close this subject, I ought perhaps to notice 
an extract from one of the Lansdowne manuscripts, 
containing an assemblage of materials for an ecclesias- 
tical history of England, from 1500 to 1510, by bishop 
Kennet. Under 1505 he says, “The kirg (Henry VII.) 
“ in a declining health began to fall into melancholy 
“ thoughts, and to imagine that the untimely death of 
“ his queen, and the growing weakness of his own con- 
“ Btitution, were a sort of judgment upon him for con- 
“ sentitig to the contract made between prince Henry 
“ and his brother’s wife : for which reason he made it a 
“ part of his penitential courses to dissuade Ins son 
“ Henry from ever perfecting and consummating that 
“ match, as the account is best given by sir Richard 
“ Morysine.” After an extract from the Apomaxis 
Calumniarum by Morysine, he proceeds ; “ the king for 
“ this purpose sent for the prince to Richmond, and 
“ there by his own influence and the concurrent advise 
“ of his wisest counsellor Fox bishop of Winchester, See. 
“ prevailed with him to make a solemn protestation 
“ against the validity of that contract, and a promise 
“ never to make it good by a subsequent matrimony,” 
But this statement is liable to numerous objections. 1°. 
If Henry VII, bad ever expressed to his son any doubt 
respecting the validity of the dispensation, Henry VIII. 
would certainly have availed himself of it when he 
determined to divorce Catherine. In his speeches and 
despatches he often attempts to explain the origin of his 
scruples, and to defend them, but he never once men- 
tions any doubt or objection made by his father. T. If 
be could have proved that the protestation originated 
from religious motives, he would undoubtedly have done 
it before the legates. But the e\idence before them 
proves the contrary. Warliara, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, owned indeed that he did not at first approve of 
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tlie marriage, and told the king so in thr* presence of 
Fox, who advised it : but added that, when the bull of 
dispensation arrived, he contradicted it no more. In 
addition, he deposed that, because the said king Henry 
appeared not much inclined to the marriage, he 
entreated him to persuade the prince to protest against 
it. But on what grounds he advised this protest, he has 
not told us. Herb. 271. Fox, however, who is said by 
Kennet to have advised it on motives of religion, says 
the contrary. He tells us, that though “ the protest 
“ was made, it was the intention of the king that his 
“ son should marry the lady Catherine ; but that he 
“ deferred the solemnization of this intended matrimony 
“by reason of some discord which was at that time 
“ betwixt him and the king of Spam, for the calling 
“ back of the dowry.” Herb. 274. 3°. That the protest 
was entirely a political measure is evident from the 
testimony of bishop Fox, which I have just mentioned, 
from the succeeding negotiations in which Henry always 
expressed liis consent to the solemnization of the 
marriage, provided the marriage portion were previously 
paid (see this history, \ol. v. p. 328 et scq.), and from 
the fact of his having received two payments a little 
before his death, and not only signed the receipts him- 
self, but compelled lus son to sign them. This com- 
plet'd ) overturns the statement ot liis regret lor havng 
suffered the contract to be made, and of his resolution, 
during his penitential courses, to prevent its accomplish- 
ment. \t or) sine t and Kennet knew of the existence of 
the protest ; the 'rest was probably invented to account 
for that existence. 

Note (F), Page 170. 

That I may uot incur the reproach of misrepresenta- 
tion, I purpose in thiB note to specify the reasons which 
have induced me to dispute the value of the answers 
returned by the universities. 

1°. Cavendish, an attentive observer, tells us that 
“ such as had any rule, or had the custody of their 
“ university seals, were choked by the commissioners 
“ with notable sums of money." Cavendish, 417. The 
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first parliament under queen Mary asserts that the 
answers of the foreign universities had been obtained by 
bribes, those of our own by sinister workings, and 
secret threatenings. St. 1 Mary, c. 1. Pope Clement 
in one of his letters observes, that no artifice, no entreaty, 
no money was spared to obtain a favourable subscrip- 
tion. Nullo non astu, et prece et pretio. Apud Ray- 
nald, xxxii. 230. 

2°. Of the “ secret workings and sinister threaten- 
ings” employed in the English universities we have 
sufficient evidence. In February 1530 Gardiner and 
Fox were sent to Cambridge to procure an answer in the 
affirmative to the following question : Is it prohibited by 
the divine and natural law for a brother to marry the 
relict of his deceased 'brother ? Finding the sense of the 
university against them, they proposed that the matter 
should be referred to a committee, in which the decision 
of two-thirds of the members should be taken for the 
decision of the whole body. The question was twice 
put and lost : but on a third division, “ by the labour of 
friends to cause some to depart “ the house who were 
against it," it was carried. The committee was accord- 
ingly appointed. Of the 29 members 16 had already 
promised their votes to the king, and four had given 
hopes of compliance : “ of the which four,” say the 
commissioners in their letter to Henry, “if we get two, 
and obtain “ of another to be absent, it is sufficient for 
our purpose.” An affirmative answer was now given 
Yet it disappointed the hope of the king, for it embraced 
a condition which he had excluded from the question 
“ if the widow had been carnally known by her former 
husband.” Henry complained of this addition : but Dr. 
Buckmastcr, the vice-chancellor, assured him that it was 
so necessary to admit it, that without such admission 
they would have been left in a minority. See Burnet, 
l. Rec. 85— -88. iii. Rec. 20 — 24. 

3°. At Oxford the opposition was still more obstinate. 
It was in vain that the king sent letter after letter, 
messenger after messenger, to the university. At 
length recourse was had to the experience and policy of 
Fox, who was ordered to repair to Oxford, and emplov 
the same expedients there which hod proved successful in 
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the sister university. On the 4th of April he obtained a 
decree, investing a committee of thirty-three persons 
with full authority to answer the question. Of the 
thirty-three the bishop of Lincoln, the vice-chancellor, 
and Dr. Stinton, were appointed by name, their thirty 
colleagues were left to their choice. Whether two-thirds 
of these pronounced in favour of the king or not, is 
rather doubtful. A determination in the affirmative, 
with the same condition appended to it which had been 
adopted at Cambridge, was forwarded to Henr> : but its 
opponents denied that it had obtained the consent of the 
majority, and affirmed that the seal of the university had 
been affixed to it clandestinely. See Wilk.Con. iii. 726. 
St. Papers, 1. 377. Wood, 255. Fiddes, Rec. ii. 83 — 85. 
Collier, n. 52, 53. Burnet, iii. Rec. 25 — 28. 

Cardinal Pole, in his letter to Henry, observes that be 
found it more difficult to obtain subscriptions at home 
than abroad : and that he overcame the difficulty with 
the aid of menacing letters. Nunquam, ubi consistent, 
invenisset, nisi eas quee plus quam preces valere solent 
apud multorum animos, minarum refertae regiae liter© ad 
scholarum prineipes quasi auxiliatrices copifle summiss©, 

aciem jam lnclinatam sustinuisaent Omnes omnibus 

viis tentabas, qui aliqua doctrin© et literarum opmione 
essent : cum quibus tamen plus tibi negotii fuit quam 
cum extens. Pol. Dcfen, fol. lxxvii. lxxvni. 

4°. The Italian commission consisted of Ghinucci, 
bishop of Worcester, Gregorio da Casale, Stokesley, and 
Croke. But Croke seems to have been the most active, 
and to have employed a number of inferior agents, 
whose honesty in some instances he suspected. If we 
may bche\c him, whene\er he failed, it was on account 
of the threats and promises of the imperialists ; if he 
succeeded, it was not through bribes, for he never gave 
the subscriber anything, till he had written his name, and 
then nothing more than an honourable present. He 
seems, however, to have trusted much to the influence of 
these honourable presents : for in his letter to the king, 
dated July 1st, die says, “ Albeit, gracious lord, if that 
“ in time I had been sufficiently furnished with money, 
“ albeit I have besides this seal (which cost me 100 
** crowns) procured unto your highness one hundred and 
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“ ten subscriptions, yet it had been nothing in compari- 
11 son of that that might easily and would have been 
“ done/' Burnet, i. Rec. ii. xxxviii. Strype, i. App. 
106. 

Stokesley and Croke had sent a favourable answer 
from the university of Bologna, which Henry prized the 
more, because Bologna was situated in the papal domi- 
nions. This instrument had no date ; was signed by 
Pallavicino, a carmelite friar, by command, as was pre- 
tended, of the university, and was ordered to be kept a 
profound secret. The secret, however, transpired ; Pal- 
lavicino and the notary who attended were called before 
the governor on the 9th of September ; and from their 
confessions it appeared that the instrument was com- 
posed by Pallavicino himself, was approved by four other 
friars, and was signed by the former on the 10th of June. 
What proceedings followed, we^ now not : but Croke, to 
discover who had betrayed the secret, called before him 
the friars, the notary, and the copiers of the instrument, 
and examined them upon oath. From their depositions, 
which, probably for lus own justification, he transmitted 
to England, the preceding particulars are extracted ; and 
when the reader has weighed them, he will be able to 
judge what right such an instrument can have to be con- 
sidered as the real answer of the university. See 
Rymer, xiv. 393. 395—397. 

At Ferrara, Croke applied separately to the faculties 
of theology and law. The theologians were divided. 
One party gave an answer in favour of Henry; but the 
instrument was carried off by their opponents. Croke 
solicited the interference of the Duke of Ferrara; by 
open force the valuable prize was wrested from the posses- 
sion of the robbers ; and was carefully transmitted to 
England. But, in his negociation with the civilians and 
canonists, the agent was less successful. He offered 
them 1 00 crowns, and was told that the sum was not 
worth their acceptance. Repenting of his parsimony, 
he offered 150 the next morning: but he was then too 
late; the faculty had resolved not to interfere in so 
delicate a question. From Padua, however, he sent an 
answer. How it was obtained, is a secret : but it coat 
100 crowns. Burnet, i. 91. 
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5°. If in Germany subscriptions could not be obtained, 
it was not through want of agents or of bribes. The 
agents wereCranmer, Giovanni, da Casale, Andreas, and 
Previdellus; and that money was promised is plain 
from the following testimony of Cocleeus : offerebatur 
milii his annis superionbus ampla remunerationis ut auri 
spes, si dontra matrimoniura regis cum Catharina vel 
ipse senbere, vel universitatum aliquot Germanise senten- 
tias, quales aliquot Galliae et Italise academise dedissent, 
procurare voluissem. Cocl. in Scop, apud Sanders, p. 60. 

6°. There can be little doubt that the same arts were 
employed with the French universities as with those of 
Italy. The letters published bv Le Grand have ex- 
posed the whole intrigue with respect to the university 
of Paris. The first meeting broke up, after passing a 
resolution not to deliberate at all on the question. 
Francis compelled the members to assemble again, and 
a promise was made to Henry that out of sixty-three 
voices he should have a majority of fifty-six. On a divi- 
sion it appeared that he had only a minority of twenty- 
two against thirtr-six. The Duke of Norfolk wrote to 
the French cabinet to complain. Assemblies were 
repeatedly held; and one of these was so artfully 
managed, that the king obtained fifty-three votes 
against thirty-seven. The faculty assembled the next 
flay to rescind those proceedings. They were disappointed. 
The bishop of Senlis had earned away the register ; it 
was impossible to erase the decree ; and a resolution was 
passed forbidding any member to give an opinion in 
favour of Henry. Francis, irritated by their obstinacy, 
ordered the president of the parliament to make a 
judici il inquiry into their conduct ; but that minister, 
better informed than the king, advised him to allow the 
matter to sleep in silence ; for, ‘f all the particulars were 
made public, the inauiry would prove to the prejudice of 
Henry. J 'orris audit Seigneur, que Ton la doit faire 
surseoir, jusqu’i ce que ledit seigneur aura entendu par 
moy comment I’affairc a ct6 conduite, et que ladite infor- 
mation pourroit par a venture plus nuire audit Roy 
d'Angleterre que profitcr. Le Grand, iii. 458 — 491. 
Du Moulins, an unexceptionable witness, says that he 
had examined the account laid bcfoie Francis, from 
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which it was evident that the votes given for Henry had 
been purchased with English gold, and that the real 
opinion of the university was against the divorce. Molin. 
Not. ad const. Dec. p. 602. 

Note (G), Page 194. 

It is singular th&l there are still extant two copies of 
the archbishop's letter, both dated on the same day, both 
written with his own ha nd, both folded alike, addressed 
in the same words to the king, sealed with the arch- 
bishop's seal, and bearing marks of having been recened ; 
and yet, though they are the same in substance, they 
differ greatly from each other in several important 
passages. A careful comparison of the discrepancies be- 
tween them will, however, disclusc the whole mystery. 
It will show that the *rst letter did not satisfy the 
expectation of Henry. It was not conceived in language 
sufficiently submissive; it did not fully state the extent 
of the authority solicited by the primate from the new 
head of the church ; nor did it declare that the motive of 
his petition was solely the exoneration of his own con- 
science. It was as follows : — 

“ Please yt your Ilieghnes — that wher your Graces 
“ grete cause of matrimony is (as it is thought) through 
“ all Christian) tee dyvulgated, and in the mowthes of 
“ the rude and ignoraunte common people of this your 
“ Graces realme so talked of, that feawe of them do fearc 
“ to leporte and saye, that therof ys liklyliode hereafter 
“ to ensue grete inconvenience, daungier, and perill to 
11 this your Graces realme, and moche incertentie of 
" succession ; by whiche things the saide ignoraunte 
“ people be not a litle offended ; — and forasmoche as yt 
“ liatne pleased Almightie God and your Grace of your 
“ habundaut goodnes to me showed to call me (alheyt a 
“ pouro wTetche and moche unworthie) unto this hieigh 
M and chargeable office of primate anil archcbisshope in 
** this your Graces realme, wherein I bescche Almightie 
“ God to grauntc me his grace so to use and demcane 
“ myself, as may bo standing with his pleasure and the 
“ discharge of my conscience and to the weale of this 
“ Y r our Graces saide realme ; and consydering also the 
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M obloquie and brute, which daylie doith spring and in- 
41 crease of the clergie of this realme, and speciallie of 
44 the hcddes and presidentes of the same, because they, 
“ in this behalve, do not foresee ahd provide suche con- 
“ venicnt remedies as might expell and put out of doubt 
“ all such inconveniencies, perillcs and daungiers as the 
“ saide rude and ignoraunte people do speke and talk to 
“ be ymmynent, I, your most humble Orator and Bede- 
“ man am in consideration of the premisses urgently 
“ constrained at this time most humbly to beseche Your 
“ most noble Grace that, (1) when my office and ductio 
“ is, by Yours and Your predecessours sufferance and 
“ crauntes, (2) to directe and ordre causes spirituall in 
44 this Your Graces realme, according to the lawes of 
“ God and Holye Churche, (3) and for relief of ahnaner 
44 Screven and infirmities of the people , Goddes subjectes 
41 and Yours , happening in the saide spiritual causes , to 
44 provide suche remedie as shall be thought most 
“ convenient for their helpe and relief in that behalf ; 
44 and because I woldo be right lotlie, and also it shall 
44 not becom me (forasmoche as Your Grace ys my 
44 Prince and Sovereigne) to enterprize any parte of my 
44 office in the saide weigh tie cause (4) without Your 
44 Graces favour obteigned and pleasure therein first 
44 knowen — it may please the same to ascerteyn me 'of 
44 Your Graces pleasure in the premisses, to thentent 
44 that, the same knowen, I may procede for my dis- 
44 charge afore God to th’cxecution of my saide office 
44 and duetie according to his calling and Yours : (5) be- 
44 seclmig Your Hieghness moost humbly uppon my 
44 kneys to pardon me of this my bolde and rude 
44 letters, and the same to accepte and take in good 
a4 sense and parte. From my manour at L&mbith, the 
44 11th day of Aprile, in the first yere of my consecra- 
44 tion.” 

Your Highnes most humble 

Bedisman and Chaplain, 

Thomas Cantuar. 

If the archbishop thought that this letter was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and submissive, he had deceived 
himself. The king was dissatisfied with it on three 
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grounds ; 1°. He had asked to know the royal •pleasure. 
Henry meant him to ask the royal permission or licence. 
2°. He had spoken of ordering and directing spiritual 
causes: Henry insisted on having his cause judged and 
finally determined . 3°. He had indeed said that he 

wished to perform his said office for his discharge afore 
Qod: but Henry required something more, words which 
would exclude all idea of a previous compact between 
them, and would enable him to show afterwards, if ever 
there were need, that the whole proceeding originated 
with the new primate. Accordingly we find, that in the 
second copy the following corrections have been made. 
At No. 1. “ my office and duty'' is changed into “the 
office and duty of the archbishop of Canterbury .” At 
No. 2. after “ to direct and order ” are added the words 
“ to judge and determyr^' A t No. 3. the whole passage 
in italics is omitted. At No. 4. after favour “ license " 
is inserted, and “ your pleasure first knowen , and it may 
please the same to ascerteyn me of your graces plea- 
sure," are omitted. Then the following passage is sub- 
stituted. “ It may please therefore your most excellent 
“ majestie (considerations had to the premisses, and to 
“ my moost bounden due tie towards Your Highnes, 
“ your realme, succession, and posteritie, and for the 
“ exoneration of my conscience towardes Almightie 
“ God) to license me according to myn office and duetie 
“ to procede to the examination, fynall determination , 
“ and judgement in the saide grete cause touching your 
“ Heighnes.” At No. 5. as if the archbishop were not 
low enough “ on his knees,” he is made to substitute 
the following: “ Eftsones, as prostrate at the feet of your 
*' majestie, beseching the same to pardone me of thes 
“ my bolde and rude letters, and the same to accept and 
44 take in good sense and parte, as I do meane ; which , 
“ calling Our Lordeto recorde , is onliefor the zele that 
“ I have to the causes aforesaide , and for none other 
44 intent and purpose." See State Papers, 390, 391. 

It may be asked, how it appears that what I have 
called the second and corrected letter, was in reality 
such. I answer, from the licence granted to the arch- 
bishop. (Ibid. 392.) That licence is founded on the 
second letter and hot on the first. It embodies the 
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second with all its corrections ; it reminds the archbishop 
of the oath with which that letter concludes, and of his 
“ calling God to his recorde,” of his only intent and 
purpose; it commends that intent and purpose, and 
states that therefore the king, inclining to his humble 
petition, doth license him to proceed in the said cause, to 
the examination and final determination of the same. 
This instrument places it beyond a doubt that the first 
petition did not satisfy the king ; and that the arch- 
bishop was compelled to write the second. How deeply 
must he have felt himself degraded, when he submitted 
to this mandate of his imperious master ! 

Note (II), Page 236. 

On account of its relation to the funeral of Catherine, 
I add the following letter from Henry to Grace, the 
daughter of Lord Marny, and wife of Sir Edmond Bed- 
ingfcld. The original is in the possession of Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld. 

“ Henry Rex. 

“By the 

“ Right dear and welbeloved we grctc you well. And 
“forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to call 
“ unto his mercy out of this transitorie lyfe the right 
“ excellent princesse our derest sister the Lady Catha- 
“ ryne, relict widow and dow ager of our natural brother 
“ Prince Arthur of famous memone, deceased, and that 
“ we entende to have her bodie interred according to her 
“ honour and estate, at the enterrement whereof, and 
“ for other ceremonies to he doon at her funerall and in 
“ conveyance of the corps from Kymbclton, wher it 
“ now remayneth, to Peterborough, where the same shall 
“ he buryed, it is requisite to ha\e the presence Of a 
“ good number of ladies of honor, You shall understand 
“ that we have appoyuted youe to be there oon of the 
“ principal mourners, and therefore desire and pray you 
“ to put yourself in redynes to be in any wise at Kimbol- 
“ ton to afbrsayd the 25th daye of this monthe, and so to 
“ attende uppon the sayd corps tyll the same shall be 
“ buryed, and the ceremonies to be thereat done be 
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“ finished. Letting you further wite that for the 
“ mourning apparaill of your own person we send you 
“ by this bearer yards black cloth, for 2 gentle- 
“ women to waite upon you yards, for 2 gentle- 
“ men yards, ior 8 yeomen yards ; all which 
“ apparaill ye must cause in the meanetymeto be made 
“ up as shall appertaine, And aB concernyng th’ abili- 
“ ment of Lynen for your head and face we shall before 
“ the day limitted send the same unto youe accordingly. 
“ Given under our signet at our manor of Greenwich 
“ the 10th daye of January. 

In another hand. “ And for as moche as sithens the 
“ writing herof it was thought ye should be enforced to 
“ sende to London for making of the sayd apparail, for 
“ the more expedition we thought convenient to 
“ you immediately on receipt of thisto sende your servant 
“ to our trusty and welbelovod counsellor Sir W n. Poulet 
“ knt comptroller of our household, living at the freres 
“ Augustines in London aforesaid, to whom bringing this 
“ letter with you (him) for a certen token that he cometh 
“ from you, the said cloth and certein Lynden for yr 
“ head shall be delivered arcordinglie. 

“ To our right dere and 

“ Welbeloved the Ladye Benyngfeld.” 

Note (I), Page 237. 

In Le Laboureur (i. 405.) is a curious despatch from 
the French envoy Gontier to the admiral of France. 
He had visited Paris on matters connected with his 
negociation in England, and had been also the bearer of 
a private message from Anne to the admiral and the 
king. On his return he was introduced after dinner 
into the queen's apartment, in which was Henry with 
the lords and ladies of the court. He presented the 
admiral's letter to her and made his compliment. “Je 
la vis en ce propos estonnle, se plaignant de ma trop 
longue demeure, qui avoit caus£ et engendre au Roy son 
mary plusieurs doutes et etranges pensemens : a quoi 
disoit estre bien besoin, que vous pensicz de donner 
remede, faisant envers le Roy son frere qu’elle ne de 
meure affolce et perdue : car elle se voit bien prochaiue 
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de cela, et plus en peine et ennuy que para v ant ses es- 
pousailles : me chargeant de vous prier et requerir de sa 
part, de pourvoir a son affaire, duquel elle ne pouvoit 
me parler si amplement que desiroit, pour la crainte ou 
elle ostoit, et les yeux qui regardoient sa contcnance, 
tant dudit seigneur son mari, que princes qui la estoient : 
me disant qu'elle ne pourroit cscrire, que plus ne me 
vorroit, ne pouvoit plus demeurer avec moy. Auquel 
langage me delaissa, sortant celuy seigneur Roy de 
ladite salle, pour entrer en l’autre prochaine, ou les 
danses se levorent sans que ladite dame y allast ; vous 
nsseurant, Motisieg 1 : a ce que j’en puis connoistre, 
qu’elle n’est pas a son ayse, presumant a mon petit juge- 
ment que les doutes et soupsqons de ce Roy, dont je vous 
ay mentionin'* cy-devant, la mettent en ce travail.” Feb. 
5, 1 53o. 


Noth (K), Page 247. 

Of sc great importance was it deemed to conceal from 
public knowledge the grounds on which the marriage of 
Henry with Anne Bulcyn was pronounced null and void 
that, even in the record of the judgment, the place, 
which they ought to occupy is supplied by the phrase, 
“ quos pro Inc insertis lmheri volumus (Wilk. iii. 804.) 
In like manner, in the new act of settlement, though the 
••cal gound of the archbishop's judgment with respect to 
Henry’s first marriage is openly stated, that for his 
judgment respecting the nullity of the second is merely 
said to haie been “ certain just and true causes.” What 
could lia\e been the motive of such concealment, hut a 
desire u\ spare the king’s reputation ? 

To my conjecture that the tiue cause was the previous 
cohubitaiion of Henry with Mary, the sister of Anne, 
it has been objected by a distinguished writer, 1°. That 
in such case •• both the statute and sentence must have 
stated as their main ground a notorious falsehood; 
for the commerce, if at all, must have been before the 
act of settlement/" I do not see how this inference can 
be drawn. Neither the one nor the other assert that 
there was no such cohabitation. The archbinhop in his 
judgment says only that the causes had lately been 
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brought to his knowledge ; the parliament, that the im- 
pediments were un known at the passing of a previous 
statute, but since confessed by the lady Anne before the 
archbishop, “sitting judiciously for the same.' * This, 
plainly, is not a denial of the fact of cohabitation, but 
only of that fact having been officially brought before 
the archbishop and the legislature ; which, in both 
cases was true. Moreover, we are ignorant whether the 
unlawful commerce between Henry and Mary Boleyn 
was publicly known or not ; but it is certain, 1°. that, in 
order to marry her sister, Henry had obtained from 
Clement a dispensation to marry within the first degree 
of affinity, ex quocumque licito scu illicito coitu pro- 
veniente, provided the woman were not the relict of his 
own brother; and 2°. that such dispensation had hi- 
therto been considered ^alid according to the decision of 
Cranmer himself in his own hand — affinitatern impedi- 
entem, ne matrimonium contrahatur, induci quidem et 
nuptiali foedere et carnuli copula, illam jure divino, hanc 
jure ecdesiastico ; wherefore the pontiff could not dis- 
pense in the first case, but could in the last. Burnet, 
Kec. xxxvi. As long as Henry was attached to Anne 
Boleyn this doctrine prevailed ; as soon as he wished to 
be disengaged from her, a new light burst forth, and it 
was found that both affinities were of divine right, and 
consequently, that, the impediment arising from cither 
was beyond the reach of the papal authority. 

In the next place it is objected that, if the impedi- 
ment arose out of the intercourse between Henry and 
Mary Boleyn, it could not, as the statute says, have been 
confessed by Anne. But it is plain that the word confess 
means nothing more than that she, by her proctors (she 
was not present herself i, admitted in the archbishops 
court the allegation that such commerce had taken 
place, and that such impediment had been the legal 
consequence. 

But, though the ground of the divorce from Anne is 
not openly stated in t lie. new act of settlement, it is ob- 
viously implied. By that statute it is enacted, 1°. that, 
forasmuch as it wa> pro\ed in the court of the arch- 
bishop, that the lady t uthenne was carnally known by 
the king’s brother, her marriage with the king shall be 
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deemed against God’s law, and utterly void and ad- 
nicliiled: 2 U . that, forasmuch as the king’s marriage 
with the lady Anne hath been adjudged by the archbishop 
of no value or effect, it shall be deemed of no strength, 
virtue, or effect : 3°. that, since certain impediments of 
consanguinity and affinity, according to God's law, arise 
from tlic intercourse of tlie two sexes, “if it chance any 
4 ‘ man to know carnally any woman, then all and sin- 
“ gular persons being in any such degree - of con- 
“ sanguinity or affinity to any of the, parties so 
“ carnally offending, shall be deemed and adjudged to 
“ be within the cases and limits of the said prohibitions 
“ of marriage and 4°. since no man can dispense with 
God’s law, all separations of persons, of whatever estate 
or dignity, heretofore married within such degrees, made 
or to he made by authority of the bishops and ministers 
of the church of England, shall be firm, good, and 
effectual, notwithstanding any dispensation granted by, 
or appeal made to, the court of Rome. Stat. of Realm, 
lit. 6580. 

The reader will sec how ingeniously the latter part of 
the statute was framed, so as to apply equally to the two 
marriages of the king. By extending the scriptural 
prohibition to the affinity arising from any carnal know- 
ledge of a woman, whether lawful or unlawful , it 
opposed the sntne impediment to the marriage of Anne 
BoIcmi with Henry as to the marriage of Henry with 
Catherine ; by declaring such impediment indispensable 
by any power on earth, it made the dispensation granted 
by Clement to Henry, to marry any woman, even in the 
second decree of affinity, (which was the case of Anne 
BoIcmi,) provided she wore not the relict of his brother, 
of no more force than the dispensation previously 
granted to him by Julius, to marry the relict of his 
brother; and, lastly, by declaring all separations of 
persons -o married, made by the bishops of the church 
of England, firm, good, and effectual, it gave the sanc- 
tion of the legislature both to the divorce from Cathe- 
rine, notwithstanding her appeal, and to that from Anne, 
notwithstanding the dispensation which had been soli- 
cited by Henry himself. 
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Note (L), Page 360. 

The objections to the validity of Henry’s will are 
thus stated by Lethirlgton, secretary to Mary, queen of 
Scots, in a letter to Cecil, secretary to queen Eliza- 
beth. 

“ You know that long before his death he never used 
“ his own signing with* his own hand ; and in the time of 
“ his sickness, being divers times pressed to put his hand 
“ to the wil written, be refused to do it. . . . Then, his 
“ death approaching, some, as well known to \ou as to 
“ me, caused William Clarke, some time servant to 
“ Thomas Heneage, to cause the supposed will to be 
“ signed with a stamp — for otherwise signed it was never 
41 —and yet, notwithstanding, procured divers honest 
“ gentlemen, attending in divers rooms about the king’s 
“ person, to testify with their handwritings the contents of 
“ the said pretended wiiA surmised to be signed with the 
“ king's own hand. To prove this dissembled and forged 
“ signed testament, 1 do refer you to such trials as 
“ be yet left. First, the attestation of the late lord Paget, 
1 published in parliament in queen Mary’s, time for the 
u restitution of the duke of Norfolk. Next, I pray you 
** on my sovereign's behalf, that the depositions may be 
“ taken in this matter of the marquess of Winchester, the 
“ marquess of N ortliampton, and ten other noblemen and 
“ gentlemen” (whom he mentions by name). “Thirdly 
“ I do refer you to the original will, .that thereby it may 
“ most dually appear how the same was not signed with 
“ the king’s hand, but stamped as aforesaid.” Burnet, i 
Rec. p 267. 

The original will had been deposited, b) order of the 
couucil, in the treasury of the exchequer, on the 9th of 
March, 1547, and was transferred thence to the Chapter 
house at Westminster, about the year 1695, where it 
still remains. At this distance of time it is difficult to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion, from the mere in- 
spection of the two signatures, whether they were 
formed by stamp, or with a pen, or first stamped and 
then written. Some have been of opinion that they 
do not agree with either the king’s usual stamp or his 
manner of writing ; but that the character is fairer than 
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his, and the hand stiff as if it were counterfeit (Act. 
Rcsia, iii. 348); others that the letters are evidently 
formed with the pen, and the strokes uneven, as if 
drawn by a weak and trembling hand (Harbin, 206), 
Mr. Hallam has no doubt that the signatures were 
written with a pen, and, therefore, taking the will to be 
valid, shows after Harbin, that, on the death of Eliza- 
beth, the crown ought not, according to the statute law, 
to have devolved on James I., hut on one of the descend 
ants of Mary, duchess of Suffolk. Const, ^is. i. 307 
—317. 

Now it has escaped notice, that for the king's signa- 
ture, even when it was stamped, it was necessary that 
the characters should be drawn with a pen. On *Aug. 
31, 1546, Henry appointed A. Denny, j. Gate, and W. 
Clerc, to sign all instruments requiring his signature 
from that day to the 10th of May, 1547, in the manner 
following : two of them were to impress a dry stamp on 
the instrument, and the third to fill up the impression 
so made with ink. Rym. xv. 100. Hence the signature 
so stamped was also formed with a pen, hut not with 
the kings own hand. 

It was ordered at the same time, that schedules of all 
the instruments stamped in this manner should be pre- 
pared, that they might he submitted to the king every 
mouth for his signature. These monthly schedules still 
exist; and the last has been printed (in State Papers, i. 
892.) with this title, “ Hereafter ensucth a hridgment of 
“ all such billes .... which the kinges majestic caused 
“ mo, William Clerc, to stumpe with his Hieglmes secret 
“ stainpp at d\ verse tymes and places in this moneth of 
“ Januarie, anno 38° regni, &c. In the presence of Sir 
“ Anthonie Dennye, Knight, and Mr. John Gate, 
“ Esquier/’ These were the other two individuals men- 
tioned in the warrant. 

The eighty-filth entry is the following; — “Your 
“ majesty's lust will and testament, bearing date at 
“ Westminster, the t’nirtie day of December last past, 
“ written in a book of paper, signed above in the be- 
“ girning, and benrth in th'end, and sealed with the 
“ signet in the presence of th' Erie of Hertford, Mr. 
“ Secretarie Paget, Mr. Denny, and Mr. Harbert, and 
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11 also in the presence of certain other persons, whose 
“ names ar subscribed with their own liatides as wit- 
" nesses to the same : which testament your majestie 
“ delyvered then, in our sightes, with your own hande t<T 
“ the saide Erie of Hertforde, as Tour own dede, last 
“ will, and testament, revoking and annulling all othef 
“ your Hieghnes former willes and testamentes.” 

This schedule establishes the accuracy of Lething- 
ton’s statement, as to the stamping of the will by Clerc : 
it also tends to confirm his other statement, that the king, 
“ being divers times pressed to put his hand to the will 
written, refused to do it : M as it shows that it was not 
even stamped till he was probably at the point of death. 
In the will itself, he is, indeed, made to Bay that he 
signed it with his hand on the 30th of December; but 
the schedule proves that he never signed it with his 
hand at all ; and that, though eighty-four instruments 
were stamped, “at divers times did places,” by his 
orders, after the thirtieth of December, the will was not 
one of them. When at last it is stamped, Clerc closes 
the list with his signature, though the month was not 
yet up, a proof that he never expected to stamp any 
other instrument during Henry's life. Yet he after- 
wards stamps another, (and again subjoins his sig- 
nature,) the commission for giving the royal assent to 
the attainders of the duke of Norfolk and the earl of 
Surrey, which is dated in the journal on the 27th of 
January. On that night the king breathed his last. 
Hence it may be fairly concluded, that the will itself 
was not stamped till that day or the preceding. 

On the whole, it is evident, that the will, not being 
signed with the king’s own hand, could not, according 
to the statute, limit the descent of the crown. 
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